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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
os~ WALTER WAINWRIGHT -es 


N a recent narrative, ‘Andros 
Island,’ I set down the amazing 
adventures of my uncle Covel 
when he was cast ashore, in his 
boyhood, on a pirate island in the 

Bahamas. Still more unusual is another 
tale my home folks used to tell about 
our kinsman, Walter Wainwright, who 
mysteriously disappeared while on a 
trading voyage to Alaska as supercargo 
of the brig Cyclops. 

His disappearance in itself would be 
nothing very uncommon. From the long 
voyages of those days many a New 
England sailor never returned. But in 
Walter Wainwright’s case, as the years 
went by, a number of things occurred 
which led our family to conclude that 
he had not suddenly perished in ship- 
wreck or in an attack by savages. The 
savages of Alaska made frequent and 
desperate attacks on the fur traders. 
Witness the old ballad of ‘The Lady 
Washington,” which relates: 


On the fourteenth day of June, boys, 
In seventeen ninety-one 

The salvages in great numbers 
On board our ship did come; 

Then for to buy our fur of them 
Our captain did begin, 

But mark what they attempted 
Before long time had been. 


Finding that no weapons were avail- 
able for defense, except “six pistols, two 
small swords, and a gun,” while the 
Indian visitors showed their determina- 
tion to capture and loot the vessel, the 
crew of the Lady Washington decided 
to blow up the ship, and fall into the 
hands of God and not those of the 
“salvages.”’ But this act was not neces- 
sary. Some of the crew fought with such 
resolution that the tide of battle turned, 
and the attackers were beaten off in dis- 
order, leaving sixty killed. 

So the Lady Washington was saved, 
and came home to tell the story. But 
the brig Cyclops, out of Boston, never 
returned. Some of her men eventually 
found their way home, but* Walter 
Wainwright never set foot in America 
again. 

Walter Galt Wainwright was a 
Connecticut youth, the son of Capt. 
Tobias Wainwright, a whaling captain 
who married one of the Galt family of 
New London. You will recall that our 
Grandmother Ruth was a Pepperill. 
The Pepperills were relatives of the 
Wainwrights, and when she was a young 
girl she saw a great deal of them. 

When she was seventeen, and Walter 
only a year older, she went on a visit to 
their homestead, to spend a few days. 
In those days, when our ancestors had 
such large families, an uncle was often 
no older than his nephews and nieces; 
and it was rather interesting to these 
young folks, Ruth and Walter, that he 
should be her uncle. I doubt, however, 
if she treated him with any very special 
respect on that account. 

Walter was, in fact, a high-spirited boy, 
full of fun, and not so careful about his man- 
ners as to avoid a considerable amount of 
censure. Like my own uncle Covel, he was 
often in a pickle with his teacher, a young 
divinity student from Yale College. Grand- 
mother Ruth remembered Walter’s telling 
her that he really liked this teacher and had 
no desire to offend him, but that the young 
man was touchy. A crisis occurred during 
Ruth's visit. 

It was January, and Walter was a few 
minutes late at school. He stamped the 
snow from his feet and entered hastily during 
the prayer. The teacher was quick to show 
anger and tried to chastise him. In similar 
circumstances, Covel was soundly thrashed 
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by his teacher. But Walter was too big and 
too quick. He dodged away, and the teacher 
fell heavily and broke his spectacles. 

The uproar in school was only equalled by 
the horror produced in the Wainwright home 
when Walter came home in disgrace. He 
maintained that he did not know Master 
Colburn was offering prayer, and that all 
pupils were instructed to stamp the snow 
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from their boots before entering. He had not 
made a noise intentionally. But appearances 
were against him, and only Ruth, in the 
family circle, thought he was blameless. 
But she could not raise her voice, of course. 
Captain Tobias handed down judgment. 
“You are careless and impertinent,”’ he said, 
“and you must now humbly beg the master’s 
pardon, repay him for his spectacles, and 
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seek honorable employment—for you 
are not worthy to attend school.” 

The Wainwright temper rose in 
Walter at these words. He brooded over 
them for a day. Then, early next morn- 
ing, Ruth heard a knock at her door. 

“Good-by, Ruthy,” came Walter’s 
low-spoken words. ‘‘My father says I 
must seek honorable employment. But 
it shall be of my own free choice. I 
shan’t trouble this place any more.” 

His footsteps creaked on the stair. 
But neither Ruth nor anyone else at the 
breakfast table that morning could 
know that Walter had gone forever out 
of their lives. 

Have I drawn you a picture of his 
farewell that prevents you from liking 
him? I should indeed be loath to do 
that. I blame him—and who does not? 
—for having crept away in this fashion. 
But the provocation was strong, and 
Walter felt he had been bitterly wronged 
both at school and at home. Let us be 
charitable to him; let us wish, indeed, 
that his father had gone to him that 
night and told him they both were 
Wainwrights, father and son, and would 
stand together against the world. Such 
action on a wise father’s part has saved 
many a disgrace, many a heartbreak. 
But there was no such charity or wis- 
dom in old Tobias’s heart. 


ALTER footed it to Boston. 

There his older brother Isaac 

was a printer, and Walter 
hoped, like Benjamin Franklin, to learn 
that trade. But there wastoo much of the 
adventurous spirit in him to brook the 
long apprenticeship that staid boys, like 
Benjamin Franklin, bear with ease. On 
Atlantic Avenue, one evening after 
work, Walter saw the brig Cyclops out- 
fitting for a voyage to Alaska. The sight 
of her tall masts decided him. He went 
aboard and asked to ship as seaman. 
Capt. Zenas Meserve sized him up and 
shipped him as “‘captain’s boy” and 
“clerk.” 

Walter was quick at figures, and I 
believe he must have taken a great load 
off the captain’s mind as the Cyclops 
sailed southward and round Cape Horn. 
But his duties were not merely clerical. 
The Cyclops was by no means a “‘dry”’ 
ship, and her whole crew—with one 
exception—liked grog so much that 
Walter had repeated conflicts with the 
men over their daily ration. To cap the 
climax, Meserve was a drunkard him- 
self. He knew his failing and fought 
against it with all his mind; finally, 
because he knew there was one sober 
man aboard the ship, he gave the key 
of the rum locker to this man and for- 
_ bade him to serve anyone, even the 

captain himself. The one sober individ- 
ual was Walter Wainwright; and this 
you can take, as I do, as no small credit 
to his character. For those were easy- 
going days, when drunkenness was not 
regarded as the disgrace it is today. 

It required nearly a year for the Cyclops 
to reach Chatham Strait, which you will find 
on the map west of Wrangell. There, one 
morning, the brig was becalmed in thick fog; 
and, as the charts of those days were no 
more than rough sketch maps, Captain 
Meserve sent Walter in the dinghy to rec- 
onnoiter and take soundings. He was ac- 
companied by William Goss, a seaman, and 
by the ship’s cook—a French Canadian with 
the odd name of Glam Gonier. It is uncer- 
tain why the cook was chosen for work in a 
small boat; but, as events proved, it was an 
accident of the utmost importance to Walter. 

Despite Goss’s seamanship, the boat’s 
crew soon lost their bearings and were swept 
for miles, despite their best ‘efforts, by an 
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ocean current. While they were absent, 
Captain Meserve drifted near shore and 
moored his ship. He fired a gun at intervals, 
to give the boat knowledge of his position. 
Uilectaniaely: these gunshots brought down 
upon him, with startling rapidity, a cloud of 
savages, That was the end of the Cyclops. 
She caught fire in the fight that followed, and 
burned to the water’s edge. How Meserve 
and three of his crew escaped and found 
their way after long privations to safety is 
one of the unexplained mysteries of the sea. 
But come they did, after two years, to Bos- 
ton; and Tobias Wainwright received a letter 
saying that his son Walter had doubtless 
perished from exposure or at the hands of 
the ruthless savages who had killed the rest 
of the crew. 

Walter, however, came safely to land with 
his two men, so far from the fight aboard the 
Cyclops that he had no knowledge of it. 
Even the thick black column of smoke: that 
marked her end was so muffled by the fog 
that he could not see it. When the dinghy 
reached the beach, Walter came soon on a 
row of large wigwams, each with a huge, 
carved totem pole in front of it. Numbers of 
dugout canoes were lying about, and there 
were plenty of people of both sexes, includ: 
ing children. These Indians set up a_ roar 


when Walter emerged. from the fog, and he. 


thought it prudent to beat a quick retreat. 
As his men rowed_him out to sea again, how- 
ever, he became aware that white men were 
on shore as well as Indians. Musket shots 
were fired. A hoarse voice, in some foreign 
language, hailed the boat. Walter correctly 
guessed that it was a demand to surrender at 
once. 

“‘Rooshians!’’ said Goss, in tones that went 
far from setting the boy’s mind at rest. 

He bade his two rowers row as hard as 
they could, but there was no help for it: they 
were overhauled and captured by an eight- 
oared boat, containing in addition to the 
oarsmen an officer and four marines, who 
pointed théir guns so menacingly at Walter 
that he judged it best to surrender at dis- 
cretion, He eld up his hand. 

He had, of course, more than an inkling of 
what peril was in store for him. Alaska was a 
Russian possession. The quiet modern port 


of Sitka was then a Muscovite capital, where ~ 


Governor Baranov reigned with absolute 
powers. His life was a series of. barbaric 
feasts, of wholesale traffic in furs, and of 
murderous fights with his dangerous neigh- 
bors, the then warlike Koloshes. Nothing 
could be less like our peaceful Alaska of to- 
day. The Russians were at swords’ points 
with the outreaching, wealthy Hudson's Bay 
Company. Ships fought desperate battles on 
those foggy seas; and catching a man of any 
other nation trading north of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Islands meant a short shrift for him at 
Baranov’s hands. 

For an hour after Walter’s capture the 
men in the bigger boat towed them north- 
ward. The officer made angry signs for Glam 
Gonier and Goss to help this progress by 
rowing the smaller boat. These two worthies, 
however, did not greatly fatigue themselves. 
They crossed Chatham Strait, entered a 
narrow passage,—probably Peril Strait,— 


and, as the day waned, came, still in a dense . 


fog, to log jetties in a cove where several 
sloops and other craft lay moored. 

Here they put ashore and on leaving the 
boat were taken under guard of the marines 
up a dark, covered way, to the ponderous 
gate of an immense, massive stockade con- 
sisting of large tree trunks, twenty or more 
feet in height, set closely together. Within 
this formidable fortalice were numbers of 
log houses, one of great size, built of large 
squared timbers, two stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola containing a bell. 
Many people were moving about the in- 
closure, soldiers, Indians, and others, some 
of whom followed curiously after Walter 
and his fellow captives as the officer hustled 
them forward to a kind of guardroom, where 
they were thrust in without ceremony and 
the door closed on them. 

In short, Walter and his companions were 
prisoners at Governor Baranov's Alaskan 
capital, recently christened New Archangel. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Wainwright's First Fight 


HE door of the log guardhouse at New 
Archangel—now Sitka—had scarcely 
closed on Walter Wainwright and his 

two fellow captives when it was suddenly 
thrown wide open and a person of imperious 
mien entered and stared at them blackly: a 
man not above middle height, but broad and 
strongly built, with short, black beard and 
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deepset, snapping eyes, overarched by heavy 
black brows—none other, in short, but the 
redoubtable Alexander Baranov himself, and 
manifestly in a passion. 

Young Wainwright had been at the 
farther, dark side of the room. He advanced 
and was greeted by first one, then another, 
harsh question, poured forth with such 
rapidity that there was no time for a reply 
even if he had understood a word of the 
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Moskva River 


language in which they were projected. He 
had no difficulty, however, in comprehending 
that these were not words of welcome or 
kindness. His own indignation rose, and, 
guessing that this fuming Russian was ask- 
ing who they were, he replied, “Americans.” 
With equal heat he demanded to be set at 
liberty and made as if to walk out. For all 
reply to this spirited outburst, Baranov drew 
a pistol, threatened to shoot him, and 
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* Plainly they were to be=held prisoners. 
Baranov, indeed, was both disturbed and en- 
raged. He was resolved that Alaska-should be 
a strictly Russian fur preserve—an appanage 
of his imperial master, Tsar Alexander..That 
American trading vessels were beginning to 
visit the: Indians there~ filled him™-with re- 
sentment and anger. These American traders 
brought guns, cheap red cloth, cheap knives, 
tobacco, and rum—all far cheaper than such 
articles could be sold when transported from 
distant Russia. At all hazards he meant to 
put a stop to this American trade. 

At last, turning away, he departed as he 
had.entered, and once more the sentry closed 
the door on them. / 

Evidently they had fallen into hostile 
hands. Poor Glam lamented his fate aloud, 
deploring the day when he had taken service 
on the Cyclops. The sailor Goss sat in sullen 
dejection. [ $y 

But immediately the door opened again 
and another. visitor looked in, this time a 
woman, .and without exception the largest 
woman Walter Wainwright had ever seen— 
really a giantess. She was, he asserted, a 
head taller than the sentry who stood aside 
for her to.appear in the doorway. At sight of 
Walter her broad face relaxed into a not un- 
kindly maternal smile. Quick to notice this, 
he ventured forward and made his best bow. 
Aware from his: recent: encounter with 
Baranov that conversation was impracti- 
cable, he made signs to show that he had come 
from a great distance ina ship; and this the 
immense person seemed to understand, for 
she nodded in a not unfriendly way. There- 
upon Walter pointed to his mouth, shaking 
his head: sadly, to show that he. was_unable 
to speak Russian. ; 

The woman laughed and, turning, went 
hastily away. She thought Walter meant to 
tell her that he was hungry, and in the course 
of a few minutes a swarthy fellow wearing an 
apron, probably a cook, appea ring a 
shallow broad crock, filled with bread, piled 
about a huge joint of cold meat, in which 
three knives were stuck. Depositing the 
crock on the floor with a grin, the Riow 
went out, but he soon returned, fetching an- 
other large steaming crock containing an odd 
sort of hot, slightly bitter drink and three 
metal cups. 

Walter now realized that by pointing to 
his mouth he had unwittingly led the woman 
to suppose he was’asking for food. She had 
responded with a generosity quite character- 
istic of the Russians of that day, who cooked 
and consumed well-nigh unbelievable quan- 
tities of meat and drink. The food did not 
come amiss, however, as the captives from 
the Cyclops had eaten nothing since very 
early that morning. They drew up to the 
crocks and proceeded to refresh themselves 
with much relish, for the food was good—far 
better than that on the brig. 

While thus agreeably occupied, the little 
board wicket in the door darkened, and 
again a perceived the large woman look- 
ing in. Walter raised his hand in salute, 
apiding briskly to express his appreciation 
of her kindness, at which she laughed and 
disappeared; but presently the aperture was 
again darkened, and, glancing up, Walter 
now saw a girl’s face there, the sweetest 
face, he thought, that he had ever seen. 

Surprise struck him dumb for the mo- 
ment; then, rising quickly, he again essayed 
his best bow. But the face had drawn shyly 
back. The incident left him wondering to 
whom that girlish visage belonged and 
whence she had come. 

There were nearly twenty Russian women 
then living at Baranov’s settlement of New 
Archangel; and the remarkably large 
woman, who had ordered food sent to them, 
was the sister of Baranov's wife, who had 
died on a voyage three years previously. 
Madame Baranov had not been a Russian by 
birth, but a Danish woman, one of three 
daughters of a certain Baron Kendersen, 
who was ambassador from Denmark to 
St. Petersburg, in the short reign of Tsar 
Paul. The sister was Countess Orma Wykov. 

The three Danish sisters took Russian 
husbands and continued to live at St. Peters- 
burg. Helga, the youngest, married Alex- 
ander Baranov, a Siberian merchant who was 
soon afterward appointed governor of the 
newly discovered territory of Alaska. Her 
sister Rufina married Count Turgenev. 
He lost his life in a duel, and Rufina—who 
was said to be the most beautiful woman at 
court—died a few years later, leaving one 
child, a daughter, Rufinovna—the blue-eyed 
girl whose lovely face had so deeply im- 
pressed Walter Wainwright at first sight. 

Plenty of food was given to Walter and his 
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fellow prisoners, and the guardroom was 
cleaned daily. He attributed this to the big 
woman, who generally came to look in upon 
them when their meals were served. He con- 
cluded that she was mistress of the castle. 
Her commands appeared to carry weight, 
for once when the cook had fetched them a 
scanty meal, omitting a part of what was 
usually brought, she gave the delinquent 
such a ee in the passage outside the 
door that the fellow yelled | lustily and seemed 
to be begging for mercy. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, she was apparently the personification 
of good-nature and kindliness. Sometimes 
Walter heard several of the soldiers being 
flogged with whips, but supposed this was by 
the commandant’s orders. 

A chink in the wall of the guardroom on 
the seaward side admitted air and a little 
light; through this the Russian ships at 
anchor in the roadstead were visible. One 
morning, quite early, a subaltern with three 
marines entered the guardroom, put hand- 
cuffs on the wrists of the sailor, William Goss, 
and took him away to serve as seaman on 
the ship St. Peter. Goss was a British sub- 
ject, as were many sailors on American ships 
in those days, and Walter attempted to pro- 
test his impressment on a Russian ship, but 
perhaps failed to make himself understood. 
His protests went unheeded. 

Shortly afterwards Walter saw the vessel 
weighing anchor and making sail; presently a 
boat put off to her, and thereupon the ship 
went to sea. 

Later it was learned that this craft was the 
one which made voyages from Siberian 
ports to Alaska, and that Baranov had 
taken passage aboard her for Kadiak, an- 
other Russian settlement on Kadiak Island, 
six hundred miles along the coast to the 
westward of Sitka. 


HE departure of the governor ap- 
peared the signal for a general relaxa- 
= tion of discipline at New Archangel, 
which even the Amazonian Orma was un- 


able to check. Baranov’s lieutenant, Med- 
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vaidniekov, was a man advanced in years 
and a sot, who improved his chief’s absence 
to indulge his foible. The fortalice that had 
been as quiet as a church—before Baranov 
left—now resounded to shouting, song, and 
uproar. The sentry no longer mounted guard. 
Walter concluded that the entire force was 
holding wassail. Now and again intoxi- 
cated soldiers, dragging their muskets, came 
reeling to the wicket to peer in, then re- 
turned to their potations. Glam was greatly 
alarmed, fearing lest they might be shot by 
the roisterers. 

But Walter was laying plans to escape. 

Throughout one entire day neither food 
nor drink was fetched them; but on the sec- 
ond morning Orma hurriedly unbarred the 
door herself and set in a basket filled with 
bread and a steaming crock of tea. She 
seemed in haste and deeply perturbed. 
Glam, very grateful, cried, ‘Merci, ma- 
dame!’ at which the woman paused sud- 
denly, as if astonished, smiled, and im- 
mediately addressed the prisoners in French, 
explaining that no food had been given them 
the previous day, on account of the drunk- 
enness and confusion which prevailed in the 
castle. 

That the big woman was able to converse 
with Glam Gonier in his own language 
seemed a very wonderful thing to Walter 
Wainwright at the time. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that nearly all Danish people of the 
educated classes, as well as Russians, spoke 
French, having been taught by French tu- 
tors and governesses from Paris. French, in- 
deed, had already become the court language 
at St. Petersburg. Walter himself had picked 
up considerable French from having to super- 
vise Glam for a year; and this knowledge 
now stood him in good stead. 

Much vodka—a kind of fiery whiskey dis- 
tilled from rye—was in those days brought 
from Russia by way of Siberia, not only for 
use by the garrison but to barter for furs 
with the Indians. The English and American 
traders brought rum for the same purpose. 
Many casks of the intoxicant had been 


purloined from the storeroom, after the 
departure of Baranov. Medvaidniekov, it 
was learned, was in his quarters, stupid from 
intoxication, as were also most of the fifty or 
sixty soldiers and marines. 

Numbers of Indians, attracted by the dis- 
order that prevailed, and discovering the 
gateway unguarded, soon entered and looked 
about. The women were in great fear lest the 
fortress be overrun by them. A large and 
warlike tribe, known as the Koloshes, was 
then living on the islands and adjacent 
mainland. Only an abject remnant of this 
tribe now survives there; but in the year 
1800 it was believed to number ten thousand 
or more. The Russians had colonized the 
territory for the purpose of trafficking for 
furs with this and other tribes along the 
south coast of Alaska. Baranov, by no means 
a peaceful trader, had already been in 
several clashes with the natives, and he 
designed wholly to subdue them. 

Matters at the Russian castle proceeded 
after this inebriate fashion for several days. 
Walter looked forth at times from the un- 
guarded door of his prison. He had resolved 
to steal away from the fortress, taking Glam 
with him, seize a skiff or other light craft, 
and attempt to make his escape down the 
coast. What he most dreaded was being im- 
pressed to serve on some Russian ship, as 
Goss had been. He hoped to fall in with an 
English or American trading vessel, if they 
could get down the coast as far as Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands, and then make his 
way home. 

A few hours before Walter could put this 
plan into execution, he was waked by a 
prodigious commotion at the back of the 
stockade, accompanied by shouts, yells, and 
musket shots. Concluding that Baranov’s 
castle was attacked, probably by Indians, 
Walter passed a night of intense anxiety, 
expecting nothing else than to lose his life 
if the place were taken. Glam lay shivering 
from terror at each fresh outburst, lament- 
ing aloud that he had ever been induced to 
come to this far-off and inhospitable coun- 


Walter knew that he must fight. He caught up the musket with 
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a bayonet and sprang to meet the Koloshes. (Page 58) 


try. Withal they were sadly famished, hav- 
ing eaten nothing since early the previous 
ay. 
While pondering what they should best 
do, the door was suddenly opened, and the 
large woman bade them come at once with 
her. In her hands she held a musket which 
evidently she had been firing, for her face, 
arms, and fingers were begrimed with powder 
stains. Obeying the summons, Walter fol- 
lowed her in haste, Glam at his heels, along 
the dark passages, to a massive door leading 
into the west wing of the huge log fortalice. 
This door when swung back gave entrance 
to a grand apartment, containing gorgeous 
yellow couches, fur rugs, tapestries, portraits 
of Russian tsars in gold frames, a rack of 
firelocks with curiously carved stocks, and 
swords in antique scabbards. Beyond was a 
larger room where stood a long table on 
which was an enormous gold bowl and an 
equally large flagon, surrounded by rows of 
drinking cups. This was no doubt the 
governor’s banquet hall. Here in splendor 
eri the doughty Baranov and his house- 
old. 

Other rooms opened off the apartment 
which they first entered; and in the doorway 
of one of these stood the girl whose face 
Walter had seen looking through the guard- 
room door. She was now plainly in a state 
of great alarm. Two other Russian women, 
apparently servants, were scurrying about, 
one of them crying out in terror. Constantly 
the sounds of commotion at the rear of the 
castle came to their ears. From moment to 
moment, too, the whole edifice jarred as if 
from heavy blows. 

Walter realized instantly that the Count- 
ess Orma had brought him here to aid them. 
She fetched an armful of muskets from a 
chest, also a canister of powder and a leather 
bag of bullets. 

As well as Glam was able to understand 
from the hasty French in which the big 
woman spoke, the attack had been precip- 
itated by an altercation and scuffle between 
one of the native chiefs and the tipsy 
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Tue Youtnu’s CoMPANION 


The French were coming! A general exodus of the population was in progress. Moscow was being abandoned by its inhabitants. Mounted 


Cossacks followed in the wake of the throngs. (Page 84) 


Medvaidniekov. The Indians had learned 
that the dreaded Baranov was absent; and 
the tribesmen who had been inside the 
fortress had reported the condition of the 
garrison. All night a large party of savages 
had been trying to break in, banging at the 
ow with clubs and stones, and shooting 

ights of arrows over the top of the stockade 
posts. Repeatedly during the night, the 
countess had gone to aid the defenders, 
loading their muskets for them as fast as 
they were discharged. 


OW this was not exactly Walter’s 
N war. He had thoughts of escaping in 


the confusion; but now in the pres- 
ence of danger to the women who sought his 
protection I am glad to say that our young 
compatriot did not hesitate for a moment. 
Promptly he seized two muskets that the 
valiant countess gave him and made for the 
scene of conflict at the rear gateway. 

He was too late, however, to join in the 
defense of the castle at that point. Before 
he could find his way there the natives had 
burst in. Entering in great numbers, they 
overpowered Medvaidniekov and the hand- 
ful of defenders who remained in a condition 
to fight. Aware of what had occurred from 
the triumphant howling of the assailants, 
Walter ran back to the governor’s apartment 
and with the countess’s assistance closed, 
barred, and barricaded the great door lead- 
ing inside. He had little hope of keeping the 
natives out for any length of time. Hundreds 
of them were already in the main part of 
the fort, clubbing every Russian they found 
—drunk or sober. Several women, wives of 
traders and sea-otter hunters, perished in 
the massacre. It was the purpose of the 
Kolosh chiefs to leave no Russian alive 
within their territories. 

A night of horror drew on. Outside wet 
and foggy weather prevailed. Huge fires 
were kindled by the Indians around the 


captured stronghold, the better to aid them 
in ransacking it. They were carrying off 
everything of value, among other loot three 
thousand cured sea-otter pelts, worth per- 
haps three hundred thousand silver roubles. 

The anxiety of the six whites waiting and 
listening behind the door of the governor’s 
apartment can perhaps be imagined. If 
discovered they could hardly hope to escape. 
The place was so extensive, however, that 
for some time the intruders appeared not 
to have discovered the door to the west 
wing; and it was not till toward morning 
that the distressed watchers heard numbers 
of them approach and attempt to open it. 
Finding it barred, they redoubled their 
efforts; but the door, which was in reality 
a thick gate, withstood the blows of their 
clubs. Thereupon they desisted for a time, 
but soon, reinforced by other savages, they 
renewed the attack. 

Orma meanwhile had loaded all the mus- 
kets within reach. The futility, however, of 
an attempt on their part to withstand a 
whole tribe of exultant Koloshes had from 
the first been apparent to Walter. His 
thoughts now turned to the chance of _—_ 
from the castle before day dawned. As he 
looked about, the women showed him a 
door leading from the banquet hall to a 
kitchen, which in turn opened into a covered 
passage. Hastily exploring this, he found 
that it led down the hillside, on which the 
fort stood, to the water front, where lay the 
identical long eight-oared boat in which he 
had been brought there a prisoner. In- 
stantly it occurred to him that they might 
get away in this boat. He turned to run 
back up the covered way when he immedi: 
ately heard shrieks, followed by the report 
of a musket. 

The Koloshes had finally broken into the 
apartment, and a moment later he met 
Glam and the two servants fleeing down the 
dark passage. Rushing past them, he reached 


the door of the banquet hall and came upon 
the Countess Orma literally at bay there. 
Finding that the Indians were about to 
force the door, she had lighted candles near 
the entrance, the better to see them; then, 
standing back in the shadow, with her 
muskets piled ready at hand, she was firing 
as often as a savage showed himself. Close 
behind her stood the girl, Rufinovna, her 
blue eyes wide with horror, spasmodically 
grasping the canister of powder and the 
ag of bullets. 

“Quick, to the boat!’ Walter shouted; 
then, remembering that they would not 
understand, he bethought himself to say, 
“Au bateau! Vitel Vitel’ 

They heard, and, turning quickly, Orma 
caught up several muskets, one of which 
had a long Russian bayonet affixed to the 
muzzle. This she hurriedly put into Walter’s 
hands. They then made haste down the 
covered way to the boat, where they found 
Glam and the two servant women. 

It was a heavy craft; the tide was out, and 
the keel was deep bedded in mud. Walter 
was unable to push it into the water; and 
even after the stalwart Orma laid hold with 
him their united force failed to’ start it. 
Almost by main strength they were obliged 
to drag Clam and the two women out, in 
order to lighten the boat. While they lifted 
with might and main to float the craft, 
Koloshes were heard descending the covered 
way behind them. Escape now appeared 
impossible. They were cornered there at the 
foot of the passage. Walter knew then that 
he must fight, and, feeling instinctively that 
he could do better in the narrow passage 
than outside where the savages would sur- 
round him, he caught up the musket with 
the bayonet, and sprang to meet them in- 
side. In fact he nearly ran into the foremost 
savage. But bayonet had the advantage 
over war club in that confined space. Walter 
thrust vigorously,—for life’s sake,—and the 


Kolosh went down. One of those behind 
swung his club, but the low roof stopped 
the Slow. Walter drove hard at him, and he, 
too, fell with a howl, of pain, disabled, if 
not dead. 

It was young Wainwright’s first fight. 
The rage di battle rose in him. He leaped at 
the others beyond, and, to his astonishment, 
they gave ground and fled back up the 
passage. Not until then,had he remembered 
that the musket was loaded. He fired after 
the retreating Koloshes, then rushed back 
to the boat, at which the valiant Orma was 
still pushing while exhorting Glam and the 
others to help. Walter again lay hold; they 
quickly shoved it free of the mud and, 
hastily embarking, put off in the foggy ob- 
scurity of the still early morning. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Adrift! 


RROWS, shot high in the air by the 
A baffled Koloshes, fell about the boat 
as the fugitives slipped away under 
cover of the fog. Momentarily they expected 
pursuit in canoes, of which these coastal 
savages great numbers. But the 
thick mist favored them. As soon as they 
were out of sight in it, Wainwright changed 
their course to gain the lee of one of the 
many islands that lie off the harbor of 
Sitka; and from this islet they made for the 
cover of another farther away, and so got 
outside the bay where they could feel the 
heave of the open Pacific. 

But what a situation for our lost. New 
Englander! Adrift in an open boat, four 
women to protect, without food or water, 
and off an inhospitable coast swarming with 
hostile natives who were determined to 
massacre every white that ventured there! 

Had he been alone Walter would have 


[conTINUED ON PAGE 76 | 
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LINDBERGH: A HEROS BOYHOOD 


The story of a boy who grew up to live in a land of dreams-come-true 


By Earl Reeves 
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\7HEN, in its issue of June 16, 1927, 
Nancy Byrd Turner’s ‘‘Ballad of Lucky Lindbergh,” in celebra- 

tion of a hero's exploit, it published a poem which will be remem- 
bered as long as man’s memory recalls the magnificent venture which 
dey And that, you may be sure, will be a long, long 


Meanwhile, Charles Augustus Lindbergh has gone on to even further 
triumphs. In the months which have intervened since last May he 
has increased steadily in stature and importance, so that we know him 
now not only as a ‘‘front page celebrity’ 
trail blazers and explorers of all time. Yet in reality how little we 
know about the man himself! His boyhood is not more than ten 
years past, but nobody until now has given it the study it should 


which appears on this page. Here is a fascinating study of the best in 


that have occurred since the historic flight took place last May, The 
Companion is proud to present this article. 


The Companion published 


* but as one of the historic 


written for you the article 


itself. In the light of events 








F you could write the story of a boy’s 
life and put into it all the things you’d 
like to do, the experiences you'd like 
to live through; and if you could then 
take your innermost, secret dreams of 

achievement and make them happen, come 
true—that would be a real story, wouldn’t 
it? 

A story worth reading. A story worth 
living. 

Charles A. Lindbergh lived that story. 

Of that epochal May 20, 1927, with la- 
conic terseness he wrote: “About 7.40 A.M. 
the motor was started, and at 7.52 I took off 
on the flight to Paris.” 

A gasp of wonder raced around the world. 
The days and weeks and months which fol- 
lowed were glamourous with dreams-come- 
true events. The most glorious castle-in-air 
you ever built out of wishes and hope and 
vague hungering will scarcely stand com- 
parison with the solid edifice of things-that- 
happened in which Lindy lived. 

Millions of persons all but mobbed him; 
millions of dollars sought to take him by 
the hand, and were rebuffed, curtly; he 
slept in an Ambassador’s pajamas, met 
Field Marshals in a borrowed suit; he was 
kissed by the President of France; inad- 
vertently, he kept King Albert waiting 
while he hunted a collar-button; he became, 
for a half-hour, instructor in aéronautics to 
the Queen of the Belgians; King George, in 
Buckingham Palace, snared him away from 
pomp and circumstance and into a quiet 
corner for a talk, man to man. 

A great warship brought him home; the 
President was his host; lines of soldiers 
paraded,—as far as eye could see,—and 
bands blared; no victorious general or ad- 
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miral ever was given a reception the equal 
of that accorded him by New York; in De- 
troit he gave the richest man in the world 
his first airplane ride. 

And then he flew onward, as on wings of 
fame, to eighty-two cities; to be acclaimed, 
it has been estimated, by more than thirty 
millions; to speak directly to two millions— 
telling us that we must have airports, we 
must have airplanes, we must learn the joy 
and usefulness of flying. And now he has 
flown to Mexico as an ambassador of good 
will, and will have voyaged, perhaps, by the 
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AN IMMORTAL AND HIS RECEPTION 
triking portrait of tae Columbus of the 
air—Charles Augustus Lindbergh. To the left, fire tugs in 
joining in the greatest jubilee ever ac- 


Above, a new and s 


New York harbor 
corded a returning hero 


time you see these words, into Central and 
oy even into South America. 

“If I'd known what would happen I'd 
never have started,” he said; but when you 
read what follows I leave you to decide 
whether he would not have “faced the 
music”—even had he been ablé to foresee, 
in a boyish day-dream, the things that 
came to pass. 

The storybook quality of the life of Lindy 
begins, in reality, nearly half a century be- 
fore his birth, February 4, 1902; he is, so 
largely, what his people have been. They 
were pioneers, statesmen, scholars, giants. 
A great-grandfather, an English colonel, 
migrated to Canada and became one of the 
founders of Hamilton, Ontario. Lindy, who 
on occasion has grinningly referred to him- 
self as a “Swede,” is said to be the image of 
this British Colonel Land. Irish and French 
strains there are also in the maternal line. 
His grandfather was a famous inventor of 
dental processes. A great-uncle is mayor of 
Detroit, America’s fourth largest city. From 





Detroit, Evangeline Land, 
holder of two college degrees, 
chemist, mathematician, went 
to Little Falls, Minn., to 
teach, and there became the 
Mrs. Lindbergh we have come 
to admire. 

If you would like to live 
your early boyhood over 
again, perhaps this scene and 
the boy-life that was lived 
there would be to your taste: 

About where the front gate 
ought to be, the greatest 
of rivers; near by, a friendly 
meandering little creek; round 
and about, farm-land—your 
own and your neighbors’— 
and more streams and lakes 
and woodland; fish and game 
and adventure, through miles 
of country not long since the 
hunting-ground of Indians. 

Down near the ice-house a 
mighty oak reared its head— 
and it was a head liberally 
decorated with bird houses. 
In this tree ‘“Sonny’”’ did his 
first ‘“‘flying.’’ The tree forked 
some distance fromthe ground, 
and to this huge “‘sling-shot 
crotch” this boy used to lug 
his bicycle, up a homemade 
wooden ladder, and then sus- 
pend it there in midair, mount 
it and pedal for dear life to we 
know not how many coun- 
tries of his fertile imagining. 
From its top also parachutes 
were flung, and were wafted 
away, while a boy’s spirit 
floated beneath, turning and 
twisting with the bit of wood 
or washer or nail used to bal- 
last the chute. 

Pulled up on the bank of 
Hike Creek was a homemade 
boat of unique design; small 
enough and light enough for 
use through tortuous and shallow channels, 
yet covered at one end so that boy and dog 
and gun and rod might make foursome 
house-boat jaunts of two or three days’ 
duration. 

But this was not his only plaperonnd. In 
Detroit there was his grandfather’s dental 
laboratory, a miracle room. Then, when he 
was four, his father was sent to Congress; so 
the boy’s winter play ranged over the great 
Capitol, and through the streets, parks, 
museums, and parade-grounds of Washing- 
ton. 

There he had for schoolmates sons of the 
late President Roosevelt. He was a member 
of the Quentin and Kermit “gang.” In this 

ng the name Charles became ‘“Cheese.” 

rinces of Buckingham and of Brussels in- 
spired him with no awe, perhaps, because he 
had known so well the prankish but dicta- 
torial ‘‘princes’”’ of our own White House. 

It was the stirring sight of Lincoln 
Beachey stunting over the national capital 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 ] 





He greets his mother in the shadow of his be- 
loved airplane, the Spirit of St. Louis (photo by 
Times-Wide World) 


FOUR RAPID FLASHES OF THE COLUMBUS OF THE AIR 


He takes the richest man in the world, Henry 
Ford, for his first sireinge ride (photo by 
Times-Wide World) 
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He shakes hands with the commander of 
Bolling Field, before his flight to Mexico 
(photo by Times-Wide World) 






















































































T was good to be a boy on the fringe of 
the north country forest that day—an 
early June day, the first day of sun- 
shine after May’s tempestuous de- 
parture in a downpour of rain. The 

care-free Monday after the closing of the 
district school! Nature was certainly 

celebrating, in the name of all boyhood, the 
festal day! The boy and the black spaniel set 
forth into the open directly following on 
the wind-up of all the household chores. 

There were many tasks, and the boy was the 

sole factotum in the home where he dwelt, 
grateful for shelter and affection. Always, the 
old man, the boy’s guardian, now in illness 

an invalid as well, complimented him. : 

Therefore, it was good to be outdoors in 
this serene morning, taking 
along the consciousness that 
duty had been scrupulously 
attended to within doors. \ 
For the boy that which was \ 
ahead was play. However, \ 
with mock sternness the old 
man had enjoined his helper 
to “hustle out and stick to \ 
the job.” 

The job appointed was to 

o down into Cauldron 

Sones and catch a mess of 
trout. In past times the 

old man had spent many a 
day in the gorge, instructing 
a zealous pupil in angling, 
in the management of a 

canoe, in arts of woodcraft. 

Today the only trouble- 
some shadow across the 
wonderful sunlight was the 
boy’s anxiety roused by his 
aged friend’s increasing in- 
firmity. 

Walking on, he remon- 
strated with the black dog 
that was leaping and bark- 
ing gleefully. “Stop your 
laughing, Eben-ee-zer! Both 
of us ought to be worrying 
about the good old man.” 
The boy had coined a name 
for the black dog. Only in 
stern rebuke was the full 
title employed; now the dog 
understood and plodded in 
silence. 

For Orman the forest was 
a sacred place, made so by 
what the good old man had 
revealed in their experiences 
together. ‘‘There’s all the 
things you can see, and 
which I’ve showed to ye, 
youngster. There’s the 
things you can’t see. But 
you can feel they’re here.” 

This day, marching down 
theaisles between the 
stately trunks, Orman was 
knowing to the fact that 
he had ad items of great 
value in the forest—though 
the findings could not 
weighed in the hand or 
appraised by the eyes. 

An orphan, troubled, per- 
plexed, afraid in the world 
of the city, he had been sent 
into the north country, 
into the custody of a good 
old man. In the sanctity of the forest there 
had been kindly counsel. The boy, approach- 
ing manhood, knew that he had acquired 
courage, stability of character, steadiness 
of purpose, faith in honest endeavor, the 
power to restrain tongue and impatience, 
resentment, and retort. 

He danced along and called to the dog. 
“Come on, Ebbie! If it’s the last big day 
for us, we'll have our fun to jig time! Right 
now the honest old trees are talking to 
us. Pretty soon we'll hear the river laughing. 
Come on! We'll laugh, too!” 

It was gruff laughter when they heard it. 
Only youth’s sense of well-being could 
translate the bodeful roar into any sound 
resembling hilarity. However, the boy 
sensed what was behind the rough-and-ready 
manners of a playfellow. The river had 
become such in his case, after he had been 
properly introduced through the expertness 
of the woodsman who had been mentor. 
At the side of the big eddy he investigated 
and made sure that his canoe was safe 
in its hiding-place. It was artfully con- 
cealed in an alder covert. He had learned 
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the tricks of camouflage from Josiah, who 
explained in what a predicament a woods- 
man would find himself if he failed in any 
points of caution. 


NDER the overturned craft was the 
boy’s fishing kit. The bamboo rod had 
been a Christmas gift from Josiah. 
With a fly Orman was able to make a fifty- 
foot cast, landing his lures on the water as 
lightly as thistledown. But the season was 
too early for flies in that region; a trout’s 
taste was for a baited hook. Orman rigged his 
tackle, glancing at the surface of the eddy 
and estimating conditions. He decided to 
try the deep pools of the deadwater above 
the series of falls. He climbed the terraces, 
going by the narrow, crooked carry path. 
Cauldron Gorge was a fitting name for the 
locality. As always, when the waters were 
high and made din in his ears, Orman was 
conscious of effects like the everlasting gab- 
ble of human voices. This time he was sure 
he did hear voices—tones, even incoherent 
speech of men, now and then a word plainly 
spoken. Half-veiled in the drifting spume 


ty This time Orman was sure 
heard voices—now and 
then a word plainly spoken 
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that eddied high above the 

1, figures came into view. 
They were on a wing of the 
low dam that rimmed the foot 
of the deadwater. These wl 
sons were outlanders; the boy 
noted that fact immediately 
and perceived that they were 
not rustics. Some of them 


breeches. Sometimes fishermen 
from the cities came up into 
that region. He eyed them 
anxiously, fearing they were 
pre-empting his best trout hole. 

However, he saw no rods. 
The men were busy with af- 
fairs that plainly had nothing 
to do with fishing. One was 
occupied with a black box on 
a tripod; others walked along 
the dam, carrying a canoe in 
which was seated a girl, bent 
forward, her hands on the 

unwales. One man ran to and 
ro, shouting crisp orders 
through a megaphone. Then 
he dropped the huge funnel 
and wigwagged signal flags, 
facing toward the depths of 
the gorge. 

Orman, posted on the ledges, 
ae down the canyon and 

held answering flags from 
the bank of the river below 
the big eddy. 

He was mystified by the 
strange activity. In the few 
minutes allowed for observa- 
tion he was not able even to 
guess what it was all about! 
From the dam he heard a 
command: 
‘‘All set! 
Let’s go!” 

He snapped 
around, 
facing the 
strangers, 
just in time 
to see the 
canoe shoot 
out on the 
crest of the 
spillway and 
plunge in its 
descent 
along the 
white mane 
of the flood. 
The girl, a 
helpless 
figure, was 
alone in the 
frail craft! 
It frisked 
and leaped 
through the 
steaming riot 
of the first 
pool and was 
swept on 
down the 
torrent. The instant it was eclipsed by the 
brim of the terrace, Orman flung his gaze 
back to the men on the dam. They were 
exhibiting no signs of excitement, of dismay, 





or of any intention to go to the rescue. 


They stood in their tracks, peering under 
their palms, having the manner of observers 
who were curious rather than concerned in 
the fate of the girl. 

The chivalry of woodsmen was in the boy, 
instilled by the precepts and example of 
the veteran who had taught what a man of 
the forest should be. Orman leaped up and 
down on the ledges and shook his fists at 
the heartless conspirators who had sent a 
girl alone into the tumult of the Cauldron. 

e shrieked his accusations, and the dog 
barked a vociferous canine opinion. 

The men gesticulated furiously; their 
motions indicated that they were command- 
ing the boy to get away into the woods, out 
of sight. The individual who was shouting 
queer ‘‘wuff-wuffs” through the big funnel 
tossed it aside, picked up a rock, and flung 
it at Orman. 

A fine answer that, to appeals for manly 
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decency! All right! If it was up to a boy, 
then up to a boy it should be! 

Orman dropped his rod and rushed down 
the carry path, leaping where the ledges 
broke away in sharp descent. The dog ran 
ahead, exhorting — with shrill yelps. 

In the eddy of the second pool the canoe 
circled once. From the shore Orman shouted 
to the girl, urging her to take a paddle and 
make a try to drive the canoe toward him; 
he waded out on a spur of ledge, almost to 
his shoulders, bracing against the thrust of 
the current, reaching his arms, hoping he 
might be able to set his clutch on the craft. 
But the girl did not raise her head or take 
her hands from the gunwales; she must be 
fairly petrified by fright, the boy decided, 
his ideas in a tumult. 

On its next, and wider, circle the canoe 
shot out of the pool and went on. Below 
there was the big eddy. The boy knew 
its conditions, its tricks and its manners; 
if the eddy were not too notional in that 
extra water, he hoped to save the girl 
there before the canoe went along into the 
jagged rapids below, to run the desperate 
chances of ledge spurs and frothing shallows. 
He leaped on his way to the eddy’s shore 
and dragged his canoe out of its alder cache. 
He carried the craft, its mid-thwart across 
his shoulders, and launched it. 

But the flooding torrent spoiled his cal- 
culations; he had known flotsam to circle 
for days in that giant carrousel; this day, 
however, the eddy was spilling its contents. 

By the time he had his paddle in hand, 
kneeling in the canoe, the other craft forged 
out one the foaming jaws of the pool. 
Orman did not hesitate. In knowing all the 
risks of the rapids, he was fully informed on 
the location of the dangerous ledges, knew 
where the safer cheaaak threaded, showing 
its ‘eam by slick of surface or unimpeded 
rush, 

The dog was in the canoe, needing no 
command to take its wonted place in the 
bow. The animal whimpered when Orman 
drove across the eddy toward the open 
jaws. ‘‘No whining, Eben-ee-zer! It’s a job 
that must be done!” 

With knees set firmly against the sides of 
the canoe, his body braced against the 
mid-thwart, the paddler was fairly a part 
of the craft. He caught and corrected the 
slightest swerving or canting. He rode 
the heaped, white crests of the tumbling 
flood, taking the swift currents, the speed 
of which indicated a channel free from 
clogging ledges. 

e other canoe was making its way well 
in the lead. It seemed to have some sentiency 
of its own in holding to the safer water, 
in keeping parallel with the shore instead of 
swinging broadside to be bowled over and 
under. Qualified as an expert, Orman was 
sure that some sort of a drag, accidental or 
designed, was holding the craft to its 
straighter course. 

Halfway down the rapids he was aware 
that men were shouting to him from the 
bank. He did not turn his head to ascertain 
who they were or what they wanted. Every 
foot of that watery way had its especial 
danger. He gave his attention wholly to the 
job in hand, 

By taking advantage of ledge-hemmed 
chutes, by paddling fiercely when he was not 
obliged to give all his strength to steering, 
he gained on his quarry. He called to the 
girl, trying to hearten her. Still paralyzed 

y fright, apparently, she did not turn her 
head or change her position. 


T the foot of the rapids, on the level of 
A the fields, the flood, moving a 2 
gishly, had inundated a tract partially 
cleared of trees. Orman overtook the fugitive 
canoe, set his own craft against it and, 
paddling in a half-circle, forced both canoes 
out of the current into shallow water. 

His bashfulness as a country boy was now 
asserting itself. This girl, whose chin was 
barely visible under the drooping brim of 
her hat, was smartly attired, was manifestly 
from the city. He refrained from looking 
at her, from speaking to her. ; 

During the descent of the rapids his 
muscles had been taut, his nerves had been 
under control. In the dangers of the white 
water he had been sure of himself. But in 
these safe, overgrown puddles between the 
stumps and the cradle-knolls, in the com- 
pany of this strange maiden, he was nervous 
and awkward. 


In a few minutes he found he could not 
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Every foot of that watery way had its especial 


navigate both canoes through the stump 
tangle and was too greatly embarrassed to 
venture into the girl’s craft as paddler. 
He went over the side into water that came 
to his waist. Near at hand an overturned 
stump displayed roots like outstretched 
arms and across those inviting arms he 
deposited his canoe. 

With much zest in this adventure the 
spaniel leaped into the water and swam 
about in panty on the alert to grab in 
with any sort of assistance. 

Respectfully averting his gaze from the 
silent maiden, though he was made keenly 
curious by her astonishing behavior, he 
clutched the tip of the canoe’s prow and 
began to wade, towing the craft toward the 
dry land. He. would have found the footin 
insecure even if his eyes could have serve 
him. The floor of the flooded level was 
littered with roots and stumps. Between the 
knolls there were depressions into which 
he constantly floundered, sinking to his 
neck. 

Finally complete disaster overtook him. 
He slipped on the slant of an unseen, slimy 
root and went under, instinctively clinging 
to the oappMte in his hand, the bow of the 
canoe. The light craft was overturned. 
Popping uP instantly, Orman was stricken 
by panic. The fall had caught him unawares, 
and he was gasping and strangling; his eyes 
were blinded and smarting. With mist 
vision he beheld the girl half submerged, 
and he floundered to her side. He righted 
the canoe and looked for a moment into her 
face. The hat had fallen off. He beheld a 
visage vacant of expression, eyes wide and 
—s through a tangle of water-soaked 
hair. Still the hands maintained their des- 
perate clutch on the rails of the canoe. 

In the frenzy of his emotions the boy’s 
capacity for estimate and perception de- 
serted him. The girl was dead and was held 
in her posture by a death grip—that was 
his frantic conviction. He plunged around 
to the stern of the canoe, away from that 
ghastly, accusing stare, and pushed the 
craft. toward the shore, stumbling and 
slipping as he went. The dog swam sturdily 
in the rear, bringing the hat. 

Orman was near the shore line before his 
bewildered eyes took note of a grouping of 
persons on the land in the line of his advance. 
He halted, up to his knees in water, holding 
to the canoe. He recognized by garb some 
of the men he had seen at the Seu. “Tm 
afraid she’s dead!”’ he gasped. They laughed, 
all of them, cackling, howling, their hilarity. 

he man with the megaphone came down 
to the edge of the water. Grinning expan- 
sively he said, “Son, if you had brought her 
to lite, that would have been the big kick 
in this thing!” 


And then all the others shrieked louder 
laughter. 
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on his quarry. He called to the girl, trying to hearten her 


“Kid, don’t you know yet what you've 
got there?’”’ demanded the spokesman. 

“No, sir! I—I ain’t looked at the lady 
very sharp,’ stammered Orman. 

Farther up the shore, beyond the city 
folks, were several boys of the locality, 
schoolmates of Orman. They were shrieking 
their mirth. One of them expressed sarcasm 
for the others. 

“Don’t know moving pitchers when you 
see ’em being made! That’s a good one! 
Saving a wax figger! Ow, wow! Wait till 
this news gets passed ’round town! They'll 
all die laughing!” 

Orman stood in his tracks, aghast, looking 
from the dummy to the cavillers. 

“You sure are some hayfoot jasper, son!”’ 
scoffed the picture man. 

A pretty young woman stepped to his side 
and rebuked him. She called him ‘‘Hubby” 
as proof of her right to scold a director of a 
motion picture company. Then she called 
to Orman, ‘Come ashore, young man! I 
have something nice to say to you!’ There 
was gracious promise in her-tones. 

When he stood meekly before the young 
woman he was cheered by a smile in which 
there was appreciation instead of ridicule. 
“The dummy you saved so handsomely, my 
lad, represents me in the picture we're 
making. If I myself had been in the canoe 
you would have risked your life just the 
same, to save me, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am!”’ replied Orman with a mild- 
ness that was more convincing than bravado. 


HE young woman’s sense of the dra- 

matic operated. She stooped and 

plucked an iris and drew the long stalk 
through the upper buttonhole of his belted 
jacket. Then she laid her arm across his 
shoulders and kissed his forehead. There 
were tears in her eyes when Orman looked 
into them. 

In this reaction after derring-do, the boy 
was alarmed by his sudden weak spirit and 
ashamed of his new, quick emotion. His self- 
control was slipping from him. His aged 
preceptor had insistently dwelt on the need 
of keeping a stiff upper lip at all times. But 
the orphaned lad was having the strange 
experience of being mothered a bit; such 
was the attitude of this pretty young 
woman, whose smiling eyes were moist. 

Orman wagged his head slowly, trying to 
crowd back the lump in his throat. 

“Cheer up, Buddy!” she chirruped. 
“Keep remembering you’re an honest-to- 
goodness hero!” : 

The director laid his palm on Orman’s 
shoulder, serious, contrite. “Forget the 
foolish giggles, son! It was the dummy 
business that was getting the big ha-ha. 
But as for you, I never saw a more corking 
job with a canoe.” 

The youngsters herded at a little distance 


persisted in their jeering. The director 
strode toward them, flinging a dismissin 
gesture. “Off with you! Out from underfoot! 
This lad has made good and we'll be starring 
him in pictures before Jong.” With a wink 
and a smile he. shaded humorously that 
pledge when he turned back to Orman. 
“At any rate, you’re already in one picture, 
Mr. Hero!’ What the director said next 
was more or less jargon where Orman’s 
understanding was concerned. “Two cameras 
— you while you were doubling for our 
lead; one on the dam—the other abreast 
the rapids. We would have had to fake our 
actor’s rescue of the girl.”” He called over to 
a young man. “‘A fine mess of it you would 
have made in those rapids, Kenneth, eh?” 
on and actor swapped confirmatory 
aughs. 

Again the director laid his hand on Or- 
man’s shoulder. “I’m asking still another 
favor from you. Lend our lead your coat and 
hat. That’s so he’ll match the long shots in 
his close-ups we’re going to take.” 

Orman did not in the least understand 
but he obligingly stripped off the jacket. 
“It’s sopping wet,” he said. 

“Tt ought to be, after what the hero has 
been through for the sake of the girl,’”” was 
the dry retort. 

While the actor was donning the coat, the 
pretty lady touched up the queer yellow 
tint on her face, her husband holding the 
mirror for her convenience. The spaniel had 
dutifully laid the salvaged hat on the ground 
at his master’s feet. The lady shook it into 
shape and donned it. 

During the next half hour, a favored ob- 
server, Orman stood by and watched opera- 
tions with keen interest. Over and over 
again the leading actor waded to the shore, 
carrying the pretty woman in his arms. The 
camera man twirled the handle of the 
black box on its tripod. There were calls for 
“Camera!” and curt commands, “Cut!” 

Then jacket and hat were returned to the 
owner with much cordiality in the way of 
thanks. But more than thanks was proffered 
by the director when he pulled a roll of bank- 
notes from his breeches pocket. 

“No, sir!’’ declared the boy with determi- 
nation. ‘‘Woodsmen don’t take pay for 
doing their work.” 

The director, Mr. Katon, controlled his 
amusement, asking gravely, ““What’s your 
name?” 

“Orman Rowe, sir!” 

“Your father and mother live here, of 
course?” 

The boy was in control of his upper lip, 
though it did want to quiver. ‘‘I’m from an 
orphans’ home, sir. I live with Mr. Josiah 
Prescott.” 

The pretty woman stepped close to the 
boy and again laid a motherly, caressing 
arm across his shoulder. 





anger. By paddling fiercely when he was not obliged to give all his strength to steering, he gained 


“T joked a bit when I spoke of your going 
into pictures,” the director went on. “But 
we can use a boy such as you seem to be, 
and you are not tied up by any family. 
What say?” 

The boy’s tone and manner when he made 
reply left no opportunity for argument. 
“IT won’t leave Mr. Prescott, not pa any- 
thing! Especially not when he needs me 
most.” 

“Where does he live?” 

Orman explained. 

“‘We’re on location here for a few days, 
son. I think I’ll drop around this evening 
and have a talk with your Mr. Prescott.” 

“But not to coax this boy away from him, 
Ralph,” the wife warned. ‘Orman knows 
his mind in the matter, and we must not 
interfere.” 

The director tossed his hand. “Oh, I’m 
merely going to tell Mr. Prescott what a 
prize he has.” 

Orman turned quickly and walked toward 
the water, hiding his flush of embarrassment. 

“Better stick around awhile longer and 
see how we make pictures,’”’ invited the 
director. 

“IT have to go after my canoe, carry it 
back up the shore, catch a mess of trout, and 
get home before noon to make dinner; sir.” 

“Well,” vouchsafed the picture man after 
a deep breath, ‘‘any youngster who'll turn 
down fun and hustle back to the old’ job 
stacks up as more of a prize than I’d reck- 
oned you were. Good luck, kid! I’ll see you 
later.” 

So, it came about that Orman carried to 
the good old man at noon a story along with 
the fish. 





ANOTHER ADVENTURE NEXT 
MONTH 


OLMAN DAY, long famous as a 
Companion author, has begun a 
new series of stories for you—and a new 
kind of series it is, too. Orman Rowe, 
introduced to you in this thrilling 
story, is bound to be one of your favor- 
ite characters. We don’t mind letting 
you in on a small secret which Mr. Day 
has concealed from you: Orman does 
continue his association with Mr. 
Katon, and he and “‘Biffle’’ have an 
exciting adventure in the movies which 
will be revealed to you in an issue soon 
to reach you. But who is ‘Biffle’? 
Perhaps we've said too much. It wiil 
be better to conceal further details of 
this thrilling and amusing story until 
you have the opportunity of reading 
it for yourself. Watch for it carefully. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


His Only Ocean Voyage 


EORGE WASHINGTON 
was born only a few yards 
from salt water, for the 
Potomac at the mouth of 
Bridges Creek is a tidal 

stream. His nearness to the ocean was 
rather constantly in his boyhood 
thought. As we know, he thought 
once of becoming a sailor. We know 
also that his mother considered the 


wisdom of sending himto Englandto =z... 


school. His whole life was spent close 
to the seashore. Yet in all his life he 
took one voyage and only one. 

That was in 1751, when George was 
nineteen years of age. His brother 
Lawrence was sick. He had tubercu- 
losis, which at that time was believed 
to be caused by cold weather. Heat 
was thought to be a remedy, and the 
hotter the climate the more favor- 
able it was believed to be for the 
patient. 

It was decided that he should go to 
Barbadoes, a small island off the 
West Indies, hardly more than two 
hundred miles from the coast of 
South America. Lawrence was 
too sick to go alone, and so his 
brother George accompanied 
him. They sailed from Virginia, 
September 28, 1751. 

For the second time, George 
kept a diary, a portion of which he 
preserved. He made daily record of the 
weather and wrote what was almost a log- 
book of the voyage. Accustomed to close 
observation, he was careful also of his 
records. 

He tells us through the tattered pages of 
this journal that the vessel experienced “‘a 
disturbed and large Sea which imminently 
endangered our masts rolling away.’’ As 
usual, the sailors said it was the worst 
weather they had ever known; “the seamen 
seemed disheartened, confessing they never 
had seen such weather before.’’ They had 
“‘a constant succession of hard Winds, 
Squals of Rain and Calms.” There was a 
day when the ship had to go under reefed 
sails. It met “‘a large tumbling Sea running 
many ways.” 

Sometimes they caught fish: 

“Catched a Dolphin at 8 p.m. a Shark at 
11 and one of his pilot fish; the Dolphin and 
pilot was dressed for Dinner.” 

Only once, and then on the return trip, 
did he confess to seasickness: 

“Met with a brisk Trade wind and pretty 
large Swell which made the Ship rowl much 
and me very sick.” 

The ship was small, and the voyage lasted 
thirty-seven days. At four o’clock on the 
morning of November 4, they were sur- 
prised to find that they were within three 
leagues of land. By their reckoning they 
should have been one hundred fifty leagues to 
the westward of the island, if George under- 
stood the figures correctly. This seems 
almost incredible, even with their poor in- 
struments, but they had been at the mercy 
of contrary winds. 

Glad were they to be on shore. They found 
the island abloom, and they were ‘‘perfectly 
ravished by the beautiful prospects which 
on every side presented to our view the 
fields of Cain, Corn, Fruit Trees &c in a 
delightful green.”’ 

They found their lodgings ‘‘extravagantly 
dear.”’ We cannot wonder. The price was 
fifteen pounds a month, and laundry and 
liquor were extra. 

There George Washington, probably for 
the first time in his life, attended a theater. 
He saw ‘‘The Tragedy of George Barnwell.” 

It was a new experience to him, and he did 
not venture a judgment of his own. It ‘‘was 
said to be well performed.” 

A physician gave Lawrence Washington 
encouragement. Lawrence believed he was 
to recover. But he did not improve. More- 
over, George fell ill. Major Clarke invited 
the brothers to take breakfast and dinner at 
his house. They were somewhat reluctant, 
because the Clarke family had smallpox, but 
the Washingtons did not feel at liberty to 
decline. So they breakfasted and dined at 
the Clarke home and enjoyed its hospi- 
tality. 

On November 17, George was ‘‘strongly 
attacked with the smallpox.’’ He sent to 
Doctor Lanathan, who gave him constant 
attendance. George recovered and was able 
to go out on Thursday, December 12. 

. He carried the scars of that sickness all 
his life. Parson Weems thought them rather 
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The Life of Washington 


By William €. 


an ornament than a disfigurement. But it is 
hardly possible that Washington, still un- 
married, and painfully conscious of what he 
lacked of manly beauty, would have agreed 
with him. However, so large a proportion of 
the people of those days were similarly 
adorned that his pitted features cannot 
have been regarded as repellent. 

Lawrence did not improve. It became evi- 
dent that the climate was not doing him 
the good which he anticipated. He decided 
to try the less torrid climate of Bermuda, and 
wanted Mrs. Washington to meet him 
there. So he sailed in one ship and George 
in another. Alas, Lawrence got on no better 
in Bermuda than he had done in Barba- 
does. 

George sailed on the Industry on Decem- 
ber 22, 1751, and made a homeward voyage 
of about the same length as the outward 
voyage had been. The Industry reached the 
— of the York River, January 26, 
1752. 

He delivered the letters which Lawrence 
had sent, asking that his wife, Anne Fairfax 
Washington, should join him in Bermuda, 
and that George should accompany her. 
But they did not go. We are not told the 
reason, but we can hardly guess wrongly. 
Before they were ready to start, they must 
have received tidings that Lawrence was 
not improving, and that they were to await 
his return. He came back to Virginia, took 
to his bed, resigned his position as adjutant- 
general in the colonial militia, with the rea- 
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sonable hope that his brother George would 
succeed him in that position, and died July 
26, 1752. 

By the will of Lawrence Washington, 
George became his executor and the mana- 
ger of his estate. The will also provided 
that in case of the death of the little daugh- 
ter of Lawrence, an only child, George 
should inherit the estate, subject to a life 
interest to be paid annually to Mrs. Law- 
rence Washington. George was guardian of 
his little niece, who did not live long. By an 
equitable arrangement, George undertook 
to pay his sister-in-law a sum in _instal- 
ments in a way which she preferred to the 
provision in the will, and he faithfully 
carried out the arrangement. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
AThousand Miles in theWilderness 


ASHINGTON’S adventures as a 
surveyor gave him a vision of the 
West which led him to plan wisely 
and well for his own future and for the future 


of the country. The average gentleman of 
Virginia, in those days, did not think that 


the colonies would ever stretch very far 
back from tidewater. Washington had gone 
far inland, up the Potomac, to the northern 
part of what is now West Virginia. His esti- 
mate of the value of Harper’s Ferry was so 
high that he later bought this important 
location for the government. 
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i An event was taking place that 
would give him a still wider knowledge 
of the land that lay to the north of 
his home. The English lands along the 
Atlantic Coast lay south of a smailer 
domain belonging to the French, who 
owned the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, with its fisheries, as well as the 
— stretching north of the Great 

es 


The French had learned to live 
awed among the Indians, as the 
nglish seldom did. The Indians were 
disposed to regard the French as their 
friends and allies. There were trading 
posts reaching into the western lands; 
and France also claimed the land lying 
south of the Great Lakes, although 
the English charter carried them 
westward to ‘“‘the Great South Sea,” 
as they called the Pacific Ocean. 
Meanwhile, both the French and the 
English population were increasing. 
In this situation were the seeds of an 
inevitable conflict. 
George Washington had an early 
love for military life. His brother 
~ Lawrence had been a soldier, and 
George was eager to have the same 
experience. In 1752 he visited 
Williamsburg, at that time 
the capital of Virginia, and 
was commissioned adjutant- 
general of the northern divi- 
sion of that colony. He was 
only twenty-one. There was no 
fighting as yet to be done. But 
an opportunity for service soon presented 
itself. Governor Dinwiddie was one of 
twenty owners of a half-million of acres in 
the Ohio Valley. Lawrence and George 
Washington were among the stockholders. 
Dinwiddie had tried to send a messenger 
to the French who lived on that land, to 
warn them to get off the land, which, in 
his opinion, belonged to the English. He 
hired William Trent to do this. Trent got 
as far as Logstown, near the present site 
of Pittsburgh. He found that the French 
commander was a hundred and fifty miles 
farther off and was having trouble with 
the Indians. Trent thought it wise to leave 
matters as they were; he returned to Virginia 
and delivered this report to the governor. 

Needless to say, Dinwiddie was not satis- 
fied. He wanted someone who would carry 
his message to the French commander, no 
matter what the risk. He picked Washington 
for the mission. Washington was more than 
willing. It was adventure that appealed to a 
young soldier who knew the woods. He rode 
west in October, 1753, taking as interpreter a 
Dutchman named Van Braam, who had 
given him fencing lessons and claimed to 
speak French. Unfortunately, he knew less 
— than he and Washington thought he 

id. 

They got as far as Fort Cumberland, 
which was as far as Washington knew the 
way. There he engaged a man named 
Christopher Gist to act as guide. Two traders 
and two ‘‘servitors’’ accompanied them. It 
was now the middle of November, and the 
rains were constant, streams were swollen, 
and there were many delays; but at length 
they reached the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, where the Ohio 
Company had selected a site for a fort. 

There they met the Indians, and held a 
conference with a chief named Tanacharis- 
son, who was known as the “‘half-king,” a 
curious title given him because he and his 
tribe were subjects of the Six Nations, or 
Iroquois. The half-king complained of the 
conduct of the French, and was willing to go 
on with Washington to visit the Preach 
commander. He told Washington that the 
French general had said to Fim that the 
Indians did not own the land. The half-king 
quoted him as saying: 

“Child, you talk foolish. You say this land 
belongs to you, but there is not as much as 
the black of my nails yours!” 

The half-king was strongly disposed to 
think kindly of the friendship of the governor 
of Virginia, who also did not admit the claim 
of the French. It is to be feared, however, 
that the governor of Virginia kept his nails 
as free from land for the Indians as did the 
Frenchmen. 

The half-king and two other Indians ac- 
companied Washington as he went farther 
into the wilderness to where Franklin, Penn., 
now is, thirty miles ‘south of ‘the shore of 
Lake Erie. 

There they waited for what seemed to the 
impatient Washington a long time, confer- 
ring with the Indians and with the French 
captain, Joincaire, a half-breed, son of a 
French soldier and an Indian squaw. 
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From Venango, as the settlement was then 

called, to Fort Le Boeuf, now Waterford, 
near Erie, proved to be a four-days’ journey 
through mud and swollen streams. At Fort 
Le Boeuf the journey ended. Washington 
had traveled more than five hundred miles in 
forty-one days, in weather and over trails 
almost the worst that the year could have 
shown. 
There Washington was fortunate in find- 
ing the French commander, an elderly, one- 
eyed man, Legardeur de St. Pierre. That 
officer had himself returned but recentlyfrom 
a long expedition. He had wanted to dis- 
cover how large was the domain which be- 
longed, as he Selleved, to the French king. 
Learning from the Indians that the plain 
extended very far, and was bounded toward 
the setting of the sun by high mountains, 
St. Pierre had explored the wilderness about 
one-third the way across the northern part of 
the State of Ohio; but he did not discover the 
Rocky Mountains, and so he returned and 
was home in time to meet Washington. 

It was fortunate for St. Pierre that he did 
not continue on his journey to the Rocky 
Mountains, for he would almost certainly 
have died before reaching them, and his 
march shows how little the white people 
then knew about the size of this continent. 

St. Pierre received Washington cour- 
teously, and, knowing no more English than 
Washington did French, he sent for a rela- 
tive of his to translate the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddie. How the letter read in its dubious 
translation we may not wholly know, but 
what it said in English was that: 

“The lands upon the River Ohio in the 
Western parts of the Colony of Virginia are 
so notoriously known to be the property of 
the Crown of Great Britain that it is a Mat- 
ter of equal Concern and Surprise to me, to 
hear that a Body of French forces are erect- 
ing Fortresses, and making Settlements upon 
that River within his Majesty’s dominions. 
It becomes my duty to require your peace- 
able Departure.” 

St. Pierre made courteous but equally 
firm reply: 

“T shall transmit your letter to the Mar- 
quis Duguisne. His answer will be a Law to 
me. As for the Summons you send me to 
retire, I do not think myself obliged to obey 
it. Whatever may be your instruction, I am 
here by order of my General; 
and I entreat you, sir, not to 
doubt for one Moment, but 
that I am determined to con- 
form myself to them with all 
the Exactness and Resolution 
which can be expected from 
the best officer.’ 

The answer of the French 
commander was as direct and 
emphatic as military duty 
could have required, but the 
language was still that of of- 
ficial courtesy. To Washing- 
ton, personally, his courtesy 
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“I was unwilling 
he should  under- 
take such a travel, 
who had never been 
used to walking be- 
fore this time. But 
he insisted on it, and 
so we set out with 
our packs, like In- 
dians, and traveled 
eighteen miles. That . 
night the Major was 
much fatigued.” 

Undoubtedly! 
Eighteen miles 
through woods and 
streams and wintry 
weather, and with a 
heavy pack and a 
gun, was a hard first- 
day’s tramp. 

On the second day 
at a place called “the 
murdering-town’’ 
one of the Indians 
who had been with 
them for a part of 
the journey fired at Washington and Gist at 
a distance of fifteen paces, but fortunately 
missed them. Washington suspected that his 
act was prompted by treachery on the part 
of the French, but . rently the plot was 
that of the Indians. hey saw an opportun- 
ity to waylay two white men and obtain 
their — under conditions that would in- 
volve little or no risk to them. Washington 
wrote: 

“We took this fellow into custody, and 
kept him till about nine o’clock at Night; 
then let him go, and walked all the remainin 
Part of the Night to be out of the Reach o 
their Pursuit.” 

It is safe to say that some men would have 
shot him, but Washington preferred the 
dangerous and wearisome long night walk, at 
the end of the second hard day’s march. 

Indeed, Gist thought that their own safety 
required them to kill the savage who had so 
nearly succeeded in murdering one of them. 
“T would have killed him,’’ wrote Gist, “but 
the Major would not suffer me to kill him.” 

They did not stop for rest that night, nor 
yet on the following day. They came to the 
Allegheny River, which they expected to find 
frozen across. Instead, it was 
filled with cakes of floating 
ice. Washington tells how 
they met this emergency, for 
they had more than one good 
reason for wanting to get this 
stream behind them; they 
wanted if possible to put it 
between themselves and any 
possible pursuers. He says: 

“There was no Way for get- 
ting over but ona Raft; which 
we set about with one poor 
Hatchet, and finished soon 
after Sun-setting.” 


was marked. As Washington The watch which Wash- It was well for Washington 
insisted on a prompt return, ington carried for many that he had learned to use the 
the French officer soon sent ia hatchet. They must have had 


him on his way with a plenti- 

ful supply of provisions. But Washington 
knew that the French were now stealing 
away the loyalty of the half-king and were 
determined to hold their ground, with as- 
sistance from the Indians. He was eager to 
get back. His Indian friends were being 
urnished with liquor and presents, and were 
growing less and less dependable. ‘I can’t 
say that ever in my Life I suffered so much 
Anxiety as I did in this affair,” he wrote. 
‘I saw that every stratagem which the most 
fruitful Brain could invent was practiced to 
win the half-king to their Interest.” 

The half-king grew less and less compliant 
with Washington's requests. And now it was 
discovered that the horses on which Wash- 
ington and his party had come, and which 
were naturally much fatigued by the journey, 
had not improved their condition during the 
delay. Washington was always a horseman, 
and not a man accustomed to long walks; 
but he determined to make the way back to 
Virginia on foot. 

He left Van Braam with the horses and 
baggage, with instructions to follow when 
conditions grew more favorable. He took his 
papers, including the reply of St. Pierre, and 
started back. He put off his uniform, and, as 
he said, ‘tied myself up in a match-coat.” 
That was a Coat of matched skins, sewed to- 
gether into a garment. ‘Then with Gun in 
Hand and Pack at my Back, I set out, with 
Mr, Gist fitted in the same manner.” 

Gist did not wholly approve of this ven- 
ture. It seemed to him that Washington was 
more courageous than prudent. Like Wash- 
ington, he kept a diary, and he wrote: 


hard work to complete their 
raft before night, and how weary they must 
have been we can imagine, for this was their 
third day. Then they launched their un- 
wieldly craft. Washington goes on: 

“But before we were Half Way over, we 
were jammed in the Ice, in such a Manner 
that we expected every Moment our Raft to 
sink, and ourselves to Perish. I put out my 
Setting Pole to try to stop the raft, that the 
Ice might pass by, when the Rapidity of the 
Stream threw it with so much Violence 
against the Pole that it jerked me into ten 
Feet of Water; but I fortunately saved my- 
self by catching hold of one of the Raft 
Logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts we 
could not get the Raft to either Shore; but 
we were obliged, as we were near an Island, 
to quit our Raft and make to it. 

“The cold was so extremely severe, that 
Mr. Gist had all his Fingers and some of his 
Toes frozen; but the water was shut up so 
hard, that we found no Difficulty in Getting 
off the Island, on the Ice, in the Morning.”’ 

There they found shelter in the house of a 
Mr. Frazier, and they must have needed rest 
and treatment for their frost-bitten fingers 
and toes; but Washington writes not of 
these discomforts, but of his effort to obtain 
horses that they might continue their jour- 
ney with better speed. An Indian queen 
lived where now McKeesport stands, and 
Washington was informed that she had not 
been pleased at his having passed her on his 
outward journey. So he made her a present 
of ‘‘a Match-coat and a Bottle of Rum, which 
latter was thought much the best Present of 
the two.” 





Washington at 25; from a miniature in 
ivory presented by him to his niece Harriet 


- firmed and his faith in Washing- 


Leaving this dusky 
forest princess 
doubly warmed by 
his two presents, 
and having secured 
two horses, Washing- 
ton set forth again. 
Mounted now, and 
in little danger from 
Indians, he made all 
possible speed back 
to civilization. He 
reached Williams- 
burg on January 16, 
1754. He had trav- 
eled a thousand 
miles, in rigorous 
winter weather, and 
had endured great 
peril and hardship. 
He soon stood before 
Governor Dinwiddie. 

That official was 
most appreciative. 
He had sent forth 
one messenger who 
had failed to deliver 
the letter and brought him no definite reply. 
George Washington had hunted till he found 
the French commander and had delivered 
the governor’s missive and brought back an 
answer which left no reasonable doubt as 
to the intentions of the French. Those in- 
tentions were precisely what 
Governor Dinwiddie had ex- 
pected. His judgment was con- 


ton was justified. 

Not yet was Washington 
permitted to rest. The governor 
wanted George to write out his 
report, that it might be sent to 
London, and there was but one 
day before the ship would sail. 

Perhaps that was Washing- 
ton’s hardest day’s work in con- 
nection with this journey, but 
he went at it resolutely, so that 
- report was ready for the 
ship. 

When the report arrived in London, in the 
form of the journal which we have been 
quoting from time to time in this chapter, 
it was seen to be a document of importance. 
It showed that the French intended to dis- 
pute the British claim to possession of terri- 
tory which their majesties, the sovereigns of 
Great Britain, had granted to their American 
colonies. This was ominous news. 

We have no present occasion, nor had 
George Washington, to discuss the question 
whose was the better claim to the western 
territory, that of the English or that of the 
French. He, of course, believed that the 
English had the right of the contention, and 
any question on that score was settled long 
ago; we need not raise it now. All that we 
need is to record that George Washing- 
ton, twenty-one years of age, undertook 
a difficult and dangerous adventure, in 
which one brave man had failed, and that, 
through many dangers and much hard- 
~ he did faithfully what he was sent out 
to do. 

The name of George Washington became a 
familiar one in London, soon to be 
forgotten; but it was to be re- 
called later in a way that will 
never die. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Washington the Lover 


O account of the youth of 
George Washington should 
fail to relate that he was 

an ardent squire of dames. While 
he was still a school-boy he toiled 
painfully at an acrostic in honor 
of a girl named Frances Alexander 
and got three quarters of the way 
through it. Just by way of seeing 
how he succeeded in the writing 
of verse it may be worth while to 
quote this literary effort, reading 
down the first letter of the lines 
that we may be sure about the 
name of the girl whose name he 
undertook to immortalize in 
the initials of his acrostic: 


From your bright sparkling Eyes I 
was undone; 

Rays, you have; more transparent 
than the Sun, 

Amidst its glory in the rising day 
None can you equal in your 
bright array; 
Constant in your calm and pencil used 

unspotted mind; 
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Equal to all, but will to none Prove kind, 
So knowing, seldom one so Young you’l find. 


Ah! woe is me, that I should love and conceal 
Long have I wished, but never dare reveal, 
Even though severely Love's Pains I feel; 
Xerxes, that great, wasn’t free from Cupid’s 


art, 
And all the greatest Heroes felt the smart. 


He needed four lines more, beginning in 
succession with the letters N, D, E, and R. 
He did not succeed in finding them, although 
he had so successfully managed the hard 
letter X. Perhaps George William Fairfax 
came along when the acrostic was unfinished 
and invited George to a fox hunt. We know 
nothing about Frances Alexander, and it is 
to be feared that she never knew that George 
Washington was “feeling the smart.” 
Xerxes and all the greatest ) Fhe may have 
felt the same, but none of them died of it in 
this stage of their sorrow. 

Soon after, George Washington was in 
deep dejection over a girl whom he called his 
“lowland beauty.” We do not know her 
name. She may have been Lucy Grymes, 
who married Henry Lee and became the 
grandmother of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Who- 
ever she was, she held a place in Washing- 
ton’s heart from which at the time she could 
not be dislodged even by the presence near at 
hand of Mary Cary, whose sister Sally was 
the wife of George William Fairfax. In three 
different letters that have been 
preserved George tells of his 
hopeless longing for ‘‘the lowland 
beauty,’’ who, he fears, is sure to 
refuse him if he told her of his 
love. In the same letters he tells 
of the presence near him of Mary 
Cary, who is not yet a comfort 
to his sad heart. A quotation 
from one of these letters will 
show how he thought he felt: 

““My place of residence is at 
present at His Lordship where I 
might was my heart disengag’d 
pass my time very pleasantly as 
there’s a very agreeable Young 
Lady Lives in the same house (Col. George 
Fairfax’s wife’s Sister) but as that’s only 
adding Fuel to fire it makes me the more’ 
uneasy for by often and unavoidably being 
in Company with her revives my former 
Passion for your Low Land Beauty whereas 
was I to live more retired from Young 
Women I might in some measure eleviate 
my sorrows by burying that chastness for 
as I am very well assured that’s the only 
antidote or remedy that I can be re- 
lieved by or only recess that can administer 
any cure or help to me as I am well con- 
vinced was I ever to attempt anything I 
should only get a denial which would only be 
an adding grief to uneasiness.” 

That is a sentence of terrible length, and 
no doubt George Washington thought he 
felt as badly as he wrote. 

But he did not wear crépe forever. Mary 
Cary in time took his mind off his earlier 
troubles. He appears to have paid ardent 
court to her, and to have forgotten all the 
earlier objects of his devotion and despair. 
But she seems to have rejected him. 

We do not know any good reason why 
George Washington should have 
been unfortunate in these affairs. 
He was a tall, strong, courageous 
young man, of good family, and 
with good prospects. Still, if he had 
some reason to assure himself that 
he was unpopular with women, 
we may at least conjecture what 
the reason may have been. He 
was a big, raw-boned young fel- 
low, with hands which Lafayette 
said were the largest he ever saw 
upon a human being, and feet 
not out of proportion. He must 
have had a lengthy “awkward 
age” in which he felt with undue 
sensitiveness this lack of grace 
and charm. Perhaps there was a 
time when he danced awkwardly 
and trod on his partner’s toes. 
But that stage passed in time, 
and Washington, big and tall as 
he was, was recognized as not 
lacking in grace and was thought 
of as a very desirable future hus- 
band for some nice Virginia girl. 
But that did not comfort him in 
the days of his puppy love. He 
took his love affairs very seriously. 

We can sympathize with him, 
because the joys and sorrows of 
eighteen—however absurd 
the cause—are just as 
poignant at the time as the 
real troubles of maturity. 
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Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


JIMMY RUNS FROM OFFICE 
— 





“TI mean this stuff is out, all of it,’’ declared Jimmy... . ‘I'm not a candidate for anything. I don’t want to run for anything’ 


By Jonathan ‘Brooks 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE AVISON 


IMMY BYERS, his economics, science, 
and language for the next day in hand, 
picked up a book on railroad organiza- 
tion that he had found in the Jordan 
library, and leaned back under a read- 
ing lamp to enjoy himself for an hour 

before going to bed. No sooner had he gotten 
his nose buried in the volume, however, 
than his door opened and his friends of the 
Big Four trooped in. 

“Hi, kid, put up the reading matter,” 
greeted Billy Armstrong. 

“Yeah, can the cramming,’’ added Les 
Moore. ‘‘Something important going on.” 

“‘Gotta fellow here we want you to meet,” 
Big Jake Hilligoss, third in line, declared. 
“Byers, meet Mr. Nelson. Slippy, this is 
Jim Byers.” 

Jimmy put down his book, stood up, 
and extended a hand to the newcomer, 
Slippy Nelson. “Glad to know you, Mr. 
Nelson,” he said. 

“Slippy,’’ spoke up Billy, “is going to be 
your manager.” 

“Ts your manager, right now,’ Les de- 
clared: ‘‘All set. Ready to go. We're your 
board of strategy, and we've signed him 
on as manager.” 

“For the love of Lizzie,” Jimmy protested, 
looking from one to another of the invading 
quartet in search of enlightenment, ‘‘what’s 
this all about?” 

“Well,” said Les Moore, plumping himself 
down on a trunk, ‘‘you’re in politics.” 

“Not on your life—” 

‘And you're going to be elected president 
of the sophomore class,” added Billy. 

“Under the auspices of the bigger three of 
the Big Four,” began Jake. 

“And the personal supervision of Mr. 
Slippy Nelson,” concluded Les. 

“Whose idea is this?’’ demanded Jim, 
in surprise. 

“Ours,’’ spoke the three in unison. 

“Nothing doing.” Jimmy grinned. 

“What do you mean?” asked Billy. 

“IT mean this stuff is out, all of it,’’ de- 
clared Jimmy, leaning back against his study 
table. “I’m not a candidate for anything. I 
don't want to run for anything. I’m no 
politician—”’ 


“‘We are the politicians,” protested Billy. 
“You only have to be the statesman.” 

“Not that, either,” said Jimmy, shaking 
his head. “I’m no candidate, and that’s all 
there is to it. Got no time to run for any- 
thing, nor to serve on any job if I’m elected. 
Wouldn’t be elected, anyhow—” 

“Leave that to us,” suggested Slippy 
Nelson, confidently. 

“And I want my time for myself,’ Jimmy 
continued, ignoring the interruption. ‘‘Got 
my studies to get, and some outside reading; 
and it’s almost time for baseball, and I’m 
going to try for the team.” 

“That's just it,” spoke up Nelson again. 
“Your football and basketball record for the 
Varsity and your freshman baseball make 
you the best man we’ve got to run. It will 
be a cinch—” 

“Nothing doing,” said Jim, firmly. “I 
don’t want to be class president, and I will 
not be. Even if I wanted to, I could not be 
elected. I don’t know anybody but our own 
gang here, and the gymnasium bunch.” 

The four boys stared at Jimmy in amaze- 
ment, unable to understand his position. 
Jimmy, at first inclined to be angry, had to 
smile at their awkward embarrassment. 

“‘We’ll elect him, whether he wants us to or 
not,” grinned Slippy Nelson. 

“No. Wait—I’ve got a better idea than 
that,’’ spoke up Les, suddenly. 

“Shoot it,’’ commanded Billy. 

‘*No; come on outside,’’ said Les. ‘Leave 
him flat, the poor shrimp. Get your nose 
back into that book, you poor little runt,” 
he added, leading the way to the door as 
he spoke. Billy, Jake, and Slippy Nelson 
followed him, while Jimmy grinned at them. 
As the door closed behind them, he picked 
up his book again. 

“Hope you have a nice caucus,” he called 
after them. 

Jim sat down again, adjusted his reading 
lamp, and tried to devote himself to the 


book in which he had been interested when 
the four interrupted him, but he could not 
concentrate on railroad organization. 


TUDY out of the question, he put down 
the book, and went to bed. He heard no 
more of the candidacy next day and 

hoped it had been abandoned by his bud- 
dies. He asked each of the other three of 
their Big Four about it during the day, but 
all of them evaded answering. All carried 
an air of mystery. Jimmy wondered what 
could be afoot. That night, after dinner, 
“0s found enlightenment thrust rudely at 
im. 

“Call for Kangaroo Court,’’ he heard one 
of the fraternity brothers shouting. 

Within five minutes all the fraternity 
above the freshman class were assembled in 
the big living-room, and Kangaroo Court 
had convened. Within another minute 
Jimmy had been arrested and was before 
the bar in the custody of Les Moore and 
big Jake Hilligoss. Behind the impromptu 
bar of justice sat Tony Hammond, the 
senior with whom Jimmy shared his room, 
as presiding judge. 

“This Kangaroo Court will be in disor- 
der,”’ called out Hammond, slamming a book 
on the table that formed both bench and 
bar. “Everybody sit down, except the 
prisoner. Prisoner, stand before me,’’ he 
continued, addressing Jimmy. ‘‘Have you 
any counsel?”’ 

“If it please the Kangaroo Court, I'll act 
as my own counsel,” said Jim, grinning 
despite his apprehension. 

“Very good, and I'll appoint Jerry Davis, 
who some time ago conducted the case of the 
State versus Armstrong with success, as 
prosecuting attorney,’ said Hammond, in 
mock seriousness. ‘‘The prosecution will 
proceed to obtain a conviction.” 

“Your Honor, and gentlemen of the jury,” 
began Jerry Davis, stepping up to the bar, 


while the fraternity members, sprawling on 
the floor, on chairs and tables, cheered. 
“Our case is simple. A committee of our best 
sophomores waited on Brother Byers and 
notified him he had been nominated for 
sophomore president on a strong slate. 
Brother Byers would have no part of it. 
He refused, declined, balked, and otherwise 
renigged on the program.” 

“A serious charge,’’ proclaimed Tony 
Hammond. ‘Prisoner, what is your plea? 
Guilty or not guilty?” 

— Your Honor," grinned Jim. 
“ ut—’’ 

“Hold your argument,’’ Hammond or- 
dered. ‘‘The State will proceed with its 
argument. Mr. Prosecutor?” 

“Our contention, Your Honor,’’ began 
Davis, ‘‘is that Brother Byers has no legal, 
moral, or personal right to throw down his 
fraternity in this manner. Alpha Omega has 
done well in scholarship, in athletics, in 
journalism, and in social affairs. We are 

roud of our record in these things. But we 

ave been shoved to the bottom of the ladder 
year after year in campus politics. The 
reason is that the Beta Phis have organized 
a gang against us every time. They have 
recruited other fraternities to keep us out 
of campus honors. Now then, we have in our 
house here one Jim Byers—”’ 

“Your Honor,” Jimmy interrupted, “why 
does the lightning have to strike me?” 

“This Byers, by reason of his success in 
football, baseball, and basketball, and by 
reason of his personality,’’ resumed Davis, 
“should make an admirable candidate for 
sophomore president. Our house is surely en- 
titled to at least one class presidency. 
Slippy Nelson, of the Psi Delts, is organizing 
other chapters for him. It looks as if he 
could be elected. We plead that Byers should 
forget selfish purpose, submerge personal 
desires, and bring up his loyalty to old 
Alpha Omega to the fore; we plead that 
he be sentenced to a term of political en- 
deavor, in order that we may beat the Beta 
Phis. This much, at least, he owes to us. 
We urge the jury to bring in a finding of 
obligation by Brother Byers to win honor 
for this fraternity by beating the Beta Phis.”’ 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,” began Ham- 
mond, as Davis wiped his red face and sat 
down on the floor, “you have heard the 
argument of the State in the case against 
Byers. What is your pleasure?” 

“Your Honor,” Jimmy spoke up quickly. 
But he was too late. Already the jury had 
taken the cue from the Kangaroo judge. 

“Question! Question!” shouted the motley 
crowd. 

“Have you reached a verdict?” asked 
Hammond. 

“Beat the Beta Phis! Beat the Beta 
Phis!”’ came a concerted yell in reply. 

In vain Jimmy tried to get the floor for an 
argument in his own behalf. Judge Ham- 
mond banged the table with his book and 
ignored Jimmy’s plea to be heard. 

“This court rules Byers in default of his 
duty to his fraternity unless he changes his 
position,” said the Kangaroo judge, sternly. 
“It sentences Brother Byers to a strenuous 
effort to beat the Beta Phis; but it will sus- 
pend pronouncement of punishment pending 
the result of efforts Brother Byers may make. 
This Kangaroo Court stands adjourned!” 
And he banged the table again to emphasize 
adjournment. 

Jimmy, rememberin that Kangaroo 
Court, though conducted in a spirit of horse- 
play, was a serious matter within the fra- 
ternity, could only grin and accept the 
judgment. ‘ 

“Oh, well,” he said finally, ‘if Les and 
Billy and Jake can put it across, let them go 
ahead. But I don’t want the job.” 

As he went upstairs to his room, Jimmy 
remembered how that phrase, “beat the 
Beta Phis’ had been repeated over and 


over. 

Plans for the election were rushed along by 
Les, Billy, and Jake, under the leadership of 
the scheming, crafty Slippy Nelson. Judging 
by the number of times they consulted with 
Jimmy, and the various errands and tricks 
they announced at these conferences, the 
four of them must have had little time and 
energy for study. But what study can offer 
the excitement of a hard-fought political 
battle in school? 

Jim kept up his work, but managed also to 
keep in touch with the campaign, although 
he could not bring himself to the point of 
soliciting support or making trades with 
others interested in the election. He knew 
that Billy, under Slippy’s direction, was 
working among the sororities and co-eds 
generally to gain votes for him. He knew that 
Jake, directed by Slippy, was campaigning 
for him among the “‘barbs,”’ or non-fraternity 
students, and he knew big Les Moore was 
trying to line up the sophomore athletes, 
under the suggestion of Slippy Nelson. 

“Old Sammy Jones is the best friend we’ve 
got,” Les declared, one day at lunch. ‘‘He’s 
a rotten football player, but he’s sure got a 
lot of friends, and he’s working his head off 
for you, Jim.” 

“Big Sam, the sub-guard?”’ 

“Yeah, and he’s one real guy,’’ said Les. 

“Wish I had an easy job like yours, Les,”’ 
said Billy. ‘“The athletes know Jim, but the 
women at the sorority houses don’t know 
him from Adam, Say, Jim, you gotta go with 
me over to the Mu Kappa house tonight. 
I can’t get those dames lined up by myself.” 

“If I go over, I suppose they'll all like my 
looks so well they'll vote twice apiece for me, 
hey?” queried { Sathirag sarcastically. ‘But 

say, is that the reason you dragged me over 
there, twice, before this thing came up?” 

“Aw, I just wanted yuh to give the gals a 
treat,” muttered Billy, whereupon the 
boys at the table burst into laughter at 
Jimmy's expense. 

That evening, however, he agreed to 
© out with Billy to the Mu Kappa 
ouse, and he spent an hour talking 
with Dorothy Comstock. He told 
her, frankly, the whole story of the 
potent campaign and said he wished 
e had never been dragged into it. 

“And that’s one thing I wanted to 
talk to you about,” he said. ‘You 
know, I’m not much on society stuff. 
But I wondered if you didn’t think I'd 
been coming over here just for political 
reasons—to get your girls lined up?” 


laughed Miss Comstock. “You didn’t 
mention it—”’ 


boys were putting me up,” explained 
Jimmy, interrupting. 

That's all right, and I wouldn’t have 
thought anything about it, anyhow.” The 
girl laughed again. “But you can bet on one 
thing. Johnny Overstreet is rushing around 
with our girls all he can, and he won't 
get anywhere. He’s promised that, if he is 


“That's where 
“I didn’t think anything about it,” Johnny is dumb— 
they have only 
“I didn’t even know, then, that the seven votes,’’ Miss 
Comstock explained 


elected, the Kappa Pi house can name 
the sophomore cotillon queen.” 

“Oh, I see,” grinned Jimmy, beginning to 
glimpse the maneuvering going on against 
him. ‘‘Have the Kappa Pi girls many 
votes?” 

“That’s where Johnny is dumb—the 
have only seven votes, and we have fifteen,” 
Miss Comstock explained. ‘‘Now he wishes 
he had not promised them anything, and 
he’s trying to kid us oe, Some of our girls 
are strong for the Beta Phis, and they like 
Johnny, but they don’t like his stuff just 
now.” 


N Monday, with the election to be 

O held the following Friday, Les, Billy, 

Jake, and Slippy Nelson met in 

Jim’s room for a conference and taking of 

stock. All of them, except Jimmy, were 
rather gloomy. 

“Well, how does it look?’’ asked Jim, 
grinning. ‘‘Why all the gloom?” 

“Tt looks rotten,’’ growled Billy. ‘Next 
time I try to put over a woman-hater 
among the sororities, I hope somebody 
chokes me.” 

“The barbs say they’re tired of voting for 
fraternity men,”’ added Jake, discouraged. 

“And the athletes tell me they can’t make 
any votes, because people are tired of the 
rough-necks running things,” Les contrib- 
uted to the general despair. 

“What do you know, Slippy?” Billy asked 
Nelson. 

“Well, things do look blue,”’ the politician 
replied. ‘‘My gang, the Psi Delts, are O.K., 
and so’s your crowd. We’ve got the Gammas, 
because they have the secretaryship on our 
ticket, and the Bekes, with the treasurer 
candidate. Altogether, we’ve got five fra- 
ternities and three sororities lined up.” 

“How about Overstreet and the Beta 
Phis?”’ asked Jimmy, good-naturedly. 

“They've lined up nine fraternities and 
four sororities,” replied Slippy,  glibly. 
“Looks like they’ve whipped us on organiza- 
tion. But that’s not the row, at all. They’re 
spreading dirt we can’t wipe out.” 

“What dirt?” asked Jimmy, in surprise. 

“Well, one story is that you’re a dumbbell 
rough-neck of an athlete. Another one is that 
you're a stuck-up high-hat from a swell mili- 
tary academy, and that you have no use for 
regular folks. And the same thing goes 
against Les and Bill.” 

‘Aw, that’s apple sauce,”’ spoke up Jake 
Hilligoss, from his seat on the trunk. 

“Sure, but it knocks off votes for us,” 
Slippy retorted. “We gotta get busy and 


















deny these things—spread it around that 
Jim’s a regular guy, and all that.” 

Slippy, Les, and Billy departed, but Jake 
Hilligoss remained behind, too much dis- 
couraged to go out campaigning. 


wars you look as low as if your aunt had 
died. Cheer up; I don’t care about this 
thing,” Jimmy exclaimed. 

“But we do,”’ was all Jake had to say. 

“How do you like Mr. Slippy Nelson?” 
asked Jimmy, curious to get Jake’s slant. 

“I don’t like him—too darned clever,” 
said Jake. “Full of tricks as a monkey is 
of fleas. But Les and Bill thought they knew 
what they were doing when they got a-hold 
of him for manager.”’ 

Just then the door of the room opened and 
Tony Hammond, Jimmy’s senior roommate 
and Kangaroo judge, entered. Behind him 
came a slender little chap with tortoise-shell 

lasses, almost hiding his small face. 

“Well, well, here’s the candidate and one 
of his managers now,” said Hammond. 
“How goes the battle against the Beta 
Phis?” 

“Not so good,” Jimmy grinned. “And I 
should worry.” 

“You’d better get busy, young fellow,” 
warned Hammond. ‘‘Cut out that stuff, and 
show some signs of life, or Kangaroo Court 
will drop on you like a ton of brick. It’s up 
to you to beat the Beta Phis.” 

“Don’t see how—” 

‘Well, I wasn’t going to say anything, but 
young freshman Appledorner here has just 
told me something you ought to know,” 
Hammond continued. “‘Speak up, Apple.” 

“I was just telling Mr. Hammond,” the 
little fellow La oq up in a thin voice, ‘‘that I 
come from the same town that Johnny 
Overstreet comes from, and Slippy Nelson 
comes from. Back home, they’re thick as 
thieves. I don’t see where Nelson gets off 
to manage a gy to beat Overstreet—” 

“By orge, I never did like Nelson,” 
boomed Jake Hilligoss. ‘‘He’s double-crossin’ 
us, sure as the dickens, Jim. I'll get hold of 
him and break his neck.” 

“That wouldn’t help any,” Jimmy com- 
mented. “But I think myself he’s not much 
of a manager.” 

“Then you guys had better get busy, 
pronto,”’ exclaimed Hammond. “‘That’s all, 
Apple.” 

“My gosh, what to do?” asked Hilligoss, 
helplessly. 

“Tony, are there about as many barbs as 
there are fraternity and sorority members?” 
asked Jim, thoughtfully. 

“In your class, there are probably more 
barbs,” said Hammond. 

“Then if the Greeks are split—’’ began 
Jimmy, only to interrupt himself. Then he 
asked, ‘‘When do the candidates have to file 
their names with the faculty-senior com- 
mittee?” 

“By tomorrow noon,’”’ Hammond replied. 
“Thatta boy, kid. Now you're going. Looks 
like you've got some political sense, after all.” 

“You won’t say anything?” queried 
Jimmy, cautiously. 

“I don’t. know anything,” Hammond 
laughed. 

“C’mon, Jake, let’s go,’ 
jumping up and grabbing his cap. ‘“‘Don’t 
say a word to Les and Bill, nor to Slippy 
Nelson. If these folks think they can call 
us rough-necks, and high-hats, and dumbbells 
and all that, and get away with murder 


’ exclaimed Jim, 








to win an election, we'll show them a trick 
of our own.” 

Jake, demanding to know what the big 
idea was, hurried phe and slammed the door 
behind him. He listened carefully to Jimmy’s 
whispering as they went down the stairs and 
nodded finally in agreement, though at first 
apparently unwilling to abide by Jim’s 
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judgment. At the end of the front walk they 
parted and went on different errands. When 
they met again, shortly before supper time, 
Jake had conferred long and earnestly with 
Sam Jones, and Jimmy had visited each of 
the three candidates on the slate that had 
been lined up for him by Slippy Nelson with 
the help of Les and Billy. That evening, 
without a suggestion from Billy, his social 
and sorority manager, Jimmy telephoned 
Miss Comstock and obtained permission 
to call at the Mu Kappa house. When he 
went to bed that night, after a final powwow 
with Jake, he was tingling with suppressed 
excitement. 


ROM then on until Friday, election day, 

things happened thick and fast. Tues- 

day’s Jordan Daily announced that 
Sam Jones, football man and barb, had 
filed as a candidate for sophomore president. 
Slippy, Les, Billy, and Jake cornered Jim 
for a conference, and Slippy promised to 
produce some new strate pd Tuesday eve- 
ning. The Daily on Wednesday announced 
that a big mass meeting of unorganized 
sophomores had pledged dhesandiens to elect 
Jones. Tuesday night’s conference, with 
Jimmy keeping quiet and showing no alarm: 
or excitement, produced no new ideas. 

On Wednesday Slippy called up Jimmy by 
telephone and asked him to meet with him 
at the Soda Keg right away. Jimmy went 
and found Johnny Overstreet, his Beta Phi 
rival for the class presidency, also waiting. 
Slippy and Overstreet, after some hesitation, 
broached the subject of a compromise, with 
a merged Greek ticket to oppose the newly 
organized barb strength. 

“The idea does not interest me,” said Jim. 
“I’m just as well satisfied with my chances 
now as I ever was. And after all the yarns 
that have been spilled about my being a 
dumbbell, and a rough-neck, and a high-hat, 
and so on—” 

“Aw, say, we never—” complained Over- 
= guiltily. 

“I’m not saying you did, or that Sli 
did, either,” and Jimmy grinned and winked 
at the tricky Nelson. ‘‘But it was done, and 
our side didn’t do it.” 

He walked out of the Soda Keg, grinning 
at the discomfiture of Nelson and Over- 
street. From the Soda Keg he went down- 
town to a printing office and left an order 
for some handbills. 

_Thursday, the prediction was for a land- 
slide to Sam Jones. And Friday, the landslide 
materialized. Barbs arriving at the polling- 
place in the Union building found handbills 
telling them how to vote, each bill listing 
Jones as the candidate for president on a 
slate which included all the other names on 
Jimmy’s old ticket! 

Jones, for president, 297 votes, Overstreet 
169, Byers 46, was the final result. But all of 
Jimmy’s old slate swept into office. Jimmy 
grinned at his wretched buddies, Les and 
Billy, as the vote was announced that 
night. 

“We'll fix you fellows yet,”’ raged Billy, 
as they entered the fraternity house. 

Together they climbed the stairs and 
found Hammond in his room. 

“We claim that this Byers runt has thrown 
us down,” exclaimed Billy, as they entered 
the study room. 

“What about it, Byers?’’ asked the 
lordly Hammond, with all the dignity 
of a ruling senior. 

“I claim I have carried out the 
orders of the court,” said Jim, grin- 
ning. 

“What, what?’’ demanded Les. 

““My orders were to beat the Beta 
Phis,” Jimmy continued, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘All right. We had a 
tip that Slippy Nelson was a chum 
of Overstreet, and was double-cross- 
ing us. So we, Jake and I, got Sam 
Jones to run and grab the big barb 
vote. I got the rest of our ticket to ~ 
sit tight and ride in with Jones, and 
we got the Mu Kappas to throw in 
fifteen votes, with Jones promising 
them the right to name the cotillon 
queen. That was the layout.” 

“And I suppose you also got those hand- 
bills printed, hey?’’ demanded Les. 

“Sure,” Jimmy agreed. “And the result 
is, the Beta Phis are licked! Them was my 
orders,” and he grinned mischievously at his 
two buddies. They stared back, their mouths 
dropping open in a silly fashion. 

alf an hour later the effort of Brothers 
Armstrong and Moore to duck Brother 
Byers in a tub of cold water ended in a 
draw or ——_ due to the arrival of rein- 
forcements for Brother Byers, in the form of 
big Brother Hilligoss. 
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He stared at her as if she were a ghost. But she was too alive, too vital, to be one. . . What new tones were in her lovely speaking voice, 


CHAPTER SIX 


In the Balance 


HAN JONES went out of the Allen 
house on a run and never slackened 
his pace until he was at the hotel. 
A taxicab stood outside it. 

“To Carney Field,’’ ordered Shan, 
flinging himself inside. ‘‘And drive hard!” 

“T’ll do my best,”’ drawled the driver, a 
lanky youth of sixteen. Soon even Shan’s 
desire for speed was more than gratified. 
The cab turned each corner on two wheels. 
It missed other vehicles by a hair’s breadth. 
On the open road, outside of town, it almost 
left the ground and flew. But the furious 
speed was welcome to Shan. In a few minutes 
now he would be out of this dangerous cab 
and in a safe, smoothly flying airplane on 
the way to Fort Worth. There he would 
secure the precious serum that might save 
June’s life—that must save June’s life. 

In front of the headquarters building, 
Shan jumped out of the cab, tossed a two- 
* dollar bill to the driver, and ran into the 
adjutant’s office. ‘‘I’d like to see Colonel 
Breck,” he cried. ‘‘It’s a matter of life and 
death, and every second counts.” 

Very coolly, the adjutant—a regular army 
major—finished some writing and then 
looked up at the flustered Shan. “The com- 
manding officer is busy,” he said. “Stand 
at attention, Mr. Jones.” 

Shan flushed. Even in his haste, he knew 
that officers below the grade of captain were 
addressed by their superiors in the old 
Army as “Mr.” But the adjutant’s tone 
seemed deliberately insulting. Well—an 
adjutant’s office in the Army was the last 
place in which to show foolish pride or 
pique. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said Shan, coming to 
attention and bringing his heels together. 
“I should have stated my business. A girl 


what new fire in her dark eyes! Shan was amazed. (Page 82) 
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in town is dying of meningitis, and the only 
available serum is at Fort Worth. I was sure, 
therefore, that you would permit me to take 
a ship and fly for it. In fact—” 

“One minute, Mr. Jones. This is the 
United States Army, and we are in war time. 


The Army is not at all interested in girls 
in town!’’ 

Shan’s fist knotted itself into a ball. How 
he would have liked to drive that fist home 
on the pale, sneering face that looked at him 
from the desk. 





UNE ALLEN is an attractive, dark-eyed girl 

of about seventeen, living in the little Texas 
town of North Falls when the story opens in 1917. 
June is the idol of the household and the possessor 
of a singing voice of great natural beauty. No one, 
however, realizes the true height of June’s talent, 
save perhaps old Gilly Marsh, town character, 
nearly eighty, who still proudly recalls the days 
when he trod the boards with Joseph Jefferson 
and Edwin th. 
Suddenly the World War brings a great avia- 
tion training camp to North Falls. To this camp 
comes “Shan” Jones, a cadet inthe U.S. Army Air 
Service; in private life Alexander Jones of the 
business department of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He meets June by chance one day, but 
Abner Allen, who is prejudiced against all soldiers, 
tells June that she must not see him again. One 
day, however, on a cross-country flight Shan's 
motor fails and with a terrific crash his airplane 
falls just back of the Allen home. June rushes out 
to the wrecked and burning airplane and succeeds 
in rescuing Shan. 

Brought into the Allen house, Shan soon re- 
covers consciousness. He hears a lovely voice and 
wonders to what great artist it can belong. It is 
June's. Shan immediately forgets everything save 
that a voice so great should have a training which 
would make June a great singer on the opera stage. 
He tells her of his determination to write to the 
Metropolitan Opera people and tell them of his 
great discovery and is not restrained by June's 
modest view of her gifts. When he recovers he carries 
out his promise, only to receive a chilling rebuff. 








THIS WILL REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 


Shan is crushed with disappointment and berates 
himself for raising June’s futile hopes. She is 
brave when he tells her the news, but it is plain 
to see that she is deeply aff « 

_Gilly Marsh learns of Shan and his hopes and 
visits him at camp to say that he, too, has seen in 
June the makings of a great artist. He discusses 
with Shan all sorts of possibilities—one of which is 
that Gilly will undertake to raise a fund from the 
people of North Falls to finance the great expense 
of lessons from an illustrious teacher. It fails. 

Then, out of a clear sky, comes a miracle—‘a 
Texas miracle,” says Gilly. An oil company dis- 
covers oil on Gilly’s small chicken ranch, and the 
precious fluid, gushing up the shaft, brings sudden 
riches to the kindly old man. He has but one 
thought: that his good fortune must be shared by 
June, and that there is no finer investment for his 
new wealth than the investment in June Allen's 
artistic career. In great high spirits, he and Shan 
set out for the Allen home, only to meet with a 
sudden chill of apprehension when they see Doctor 
Lufkin's car before the door. Their worst fears are 
realized. June has fallen ill with meningitis, and 
nothing can save her but seram. None can be 
obtained nearer than Fort Worth, one hundred 
miles away, and Doctor Lufkin despairs that even 
the telegraph will bring it in time to save his 
patient’s life. “But su: pose I could get it here in 
three and a half hours?” Shan cries. ““Would there 
be any chance?” Doctor Lufkin says there would, 
but sees no point in the question. He looks hard at 
Shan, a question in his eyes. 

“T am an aviator," says Shan, calmly. 
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“Girls in town,” continued the adjutant, 
“‘must take care of themselves.” 

“But the girl is dying!’’ ; 

The adjutant seemed not to hear this 
remark at all. He took a rubber stamp and 
began to work on the papers on his desk— 
the sheaf of daily reports that were to be 
bags) cape to Washington. 

“Sir,”’ said the young man loudly, “I 
request to see Colonel Breck.” 

“T say that you can’t see him on any 
business connected with girls in town.” 

Suddenly the door of the inner office 
opened, and Colonel Breck appeared. A 
former cavalryman, with an enviable record, 
he had a mild, benignant face—the face of 
an officer and gentleman. The gentleness 
of his face almost concealed the fact that 
he was one of the most distinguished fighters 
in our service—a man who had won the 
ong hw Medal of Honor for valor in 
the Philippine insurrection. 

“What is the matter, Licutenant Jones,”’ 
asked Colonel Breck. “I believe I heard you 
use my name.” 

“This officer is trying to force himself on 
you, colonel,’’ said the adjutant. 

“T try to keep myself available,’’ came the 
answer. “If he has anything to say, I will 
hear it.” 

The adjutant felt that he had been cen- 
sured by this mild and natural remark. He 
remained standing stiffly by his desk while 
Shan poured out his tale to Colonel Breck. 
The older man’s face expressed concern. 

“Very well,’’ he said, when Shan had fin- 
ished. ‘‘Present my compliments to the officer 
in charge of flying and ask him to give you a 
plane for a flight to Fort Worth and return.” 

Shan saluted, murmuring his thanks. 
Then he turned and ran from the office like 
an arrow from the bow. 

“T have had no previous trouble with that 
young man,” said the adjutant. ‘But he 

as been grossly insubordinate today. 
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| suggest, sir, that he be disciplined when 
he returns.” . 

“That would be entirely proper, Major 
Fiske, under ordinary conditions. But this 
is war time, as you have said. We must cut 
through all red tape. Any possible service 
to the civil population is right and proper. 
If we can save the life of one girl in town, 
we should spare no effort to do so.” 

The adjutant’s face expressed, very 
clearly, the conviction that he had been 
censured again. Army officers are very 
sensitive to the slightest shades of criticism. 
But Colonel Breck, bestowing a cheerful 
smile on his adjutant, stayed only to sign 
some letters and then went out on the field 
to see Shan take off. 

The flying hours at Carney Field were 
usually very early in the —e to avoid 
the strong winds that usually blew in the 
middle of the day. A cold north wind was 
blowing now, and it whipped the prairie 
dust into the faces of the crew of Hangar No. 
7 as they pushed an airplane out on the 
field. But Shan was in no mood to worry 
about the weather. He ran on the field, but- 
toning his flying coat and putting on his 
helmet. Almost Fe se the motor was prop- 
erly warmed up, he was in the air and away, 
heading on a bee-line for Fort Worth. _ 

The plane rolled and quivered in the wind, 
and it took all Shan’s strength and skill to 
keep its nose steady on the course. But the 
roar of the motor was like music to him. He 
sang aloud as the ship flew south. The motor 
answered with a smooth roar that told of its 
perfect condition. In far less time than he 
expected, Shan was over Fort Worth, nosing 
down for a landing at Taliaferro Field. They 


were expecting him there. Doctor Lufkin - 


had telephoned, and an ambulance from the 
hospital was waiting. A young doctor got out 
of it and came running forward with a 
package. It was the precious serum. Shan 
took it and stood waiting while the crew 
poured gasoline into his fuel tank. Then, 
with hardly ten minutes’ delay, he took the 
air again and headed north. 


HE sun had set when he left the field, 

but when he had climbed three thou- 

sand feet it came into sight again 
above the horizon. The wind was dropping 
fast. Shan felt like blessing the robust north 
wind, which had helped so much on his 
southward journey, and which now was 
fading away as if it knew how much de- 
pended on a fast trip home. For some time 
the sun remained in sight, as Shan continued 
to climb. Then, very slowly, it sank again 
below the western horizon. But there was 
no danger, now, that Shan would lose his 
way. He flew steadily north by compass, 
until the lights of North Falls began to 
spread themselves out before him. 

They had lighted flares on the field to help 
him land, and he came down with a smooth, 
steady rush like a swooping hawk. No sooner 
was he on the ground than he handed over 
the ship to the crew sergeant and ran toward 
headquar_ rs to telephone for a cab. 

But the colonel was waiting for him, as 
he crossed the driveway. ‘‘Take the post 
Cadillac,” he said. ‘You have made your 
flight exceedingly fast. My driver will take 
you at once to town.” 

Shan saluted. He felt very happy, sud- 
denly. People were actually helping, not 
hindering him. P wt illness a touched 
their hearts. He flung himself into the superb 
car, painted army gray. Its headlights bored 
a hole into the darkness, as it hurried down 
the road to the town. The driver, a corporal 
from the post garage, seemed to realize 
without being told that Shan craved speed. 
The speed indicator showed forty-five and 
then fifty miles an hour. In less than twenty 
minutes Shan was leaping out in front of 
June Allen’s door. 

The little doctor opened the door. 

“Back so soon! It’s a miracle!” he said, as 
Shan handed him the package containing the 
— “Please God, you have come in 

ime, 

Then he was trotting upstairs. Shan had 
a glimpse of the aataed nurse awaiting him 
on the landing. In the parlor at the right he 
saw Abner. Allen sitting, slumping forward 
in his chair, with his hands over his eyes. 
Mrs. Allen was in a chair beside him, patting 
his knee. There was no sign of Grandma. No 
doubt she was in the kitchen, heating water 
for the sufferer, or perhaps preparing food 
for those who waited so anxiously. 

Shan hesitated, then went slowly out of 
the house. He did not seek any thanks for 
what he had done. He knew that, if Mrs. 
Allen saw him waiting, she would feel that 
she ought to thank him, and that the effort 
would be only an additional strain upon her. 


So Shan went out to the waiting 
car and sat down in it. He felt 
very tired now. 

‘Where to, lieu- 
tenant?” asked the 
driver. 

“I don’t care,” 
answered Shan. 
“‘There’s nothing 
more I can do.” 

‘‘Better have 
something to eat, 
sir.’’ The man’s 
voice was kind. 

“All right,”’ said 
Shan, listlessly. 
“Take me to a 
lunch wagon, or 
somewhere.” 

He ate listlessly, 
scarcely noticing 
what the food was. 
His face was black 
with oil and dust, 
and the boy who 
served him grinned 
at it. Shan did not 
care. He was suffer- 
ing from nervous 
reaction now, and 
learning how hard 
it is to wait for any 
news, whether you 
expect it to be good ; 
or bad. At last he e 
ordered the driver es 
to go back to the 
post, saying that he 
would return later. 

He walked back 
to the Allen home. 
Surely there would 
be some news now. 
There was a big 
man standing on 
the doorstep, with the 
light behind him, so Shan 
could not see his face. 
But he knew the shape 
of his cloak. It was old 
Gilly Marsh, 

“Is there any news?” 
asked Shan in a whisper. 
“The doctor can sa 
nothing yet,” came Gilly’s 
answer, in low tones. 
“Our beloved girl is still 
alive, and we praise God 
for that. Come with me, 
boy, and we will walk up 
and down the road. Wait- 

ing is easier so.” 

Together, at first in 
silence, they paced up and 
down. Then Gilly began 
to talk. Slowly he gave to 
Shan his own philosophy 
of life; and the words, in 
Gilly’s low-pitched voice, 
seemed to the young 
man the most thrillin 7% 
thing he had ever heard. os 

“All the world’s a 
stage,’’ began Gilly, 
“and we are but players 
upon it, as Shakespeare 
said. Sometimes, when 
we play our parts well, 
we may hear a breath of 
the Eternal Applause. 
Ah, we do not ae a 
direct voice, but His 
word comes through the 
voices of those of His 
children whom we help. ois 
Surely you have seen the eg 
light of Heaven upon 
the face of a little child. 
Our Lord was once a 
little child. I wonder if 
all the children now on 
earth are not His messen- 
gers to us. Children see 
clearly. They can tell 
the false from the true. 
For years, now, I have 
known the girl who is 
lying sick to death tonight. To you, no 
doubt, she seems almost a woman grown. 
To me she is still a child. I feel that the 
Lord has sent both of us to minister to her. 
Consider! I have grown suddenly rich, but 
not through any exertion or merit of 
my own. Oil has been found under my land. 
The Lord has given it to me, so that I can 
place this girl’s feet upon a path that will 
make her the inspiration of the whole 
world, if she lives. Ah, think of that won- 
drous singer of old, Jenny Lind! My father 
often heard her sing, and he told me that 


As he swept 
forward again 
he saw the other 
ship go spin- 
\ ning down. 
(Page 81) 


her voice was like the voices of angels 
heard in dreams.” 

Gilly straightened himself and walked on 
in silence for a while. 

“It was for this purpose that I came into 
the world,” he resumed. ‘“‘My long wander- 
ings led me here; and yet, my own ears were 
too teeble to understand the miracle of 
June Allen’s voice. If it had not been for 
you, I would have let her go to a business 
college and waste her divine gift all her life. 
You have touched my ears and opened 
them—ah, not with your fingers, but with 
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your enthusiasm, your knowledge of the 
singing voice. hel today, while I stood 
helpless, despite all my sudden wealth, you 
flew in the air to Forth Worth and brought 
back the serum which can stop the icy hand 
of death. Who doubts that there is an 
Almighty God? Why otherwise should we 
two men from New York, one so old and 
the other so young, be standing outside this 
little house tonight, underneath the Texas 
stars?” 

So Gilly talked, and several hours went by. 
Suddenly the door opened, and out came 
Doctor Lufkin, walking as briskly as if 
he were not almost exhausted from exertion 
and lack of sleep. 

“You have been very patient, gentlemen,” 
he began, “and I have good news 
for you. June is resting comfort- 
ably, and her fever is broken. I 
am about to move her to the hos- 
pital, for better nursing and ob- 
servation. I believe I can promise 
you that she will get well.” 

How Shan reached his room in 
the officers’ quarters that night he 
never knew. But he awoke when 
reveille sounded with a sense of 
blessed relief. There was just time 
to telephone to Doctor Lufkin at 
the hospital, before flying began. 
Naturally, being under military 
discipline, Shan could not be ex- 
cused from duty. But he telephoned, 
and Doctor Lufkin’s voice was even 
more reassuring than it had been 
before. As soon as his duty was 
over for the day, Shan called at 
the hospital. The news still was 
good. Then he went to call at the 
Allen home, and Mrs. Allen threw 
her arms around him and kissed 
him as tenderly as his own mother 

would have done. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Great Adventure 


INE days 
later the 
first of the 


embarkation 
orders, so 
eagerly 
awaited 


fellow fly- 
ing officers, 
‘camethrough 
from Wash- 
ington. The 
young men 
were like 
greyhounds 
straining at the leash impatient to be off. 
Sixteen lieutenants went the first day, taking 
the train for Hoboken, where they were to 
take ship for France. Shan’s name, and that _ 
of Falk, were included in the next list, which 
came three days later. There was singing in 
the officers’ quarters, and merriment at the 
mess. These were all the kind of men, even 
gloomy Falk, whose pulses are stirred by the 
very thought of danger. 

Shan had no hope, of course, of seeing 
June. He knew that her convalescence would 
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APT. PEN- 
HALLOW 
FREEDOM 
entered his 
barn, step- 

ping stiffly, and sat 
down in a chair from 
which he could survey 
‘the operations of the 
four young members of 
the Hammer and Chisel 
Club. Sawdust and 
shavings were flying 
about, and the pound- 
ing of chisels and the 
rasp of saws made 
music in the workroom. 
But for once the Cap- 
tain did not take part 
in the work on the 
sailboat. 

‘*‘Lumbago,’’ he 
said, in answer to a 
polite question con- 
cerning his health. “A 
disease of old age; 
cripplin’ and painful. 
And yet, surveyin’ my 
life, would I wish to be 
young? Would I ask for 
a boat in which to go 
adventurin’ on sunlit 
seas? At your age, I 
used to pray for such 
fortune. And when I 
was a man in the pride 
of my. strength I still 
craved adventure. I re- 
member once how at 
Jacksonville, Fla., ad- 
venture came along— 
and boys, where do you 
suppose it caught me?” 

‘*Don’t know, 
Cap'n.” 

“By the slack of my 
breeches! Old Dame 
Adventure came swoopin’ down from the 
sky and grabbed me by the stern sheets, and 
before I knew it I was flyin’ through the blue 
heavens on one of the strangest trips mortal 
man ever made.” ‘ 

“Oh, tell us about it, Cap’n,” begged the 
boys, throwing down their tools. ‘Begin at 
the beginning and don’t leave out a thing. 
Come on, Cap'n, tell us the story.” 

Things were always happening like this 
between the Captain and his young friends. 
He had been all over the earth (so he said), 
and his adventures were numerous and 
peculiar. True, he always carefully warned 
the boys that he was fond: of narrating them 
with “embellishments and prettifications.” 
But there was a good moral in each story, 
and the boys did not mind the flights of 
fancy that so often crept in here and there. 
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Y story this afternoon (began the old 
seaman) is a great an’ solemn 
warnin’ against wishin’ you were 

something other than what Nature has made 
you. Boys want to be old before their time, 
and old men wish they was boys. Such 
yearnin’s come to no good. I found that out 
one time when, as I said before, I was walk- 
ing on the beach near Jacksonville, feelin’ 
mighty blue. I had a good job, too, on an 
ocean tug. But I was foolish enough to think 
the job lacked excitement. 

Those were the days when balloons were 
in more common use than now, an’ I had 
been noticin’ a balloon in the sky an’ wishin’ 
I could change places with the bold aéronaut. 
But I wasn’t lookin’ close. Presently, I heard 
people yell. But I still was moonin’ along, 
with my head down. First thing I knew, 
somethin’ hooked my breeches from behind, 
and I found myself swingin’ high in the air 
an’ rapidly advancin’ in a southerly direc- 
tion out to sea. 

I put my hand at once to the seat of the 

trouble, an’ I felt a great grapplin’ iron 
firmly embedded in my pantaloons. Then I 
looked up. There was the balloon above me, 
an’ I was caught on her anchor! 
, It wasa terrible predicament. I was glad, 
even in the awful anxiety of the moment, 
that my pants were made of honest wool, 
two yards wide. If they didn’t tear, I was 
safe. But the breeze was increasin’, an’ while 
slowly spinnin’ at the end of the rope I 
could see we was rapidly gettin’ out over 
blue water. The Florida coast was growin’ 
dim behind us. 
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'' Most extraordinary,’ cried the Professor. ‘‘This is a priceless discovery, and we must give it to the 


Smithsonian Institution at the first opportunity” 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


Captain Pen Tells About the Elixir of Life 
By Harry Irving Shumway 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. STROTHMANN 


“Could you pull me up, please?” I asked 
of the man in the balloon. 

“IT could not,” replied a mysterious 
voice from above. “But if you were a 
real sailorman, you’d climb up hand over 
hand.” 

That taunt made me forget my other 
troubles. I speedily swarmed up the rope and 
over the rim of the basket. 

A little old fellow with whiskers was sit- 
tin’ there, munchin’ malted chocolate. He 
told me, in response to a civil greetin’, that 
his name was Prof. Alexander Vickers, 
and that he taught Greek and entomology at 
the Swickly School, somewhere in Connecti- 
cut. His wife insisted on spendin’ their vaca- 
tions in Florida, although he was a martyr 
to hay fever and had been advised to seek 
high altitudes. This put him in quite a 
dilemma, which he ingeniously solved by 
buyin’ a balloon and soarin’ up far into the 
clouds above. 

“This is the first time I have encountered 
a north wind, however,” he 


in the air as fast as corks in water, if you 
aren’t careful; an’ when they get too high 
they bust. 

By sundown we were ten thousand feet 
high, and it was awful cold. But the pro- 
fessor didn’t mind. He had stopped snifflin’ 
and sneezin’ an’ told me that the hay fever 
germ has no more chance of surviving in a 
balloon basket than it would have on the to 
of Pike’s Peak. We flew all night at that hig 
altitude. 

I was all through cravin’ for excitement 
when mornin’ came. Down below us was a 
big circle of ocean, and no ships in sight. I 
knew roughly that we had been travelin’ 
southwest, unless the wind had changed, 
which of course was likely at that altitude. 
I had no sextant or chart, much less a 
chronometer, so I couldn’t shoot the sun. 
To put it frankly, I was lost. Were we over 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Caribbean Sea? 
I told the professor I didn’t know which. 

“A true mariner would learn Bowditch’s 

navigation tables by heart,” 





said. “I was tryin’ to land at 
Jacksonville when my anchor 
caught you. If you had 
quickly taken a turn of the 
rope around a telegraph pole, 
all would have been well. 
Now we're over the deep blue 
thalatta, which is ancient 
Greek for sea, and unless the 
wind changes I guess we'll 
land in Brazil without trou- 


Brazil!” I gasped. 
“Well, I guess you'll feel 
quite at home among the 
Brazil nuts!” 

To keép from descendin’ 
into the water, we threw out 
four bags of ballast. By the 
way, boys, when you go 
balloonin’, don’t heave the 








Captain Pen in his 


he snapped, with a lot of acid 
in his voice, ‘tan’ he would 
have a ket sextant made 
in watch-charm size, and he 
would carry a really accurate 
watch. Then he would never 
get lost.” 

I made no answer to this 
criticism. There was no food, 
except malted chocolate, an’ 
not a drop of water to drink. 
I tell you that when a small 
island came in sight at about 
six bells my tongue was 
hangin’ out of my mouth 
with thirst. 

We were floatin’ right 
over this island, an’ we were 
droppin’ too, as the gas 
leaked out of the balloon. 
In fact, for some time my 





whole bag over. Just let out a travelin’ companion had been 
little at a time, between your moodilylookin’ at the barom- 
fingers. Balloons will rise up younger days eter, which showed we were 
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losin’ about one thou- 
sand feet every half- 
hour. At that rate, [ 
was sure we'd be in the 
big drink long before 
we sighted Brazil. That 
lovely island, which 
was guarded by a lot of 
reefs and small cays, 
was the most welcome 
sight I ever saw, I can 
tell you. 

“Pull the rip cord,” 
I said, knowin’ that 
this is the way to come 
down quick. 

“T will,”’ said the lit- 
tle man, calmly. “We 
have had a most satis- 
fyin’ journey.” 

e came down very 
fast, and I will say that 
this amateur balloonist 
made a ship-shape job 
of the landin’. We lit 
square in the midst of a 
banana grove, bounced 
once, and then fell 
safely on the ground. 
We watched the bal- 
loon slowly collapse. 
Then we shook hands 
and looked about. 


ESERTED the 
= island surely 
mA," was. We walked 


across it in an hour, it 
was so small. There 
were no telltale signs of 
man’s presence—none 
of the tin _ old 
news rs, dirty pa- 

r px tly an’ empty 

ottles with which he 

decorates nature, 
wheresoever he goes. 
At last, workin’ out from the bushes, we 
came to a small cove, overhung with tall 
trees and creepers. 

“Look!” cried Professor Vickers. 
caravel!’’ 

I rubbed my eyes. It was the strangest ves- 
sel I ever saw, high pooped and with a fore- 
castle as high as a house. It was a caravel or a 
galleon, I couldn’t be sure which. But it re- 
sembled the ship Columbus used. It was 
beached high on the sand. 

“Most extraordinary,” cried the professor. 
“This is a priceless discovery, and we must 

ive it to the Smithsonian Institution at the 

rst opportunity. How did she get here? 
Who were the crew, and what became of 
them?” 

‘Dead men tell no tales,’”’ I said. ‘‘That 
old hooker hasn’t sailed the seas for prob- 
ably three hundred years. Let’s explore some 
more and then go aboard her.” 

“Be cautious, Freedom. Look there! A 
footprint in the sand!” 

I studied it, and then I laughed with re- 
lief. It was the mark of a child’s bare foot, 
not six inches long. 

“Where there are children, there are 
parents,”’ persisted my companion. ‘‘They 
may be rough characters. Indians. Des- 
peradoes of some kind. Are you armed?” 

“T’'ve my Barlow knife and my two 
hands,” I said. ‘‘We can chance it.”’ 

We scrambled down the bank, and saw a 
distinct path leading from the beach into 
the bushes. I felt nervous. We sneaked up 
that path in single file, wonderin’ when a 
spear might come hurtlin’ at us. But it was 
as peaceful as a Sunday in June. Soon we 
remembered that we were both pantin’ with 
thirst. Our tongues hung out, and the roofs 
of our mouths felt like hot flannel. 

“T could drink a spring dry,” I said. “If 
we don’t find one pretty soon, I can’t go on.” 

“There must be one,” said the little man, 
studyin’ the lay of the land. “And there is. 
There she is—a natural fountain.” 

Words can’t describe what we saw. Over a 
rock precipice poured a cascade of spar- 
klin’ green water, an’ fell into a broad rock 
pool. The pool looked as nice as if a sculptor 
had carved it. Bermuda lilies grew all around 
the edge—and there were big royal palm 
trees at both sides of the path. It was like a 
glimpse of heaven to us. 

We rushed forward and kneeled to plunge 
our faces into the life-giving pool. The water 
was like crystal. It was slightly green, and 
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it seemed to sparkle in the sun. Oh, I don’t 
know what to compare it with. It was like 
diamonds for clearness, like emeralds ‘for 
color. No common water, I knew. I bent 
down my lips, and then— _ ; 

“Stop,” cried a commanding voice. “You 
drink at your peril. Be warned in time, 
sefiors.”” ; 

The voice was high-pitched, but it was a 
voice full of command. The accent was 
Spanish. I felt sure that some Spanish of- 
ficer, probably with a pistol on each hip, was 
close by. : 

“This is the Fountain of Youth, sefiors,”’ 
came the voice again. ‘‘There is terrible risk 
for youiniits waters. I implore youtoabstain.” 

Then we saw somebody running toward us 
through the trees on the left. We were 
amazed. It was a little boy, about six or seven 
years old, dressed in nothing but a skirt of 
woven palm fronds. But when he came 
closer I saw that around his neck, tied on a 
loop of grass, was the most magnificent big 
gold medal I ever saw in my life. 

“Who are you?” I gasped. 


E bowed in the old-fashioned, stately 
H way. “I am Sefior Don Ponce de 
Leon, at your service, sefiors.”’ 

“So you're Ponce de Leon, are you?” 
Winkin’ at the professor, I said, ‘‘Permit me 
to introduce my fellow traveler, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I am William Shakespeare.” 

“Welcome, Sir Napoleon and Sir William. 
I felt sure from your appearance that you 
were Englishmen; and, while your country 
has no love for mine, brave men in peril are 
always succored bytheir fellowadventurers.” 

There was something in the superb stateli- 
ness of this little boy that gave me quite a 
thrill. He had magnificent manners. When I 
looked at him, I liked his face. It was like a 
hawk’s, with burning black eyes. 

“Sonny,” I said, “we're not Englishmen. 
We come from the good old U. S.” 

“Where is the good old Yewess?” asked 
this amazing child. “I have not 
heard of it.” 

“We have traveled far,’’ said the 

rofessor, ‘‘and, to tell the truth, 
ee lost our bearings. But tell us 
about this fountain. How came you 
to call it the Fountain of Youth?” 

“Because that is its name!” 

He looked sad and gloomy. 

“T found it,”’ he said. ‘‘I searched 
for it many years. Would that I had 
never crowned my quest with suc- 
cess! This water will make you 
young again. The years will fall 
away like leaves from the trees. 
But there is no way to come back, 
while you remain on this island. I 
have lost count of time. I came here 
in the year 1520, and I wonder what 
year this is now.” 

“1920,” we said, both together. 

“Then,” he said, “I have been 
here for four hundred years! And 
look at me. The fountain has kept 
me young. I’m so young, and so are 
all the members of my crew, that we 
cannot launch our ship and sail 
away.” 

Before I could answer, I heard a 
splash. I turned sharply, but I was’: 
too late. Professor Vickers was 
drinking noisily, like a horse. ‘Stop 
it!” I cried, but he just gurgled at 
me. 

_ “Best water I ever tasted in my 
life,” he said, after saturatin’ him- 
self. “Cold, clear and refreshing.” 

An’ then the queerest thing hap- 
pened I ever saw. The pool was the 
Fountain of Youth—the mystic 
fountain that can make you young. 
Right before my eyes that elderly 
professor shrank down, by rapid 
degrees, until he too was a little 
child apparently six years old. Jee- 
hoshaphat! It was a sight to see, I 
can tell you!”’ 

“Go ahead and drink,” he 
screamed. ‘‘It’s great! It’s fine! Look 
and see how high I can jump!” 

_ With his clothes all baggy on his 
limbs, this little fellow jumped about 
a foot into the air, like a child. 

I was flabbergasted. An’ I was 
thirstier than ever. But I had a level 
head on my shoulders. An’ I drew 
back from the treacherous pool. 

Somebody's got to be grown 


“He is a youth,” said Ponce de Leon, 
sadly. ‘‘His mind has become as young as 
the rest of him. In time, his mind will grow a 
little older and more mature—but he will 
have to drink this water, or perish of thirst, 
an’ his body will remain just as you see it 
now.” 

That was a nice outlook for me, wasn’t it? 
Either I’d have to drink and become a tiny 
boy like him, or else I could have the option 
of perishin’ of thirst. 

I sat down and scratched my head, I can 
tell you. 

How to get a drink of ordinary water— 
that was the problem. Ponce told me that it 
seldom if ever rained on this island—a trick 
of the air currents above us, of course. I 
asked him if there was any other spring of 
fresh water. He shook his head. 

“We have dug a well,’”’ he admitted. ‘But 
we are not strong enough to dig far.” 

“Show me the well,” I said. ‘‘I’ll see if Pen 
Freedom is strong enough to get it down to 
water.” 

No sooner did he conduct me to the pitiful 
shaft they had been able to dig than I saw 
they had put it in the very worst place. 
Those old Spaniah conquistadors may, liave 
been great sailors—but it takes a Yankee to 
know where to dig a well. I took up the rusty 
shovel and pick and snooped around till I 
saw a likely place. 

Boys, I dug an’ I dug till I was exhausted 
—but I didn’t dare to stop. An’ at last, after 
a whole day an’ night of constant effort, I 
was rewarded by findin’ just a trace of water 
in the bottom of my well. There was hardly a 
teacupful, an’ it was pretty salty—but it 
was the sweetest water I ever drunk, let me 
tell you. 


Y life was saved. Now, how was I 
goin’ to get the whole party off that 
island? I can tell you, I scratched my 

head again. 


That night, Ponce led me to the hut he had 


up,” I said, “if we are ever to get off ety 


this island. If I drink there’s no 
hope for any of us.” 

“Say,” babbled Vickers, ‘“‘what 
you got to eat here? I want some 
gum drops. I want a hot dog.” 


built—just like a boy’s play hut, made of 
grass and boughs. All the boys slept there, 
In the corner was a baby. 

“That baby,” said Ponce, ‘“‘is Don Alfonso 
de Leon, formerly viceroy of Castile.” 

I tried to look as if I believed it. 

“Don. Alfonso drank with the others,” 
said Ponce. ‘‘He became as a little boy. But 
he was thirstier than the rest of us, and so he 
has become an infant, as you see him.” 

We walked over and peered down at the 
Don. I never could.resist a cute little baby, 
so I poked my finger in his fat stomach and 
said real playful, ““Snooky-ookums!” 

Don Alfonso, baby though he looked, bit 
at my finger like a snapping turtle. Then-he 
exploded into a bombardment of lurid 
words. 

“Varlet! Pig! Dost know to whom thou 
speakest? Off with his ears! Boil him in oil! 
Feed him to the sharks! Oh, vile swine, 
would I were of man’s stature again, with a 
sword in my hand!” 

“Sorry, Don Alfonso,” I said. “I thought 
you were an honest-to-goodness baby.” 

“Baby!” he shrieked. ‘I am four hundred 
and seventy-two years old! Baby! Oh, that 
abominable Fountain of Youth!” 

“T apologize,”’ I said. But I couldn’t 
satisfy him. 

“Pig of a man, leave me! My time will 
come!” 

“Have a banana,” says Professor Vickers, 
pushing one over to the Don. 

“Heavens, don’t give a baby a banana,” I 
said. ‘‘He’ll have the colic.” 

And then the Don scorched me again with 
some, more hot words. I backed away from 
him before he should blow up with apoplexy; 
he was hurlin’ challenges at me to meet him 
in a duel. 

The others were clustered around, some 
scowlin’ at the professor and me and some 
just starin’. The professor now had an ap- 
petite like a young ostrich. Bananas were 
disappearin’ down his throat. 





‘Go ahead and drink.the waters of the Fountain of Youth,’ he screamed. 


“It’s great! It’s fine! Look and see how high I can jump!” 
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I sat down and engaged little Ponce in 
talk. “How’d you get here and what 
happened?” 

He pointed out towards the little harbor. 
“Yon caravel brought us here. You have 
heard of my quest for the Fountain of 
Youth, no doubt. We sailed from Porto Rico 
and, after many disappointments, decided to 
go home. A storm came upon us and we 
found a refuge in this harbor—and from 
that day to this none save us have stepped 
foot on this island. We knew we had found 
the fountain after one draught. Our thirst 
was great, so we drank. We became as little 
boys and consequently could not hoist sails 
and man our ship. 

“The. years went on. The fountain was 
the only water, and we have had to drink it, 
even if it meant continued youth.” 

“I’m real sorry, Ponce,” I said. “And I’m 
goin’ to do all I can to get you off this island 
so you can grow up again.” 

“It would be noble of you. But beware 
that fountain as you would poison. Our 
«whole hope lies in you—as your friend is 
rapidly nearing boyhood.” 

I took Professor Vickers one side and 
talked to him like a Dutch uncle. “Look 
here, professor, if you don’t quit drinkin’ 
that water, I’m goin’ to give you a good 
spankin’. You'll be a baby next, if you 
aren’t careful.” 

He waved me aside, pleasantly enough. 
“Pen,” he said, “my brain is the same as 
ever—only my size and tastes are different. 
This is a wonderful opportunity. You know, 
I write for the magazines, and I am now 
gathering first-hand material for some ar- 
ticles that will startle the world. Here is one 
—‘How It Feels To Be Six Years Old!’ Think 
of that! I can write a superb paper on the 
tastes, feelings, and observations of a boy of 
six. It’s never been done, of course.” 

The next day was beautiful. After break- 
fasting on breadfruit and bananas, I went to 
the caravel. She was hopeless, waterlogged, 
and sunk into the sand. She’d been 
layin’ there some four hundred years 
and that’s too long for a boat to be 
idle. Even if we’d been able to man 
her and get her afloat, she’d have 
fallen to pieces in any kind of a sea. 
How to get away? The balloon was 
out of the question. Gas all gone, and 
no way to make any more. 

I swam back and nearly stumbled 
over a little kiddie, diggin’ in the 
saad with a stick. 

“Look out the tide don’t catch 
you, baby,” I said. 

“Baby! I am Professor Vickers!” 

I looked at him in horror. “I can’t 
believe it. After I told you.” 

“Oh, don’t be angry, Pen. Come 
and dig in the sand. Let’s build 
some forts. My goodness, what 
wouldn’t I give for some crackers 
sopped in warm milk!” 

“Of course, you know what will 
happen_to you if you drink one more 
good swig of the fountain?” I said. 

“Yes, material for the greatest 
autobiographical article ever writ- 
ten. ‘Thoughts of a Child One 
Month Old.’ Can’t you see it in one 
of our leading magazines?” 

Ponce came up just then. ‘“‘What 
tidings, good friend?” he greeted me. 

“T noticed a few old-fashioned 
tools in the fo’castle,” I said. 
“They are rusty, but I think I can 
use ’em. There are some planks on 
the inside that are not rotten. With 
these I can fashion a skiff.” 

“But none of us is able to help. 
We’re too small to help you.” 

“It’s our only chance,’ I said. 

I swam out again to begin my 
task of boat buildin’. There were 
some good planks. The tools were 
crude, but they would do. I worked 
all day and, bein’ a pretty good boat 
pol prong I had shaped the planks 
and ribs. The next day two of the 
company wanted to go with me and 
help—Ponce and a fellowwho looked 
about seven, one Rodriguez. 

The little fellows did pretty well. 
I had to pull ’em up on deck, but 
they toiled nobly. All day we 
worked, and the boat began to look 
like something. 

We finished the next afternoon, 
Ponce and Rod and me—and, if I do 
say it, we knocked out a pretty 
snappy boat—a little warty and 
knobby in places, but built for the 
sea. I rowed in with a couple of oars 
we made. All this while I was 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 83] 
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EDUCATING 


ER name was Janet Dodd, but 
behind her back they called her 
the “Conquering Hero” and 
sometimes the “‘Great I Am.” 
She blazed her path through life 

—and through Harding College—with in- 
vincible energy and small regard to anything 
but the wishes of Janet Dodd. She had 

a good mind, and a fine prep school had 
taught her something about using it; 

she excelled at nearly all sports and 
games; and she was a born organizer. 

But the one and only thing she was 
really interested in was pushing Janet 
Dodd ahead, making her prominent and 
successful, having her win. 

The first thing she got for herself was 
the freshman presidency. She organized 
the girls from her school, on the plea 
that somebody from dear old Rainsford 
ought to lead the class, and before any- 
one quite realized it somebody from 
dear old Rainsford had been nominated 
and elected president: Janet Dodd. She 
made the basketball team and was 
chosen captain, chiefly because she 
seemed to expect it. ‘And then,” as Jo 
Kent said, “‘she’ll boss it anyway, so 
why not let her be boss?”’ Her team won 
too; she saw to that, for she was relent- 
less about practice and dismissed, without 
the least compunction, whoever fell below 
her exacting standards. 

In February she won the skating cham- 
pionship and the quarter-mile skating race. 
There was an unpleasant story about her 
having caromed into a rival just before the 
winter carnival, and so sending her to the 
hospital with a stiff knee. But accidents will 
happen, and you couldn’t prove anything 
against her. She always made an extra lot of 
fouls at basketball because she was just 
naturally rough and ruthless and bound to 
get ahead at all costs. 

In the spring she spent all her leisure hours 
on the tennis courts, and she finished the 
year as freshman champion and runner-up to 
the college champion. Also at the spring 
track meet she won the hundred-yard dash, 
the extra score for which, as she did not fail 
to point out, was exactly enough to give her 
class second place in the meet. 

Incidentally, during the year she had 
bullied a little freshman into changing rooms 
with her, had written her name on top of 
another for a desirable bath hour, was quite 
in the habit of knocking aside girls who were 
ahead of her at Libe on the way to a hard- 
sought reference book, and in the whole year 
had never yielded a point or done a favor. 
In short, as K Blake once said of her, 
“‘There’s not a better-hated person in this 
college than our freshman president.” 

So when, one day at the beginning of the 
sophomore year, K found Janet Dodd en- 
sconced in the place beside her in zodlogy 
lab, which she had been keeping for Beth 
Barlow, she shrugged and, sure that Janet 
would get her way, resigned herself to 
Janet’s company. 

“T couldn't see very well over on that 
north side,” Janet explained her move. “If 
Beth is as late as this getting back, I doubt 
if she comes at all.” 

“Oh, she’s coming tomorrow,” said K, 
suddenly hopeful. 

“Then how lucky that I moved over here 
today,” Janet answered brazenly. 

K gave her a long, level look and became 
engrossed in her slides. Janet, undaunted, 
did the same. She was majoring in science 
and did her best work in it. If her slides were 
especially good and her microscope the most 
carefully adjusted, the professor would com- 
pliment her and call the girls over to look. 
Whenever he did that, Janet said, ‘‘There!”’ 
softly under her breath, and her triumphant 
glance at K plainly added, “I’ve won 
again!” 

Working at K’s other side was a girl K 
had never seen before—which wasn’t 
strange, the girl explained, since she had just 
transferred to Harding from a little college in 
Dakota. She too was majoring in science, 
and she did beautiful work. Once when the 
class was called over to look at her slide, she 
caught K’s eye and whispered, ‘‘There!”’ and 
K chuckled, and after that they were friends. 
But for a long time the friendship consisted 
in an adoring smile of welcome on the face of 
Mary Mason, the girl from Dakota, and a 
swift, ‘Hello, Mary M.,” from K, as, usually 
at the last minute, she dashed to her place. 

Then one day they both came back the 
same afternoon to do extra work. When it 
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was finished they sat on their stools in the 
big, empty lab and talked. K discovered that 
Mary Mason lived off-campus because it was 
cheaper. She loved Harding, though she 
didn’t really know much about it yet, as her 
eager questioning of K proved, and she had 
just one intimate friend, a junior named 
Alice Higgins, who lived off-campus too and 
majored in math. 

“But she’s not so bad as that sounds,” 
laughed Mary. ‘‘She’s a dear. Only—I’d like 
to feel more as if I belonged to the class, and 
oh, I'd love to have a little place of my own 
in it! Alice is so perfectly self-sufficient— 
makes her own pleasures and interests, and 
doesn’t care about other people, except me. 
But I’m not that kind. I’d like heaps of 
friends. I’d love to belong.” 

“Of course you maser and you do,” K 
assured her earnestly. ‘‘You must come to 
class meetings and class sings; you'll get to 
know the girls that way. And—you said 
you’d always lived outdoors a lot—you 
must go in for sports and be on some of the 
teams. That’s a fine way to make friends and 
get into class activities. I can tell just to look 
at you that you'll be good at games.” 

“T’d love to try,” said Mary, ‘but I don’t 
know anything about most games. When 
they played basketball in my gym class, I 
had to ask what it was and how you played 
it, and the other girls looked so amused. But 
I just loved it,” ended Mary eagerly, “‘and I 
threw two baskets. The _ who guarded me 
said I ought to go out for the team, but I 
didn’t know what she meant, and I hated to 
ask how you did it.” 

“T don’t exactly know myself, but I'll find 
out and tell you,” K promised—and remem- 
bered too late that all her friends among the 
basketball players would throw it in her face 
that last year she had foisted off the unde- 
sirable Sarah Sims upon them. 

And then the very next morning, like an 
answer to prayer, Janet Dodd limped into 
lab on a crutch and a cane, her plain face 
glum with annoyance. 

“T slipped,” she growled, in answer to K’s 
polite inquiries. ‘I’ve sprained my ankle. I'll 
have to keep off it for two weeks and be 
careful for a month at least. I can’t imagine 
anyone that a sprain would inconvenience as 
it does me.” 

Mechanically K counted the I’s and me’s 
in Janet’s remarks, as she helped her take off 
her coat and sit down to her work. Half her 
time that morning was taken up in running 
Janet’s errands and adjusting and readjust- 
11g her stool and her cushions, and for it all 
she got was small thanks. But K didn’t 
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mind. Janet would be off the basketball team 
for a month at least. She wouldn’t connect K 
with Sarah Sims, and perhaps, if K ap- 
proached her tactfully, she’d be glad to sug- 
gest Mary Mason for the vacancy. 

At the end of the hour K offered to help 
ag downstairs and on the way she made 

er proposal. ‘‘Just try her out on the subs, 
Janet,” she begged, “that is, if you haven't 
any real star to put on. She’s never played 
much, but she’s remarkable for a beginner— 
so I hear. And she doesn’t know anybody 
and won't get any fun out of her course here 
unless somebody gives her a start. It’s your 
chance, Janet, to do a kindness and at the 
same time show what an eagle eye you have 
for new material.” 

Janet considered grimly. ‘Oh, well, send 
her over at two-thirty today. If she isn’t 
oy enough I can train her. I’d rather have 

er than—the ones the rest of the team will 
want.” 


OR a week Mary played on the subs. 
Then she was transferred to the regular 
team. Meanwhile the girls had elected 
Martha West substitute captain and, minus 
— nagging and overbearing ways, were 
aving a beautiful time and playing splen- 
didly. Janet’s month of cautious walking was 
up just two weeks before the big game with 
the freshmen, and that afternoon she ap- 
peared at the gym ready to resume her cap- 
taincy and her position as guard, now held 
by Mary Mason. 
“Hello, Janet!’’ Martha West called out 
gayly. “‘Have you come to see what your 
squad can do? We've been expecting you, 
and we think we’re pretty nifty players.” 

“T’ve come to take things over,’’ said 
Janet. She looked across at Mary Mason. 
“Tt’s possible that I can’t stand both halves 
of Me game, so we’Jl keep you on as extra 
sub.” 

“But, Janet,”” Martha looked from one to 
another of the bewildered, an team for 
courage to go on, “I’msorry, but Miss Oliver 
suggested that the present line-up stand 
until after the game. I don’t dotibt you’re the 
better captain, but Miss Oliver thinks we 
shouldn’t swap horses in midstream. As for 
Mary Mason, she’s the last player you’d 
take off the team if you watched us now. 
She’s as good in any position as the girl who 
plays it, and far and away our best guard.” 

For a minute Janet stood silent, looking 
from one to another of the hostile faces. 
Then she turned on Mary, whose face was 
not hostile but troubled. ‘Then you’re— 
staying on?”’ she said slowly. 
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Mary nodded, her brown eyes full of quick 
tears. ‘Yes, because the biggest interest in- 
volved is our class’s victory in the ‘big 
game,’ and Miss Oliver and the girls seem to 
think that I can really help there. As be- 
tween you and me, I think the place belongs 
—well, anyhow I’d far rather you 
had it.” 

“You can’t mean that,” said Janet 
curtly. 

“Oh, please believe that I do!”’ said 


ary. 

Janet sat with thesubs at the big game 
and watched Mary Mason win the 

ame by her marvelous interference. 

he was a wonderful player—had all the 
qualities to make her excel at any form 
of sport. And after this she would be 
known, would be asked to take part in 
all the athletic events, and she’d win 
them. As the cheers rang out for her 
again and again, Janet’s scow) deep- 
ened. To think that she was responsible 
for the appearance of this dangerous 
rival! 

When the game was over Mary 
Mason came straight to Janet. ‘Were 
you satisfied?’’ she asked. ‘‘I tried hard 
because I wanted you to feel that you 
did right to give up your place to me.” 

“T didn’t give it up,’’ snapped Janet. And 
then something in Mary’s face stopped her; 
Mary wasn’t expecting Janet to be rude to 
her; she thought Janet would feel as she did, 
that the main thing today had been to win 
that hard-fought game. ‘‘Yes, I was satis- 
fied,” Janet went on less curtly. ‘You won 
the game. Can you skate?” 

Mary nodded. “I sent for my skates when 
I heard about the rink on Paradise. I’ve only 
been out once—too busy with basketball.” 

“Do you want to be my partner in the 
carnival?” asked Janet abruptly. 

“Oh, I'd love to!”’ cried Mary. ‘‘But per- 
haps I’m not good enough.” 

“T’ll risk it,” said Janet. What she did not 
7 was that all the good skaters were paired 
off; none of them had cared to have Janet for 
a partner. “‘We’ll have to practice every 
afternoon,” she warned Mary. 

“There’s only one I know of when I can’t,”’ 
said Mary. 

That one happened to be the very day 
before the carnival. It was Alice Higgins's 
birthday, and she had asked Mary to walk 
out to the Waffle Lady’s for high tea. 

“She’s my best friend here,” explained 
Mary, ‘‘and I can’t disappoint her.” 

“Do you care more about eating waffles 
and syrup with her than about winning the 
exhibition?” growled Janet. ‘‘We need that 
extra practice.” 

“I’m not deciding between waffles and 
winning,’’ said Mary. ‘I’m deciding between 
friendship and practice. Alice has had this 
planned for a long time, and I couldn’t skate 
at all if I disappointed her. Surely, Janet, a 
friend means more to you than a game.” 

Janet wanted to quarrel violently with 
Mary, to insist that she give up the birthday 
party. But somehow the way ec! said 
things made her think, and thinking showed 
her that she had no grounds for a quarrel and 
would miss Mary fearfully if anything came 
between them. Besides, Mary skated better 
than she, and if they won the exhibition it 
would be largely Mary’s doing. So Janet 
swallowed her annoyance and grudgingly 
agreed that they must get on without that 
last afternoon. 

When the exhibition skating was over and 
Mary and Janet were being congratulated 
for their victory, someone came to Mary and 
asked if she wasn’t competing in the races. 

“No,” said Mary. “I think I’ve had my 
share of laurel wreath. If you win every- 
thing, you lose.” 

“‘What?”’ demanded Janet. “Say that 
again.” 

Mary repeated her cryptic remark, and 
Janet nodded and skated off. When the races 
started, she was on the sideline coaching a 
wiry little freshman on the best style of get- 
away. Her freshman came in second and was 
loud in her praises of ‘‘that nice Miss Dodd.” 
Janet, basking in unfamiliar popularity, 
whispered over Mary’s queer remark. May- 
be for all its queerness it was true! 

Very soon after the skating carnival Janet 
asked Mary if she’d play with her in the 
tennis doubles, and Mary said she would and 
added that tennis was her game. 

“Dad taught me,” she said. “‘He thinks it's 
the game of games. We have a court at home, 
the only one in town, and all the boys and 
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girls come there to play. I didn’t realize 
till | came to Harding that, if you learn one 
game well, you get the spirit of them all.” 

“What do you mean—the spirit?” asked 

net. 

JanWhy, the idea of team play,” said Mary, 
“the learning to take knocks and give back 
as good, and not to care how your luck 
breaks, as long as you’ve played a good 
square game and done your best. Oh, I can’t 
say it all, but you know as well as I do how 
a good game makes you feel.” ; f 

“It just makes me want to win,” said 
Janet briefly. 

Mary smiled at her. “You're a fine partner 
for me, Janet. I don’t care enough about 
winning, maybe. Dad says we'll be likely to 
work just about as hard as we've learned to 
play. Perhaps I’m too easy-going.” 

“You let ae in your way,” grum- 
bled Janet. “Birthday parties and things.” 

Mary smiled at her again. ‘‘But what is 
my way, Janet? Not a little hedged-in path 
just wide enough to hold me alone. I hope 
my way is bigger than that.” : 

Janet thought that statement over. Was 
her path hedged in? She asked the little 
freshman skater to go out with her one after- 
noon and patiently taught her an intricate 
figure. In the gym swimming pool she 
stopped to help some beginners. She sharp- 
ened all K’s pencils in lab. She actually 
stepped aside at a concert and let another 
gir) capture an aisle seat. — ; 

“The Conquering Hero is learning man- 
ners!’ The news went round Harding. 

When the tennis season opened and every- 
body wanted courts between four and six, 
nobody could say that Janet Dodd had 
erased an illegibly written name on the 
engagement board and substituted her own, 
or driven some meek players off her favorite 
court to one less desirable. The year before 
the girls who played with Janet had let her 
do about as she pleased, however much they 
disapproved of her tactics. But Mary Mason 
wasn't the kind to stand back and disap- 
prove, and Janet knew it. Mary Mason 
wasn’t the kind you could run. But somehow 
Mary could always get a court when she 
wanted one. People seemed to look out for 
her and give up to her in a way that amazed 
Janet. But Mary paid for it. She was always 
having to take an afternoon off for a bird 
walk with Alice Higgins, or a motor ride 
with a friend who had a family to entertain, 
or to go canoeing with someone. That 
wasn’t the way to win the 
doubles. And twice in one 
week she played singles with 
K Blake. Singles spoil your 
doubles form, Janet told 
Mary sternly, but Mary only 
laughed and said, ‘‘I hope my 
form isn’t so poor that a few 
afternoons off will spoil it!’’ 

Janet, who played regularly 
every afternoon regardless of 
her erratic partner’s pro- 
cedure, began to worry lest 
she was “going stale.’’ She 
wondered angrily how Mary 
managed to be so good at all 
forms of sport and yet take 
them so easily. Was it because 
her father had taught her to 
play in the right spirit? She 
thought over what Mary had 
said about that, about friends 
counting above a game, about 
not wanting always to win. 
She tried to convince herself 
that she should be perfectly 
contented with one of the 
two tennis championships. 

In singles she was afraid of 
K Blake and one of the 
Shattuck twins. She couldn’t 
tell which one, because they 
were exactly alike and the 
only way to tell them apart 
on the courts was to wait and 
see which slammed the ball 
harder. The Shattucks were 
going to play doubles to- 
gether, but they wouldn't be 
formidable there because they 
never practiced doubles. They 
always played singles against 
each other; they said nobody 
else would want to chase ail 
the balls they banged over the 
back nets. 

In the tournament Janet | 
and Mary drew the Shat- | 
tucks for their first match. 
The twins didn’t show any 
signs then of not having prac- 
ticed playing together. oyce 
took the back court and Tilly 











of them all. 











Watch for the March Issue! 


Ro March we shall once again pack The Companion full 
of interesting short stories, articles and departments— 
and all in addition to the usual full-length book as the 
leading feature, and the serial. In so small a space as this 
we can list only a few of the good things to come. The 
leading feature (which would cost you $2.00 in any book- 
store) is The Gallant Lallanes, by Louise H. Guyol, a mystery 
story with an appeal for every member of the family. 
(@ There will be another personality article even more 
startling in its revelations, if you can imagine it, than Earl 
Reeves's article on “‘Lindy’’ in this issue. @ Holman Day 
will continue his new series of stories about Orman Rowe. 
@ Harford Powel, Jr., and Russell Gordon Carter will climax 
The Texas Nightingale with the most thrilling instalment 
( Harry I. Shumway recounts some of the 
tallest stories which Captain Pen has ever told. @ Doubling 
in Track is the title which Jonathan Brooks has given to the 
adventures of Jim Byers on the cinder path. ( There will be 
stories by Wéinifred Kirkland, K. P. Frederick and Lorene 
Squier. @ Dr. William E. Barton will continue his great Life 
of Washington. @ Fact and Comment, Miscellany, Moving 
Pictures, Modern Radio, The Y. C. Lab, The G. Y. C., 
Books to Read, This Busy World and The Children’s Pages 
—any one of these Companion features alone will be a 
splendid reason for reading the March issue. 

















took the net, and while you were trying to 
see which was the dangerous one and keep 
balls out of her reach they changed places— 
or it seemed that way. And then you had to 
watch all over again. So much calculation 
made Janet dizzy. She played at the net, 
and Joyce—or maybe sometimes Tilly— 
lofted the balls high over her head, and then 
they slid in along the back line somewhere 
where Mary wasn’t. In a ‘few minutes the 
twins had piled up a set. Mary and Janet 


took right and left courts then and got on 
rather better. They had five games to the 
Shattucks’ four, and the score was forty- 
thirty in their favor. Janet ran forward to 
get a low ball, and Tilly—or Joyce—slipped 
one of those queer balls up over her head 
and down; Janet, whirled around to see 
where it had landed. 

“Out!” called the umpire. “Game and 
set, six-four. Sets one all!’ 

“Oh, but that ball was in!’ cried Mary 





Mary reached out and caught Janet's tanned hand in hers. ‘Ob, you'd not want me for a 
partner unless you could rely on me, Janet. If I hadn't told, there would always have been 


a horrid little ghost between us’’ 
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Mason to the umpire. “I beg your pardon, 
but I saw it distinctly. It was six inches 
inside the line.” 

The umpire looked at Janet. “The sun was 
in my eyes,” she said. ‘Janet, did you see 
that ball?” 

“Yes,” said Janet. She had flushed an 
angry red. “I thought probably it was in, but 
I leave all such decisions to the umpire.” 

The umpire hesitated a moment. ‘‘I apolo- 
gize to everybody,” she said. ‘Score is 
deuce. Play!” 

The Shattucks won that game and two 
more for a deuce set and the match. Janet 
shook hands with them and without a word 
to Mary left the courts. Mary watched her 
go, heard the amused little murmur that 
meant, ““The Conquering Hero is furious 
because her partner gave away that point.” 

‘‘Janet’s tired,” she said to the girls 
around her. “Those twins are hard to play. I 
believe I'll go home too.” 


ANET turned a glum face to her. “You 
needn’t have done it,” she muttered. “It 
was the umpire’s job to decide. You talk 

about being fair to everybody. How about 
being fair to me—your partner?” 

Mary reached out and caught Janet’s 
tanned hand in hers. “Oh, you’d not want 
me for a partner unless you could rely on me, 
Janet. If I hadn’t told, there would always 
have been a horrid little ghost between us. 
We'd have seen it there leering at us, and 
pretty soon we’d have stopped being friends 
and partners.” 

“Oh, please don’t let’s stop!’ begged 
Janet. “I’m not sorry you told! I want to be 
fair. Of course I do! I don’t mind losing so 
much either, only those twins are—too much 
alike!” Her voice choked into a sob. 

“You can beat either one of them sepa- 
rately,” Mary told her comfortingly. ‘Just 
take it easy and don’t care too much. After 
all, what’s a game?” 

“I promise you, partner,” said Janet 
solemnly, “that I won’t act so ruffled and 
disagreeable over anything ever again.” 

Janet won from the dangerous Shattuck 
twin, but she lost to K. It was a long, hard- 
fought battle between them. When it was 
over, Janet walked smilingly up to K. “I’m 
glad you’re champion,” she said. “I want 
you to have something splendid because 
you first told me about Mary. I owe you a 
lot for that.” 

K looked in amazement at Janet. She had 
a nice voice when she didn’t 
growl or grumble. When she 
smiled like that she was an 
attractive girl. She was a 
different Janet. 

About a week later Mary 
Mason and K met again in 
the empty lab for an after- 
noon of finishing up tag ends 
of the semester’s work. 

“Oh, I’m glad to see you. 
I want to ask yousomething,”’ 
said Mary. “My father has 
been ill all this spring, and 
now he’s written me that he 
can’t give me any more 
college for a while. I told 
Janet about it last week, 
and it seems she wrote home, 
and now she insists that I 
must plan to come back. She 
says her father wants to 
educate another girl here 
because he feels that this 
college has done so much for 
Janet.” 

““Whew!”’ cried K_ gayly. 
“What an elegant present!” 

“Too elegant to take,” de- 
murred Mary _ solemnly. 
‘Doesn't seem as if I could—’”’ 

K stared at her through 
narrowed lids. ‘“‘See here,” 
she said finally, ‘‘it’s not ex- 
actly a present. It’s a swap. 
You've educated Janet.” 

“Oh, do you really mean 
that?” asked Mary. “‘Why, I 
just played with her—” 

“And by playing with her 
you’ve made Janet over,” 
broke in K. “Why, by some 
miracle you’ve turned her 
into almost a good sport!” 

“She'll be a perfectly good 
one before you know it,” de- 
clared Mary, prompt in Jan- 
et’s defense. 

“If you stay on here,” 
amended K. 

“Oh, if you put it that 
way,” said Mary Mason, 
“T can’t desert my partner.” 
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OUTH IS UNREASONABLE as long as it re- 
ae youth. The curious thing is that 
when it passes over into middle age it is at 
once very much surprised to find that youth 
is still unreasonable. 


ITH GOMEZ AND SERRANO executed and 

V V Obregon a target for would-be murder- 

ers, it would seem to be necessary for Mexico 

to hurry up its presidential election, so that 

it can be held before all the possible candi- 
dates are exterminated. 


EFORE WE GET the proposed “‘calendar re- 
B form” of thirteen months of just four 
weeks each, it will be necessary to con- 
vince the millions who are now making 
twelve payments a year on something or 
other that it isn’t going to be any harder to 
make thirteen. 


F THERE IS ANY DOUBT about Mustapha 
I Kemal’s being the real dictator of Turkey, 
the matter should be settled by the news 
that Kemal as president sent in a message 
to the Turkish Congress four hundred 
thousand words long; and Congress sat and 
took it without a murmur. 


HEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN an 
W American child had a life expectancy 
of less than forty years. A baby born today 
has a fair likelihood of living to be sixty. 
That is a graphic way of putting the ad- 
vance made in sanitation, public hygiene 
and preventive medicine in the last century. 
The greatest victories of course have been 
won since the world learned the cause and 
proper treatment of the germ diseases. 


BRITISH COMPANY has got from the govern- 
A ment of Palestine the right to work 
the tremendous chemical resources of the 


Dead Sea. It is estimated that there are 
more than forty billion tons of potassium, 
magnesium, sodium and calcium salts sus- 
pended in the waters of the sea or deposited 
on its shores. Two billion tons at least are 
potash salts, the most valuable of chemical 
fertilizers. A fine harbor is to be built at 
Haifa, and the new industry is expected to 
put Palestine firmly on its feet, commercially 
and economically. 
SCHOLARSHIP 

HARVARD professor. wants to “pep 
A up” scholarship by means of inter- 

collegiate intellectual contests, with 
the laudable purpose of arousing an interest 
in learning among the undergraduates com- 
parable to that which they already manifest 
in football and other athletic sports. He 
imagines ‘teams’ of five or six brilliant 
scholars from rival colleges taking identical 
examinations, and fancies that the winning 
of such contests might become a matter of 
great pride to the successful college, and 
that a place on the “team” might be striven 
for as eagerly as a place in the varsity lineup, 
or a seat in the varsity shell. 

Perhaps he is right; but probably he is not. 
The ‘‘young barbarians at play,’’ who form 
the mass of our college youth, are mainly 
interested in physical struggles that stir the 
blood, games that can be shouted over. Like 
the small boy who sold newspapers, not-be- 


cause he wanted the money, but “‘liked to 
holler,” they want to jump up and down and 
make a tremendous noise. If the proposed in- 
tellectual tournament could : held in 
Madison Square Garden, with the galleries 
shouting “Fight! Fight! Fight!” whenever 
the competitors were observed to bite the 
ends of their fountain-pens nervously, and 
giving the locomotive cheer as the dishev- 
elled intellectuals began once more to 
scribble furiously, the event might be, from 
the undergraduate point of view, a success. 
But a contest conducted amid the hush of an 
examination room would leave them cold. 
A decision that cannot be reached dramati- 
cally before their dancing eyes, but must be 
waited for until spektncted dons have con- 
scientiously ‘“‘marked’”’ a dozen voluminous 
papers, they would regard with languid in- 
terest. They would salute the champions of 
such a contest with more grins than cheers. 

Nor would scholarship itself profit by 
turning it into a game, or injecting into it 
the kind of rivalry that is appropriate to 
games. Learning is a solitary business. 
man who is in earnest must pursue it for its 
own sake, not for the applause of his fellows. 
And if he wins distinction he wins it as an 
individual, not as a member of a team. He 
can help nobody else in his examination, and 
nobody can help him. 

We have already about all the forms of 
intercollegiate competition that are de- 
sirable; some think we have too many. It is 
no wonder that college professors get dis- 
couraged when they see how little the ma- 
jority of their classes care for real scholarship 
in comparison with athletic sports. But they 
will not revive the love of learning by im:tat- 
ing the spirit of the arena. They had better 
continue to labor patiently with the few 
genuine scholars who resort to college, and 
leave the defense of “dear old Siwash” to the 
incorrigible sentimentalist of the football 
fields and the crew regattas. 


A PATCHWORK QUILT 


E wonder how many of this year’s 

brides will be able to count 

among their wedding presents that 
old-fashioned gift, a patchwork quilt. No 
doubt the number is considerable, and we 
are glad of it, for in these days, when wedding 
presents run so generally to silver, china, 
glass and mahogany,—all of them highly 
polished, but cold, hard and unresponsive, 
—there is something refreshingly warm, 
homely and affectionate in a patchwork quilt. 

None was ever made that hadn’t an in- 
dividuality all its own. The design, whether 
it was log cabin, herringbone, sunburst or any 
other of the well-known patterns, was the 
choice of the maker. The colors reflected her 
zesthetic sense, and the quality of the com- 
ponent pieces told much of family circum- 
stance and social standing. 

You cannot look at a good patchwork 
quilt, if there is any sentiment in you, with- 
out thinking of all that went to the making 
of it besides the visible and material things. 
Mental pictures appear, some of them 

leasant, some pitiful. An old lady sits with 
oe feet upon a cricket and a work basket by 
her side. Slowly and falteringly her shrunken, 
bony fingers choose the gay-colored pieces 
and arrange them in different places until 
the combination suits. Then the basting 
needle does its work, and after that the fine 
stitches marshal themselves in their long, 
straight files. For a year, two years, per- 
haps, that has been going on, and the quilt 
is not yet done. Or the picture may be that 
of a little girl sitting on a footstool and with 
stubby, untrained fingers getting her first 
training in needlework at a task that seems 
to her interminable. 

How many a tedious hour of childhood in 
the sick room has been beguiled by tracing 
family history in the pieces of the patchwork 
quilt! “That black square with the little 
pink roses on it? Why, that, my dear, was a 
pe of the wedding vest that your grand- 

ather Robinson wore when he married your 

grandmother. And that rose-colored satin 
came from Grandmother’s wedding dress. 
This gray piece was a part of little Edgar’s 
suit—the boy that was drowned. You never 
knew him, but if he were alive he would be 
your uncle!’’ So it went; little bits of family 
history, written some in happy laughter, 
some in tears. 

A patchwork quilt is a good gift for any- 


one, at any time, but it is especially fitting 
for a bride. In its rescue and reclamation of 
seemingly useless bits of cloth or silk, it 
speaks of thrift. By combining into a harmo- 
nious and useful whole a large number of 
things that separately were of no value, it 
teaches the power ~ | codperation. Finally, 
its combination of the gay and the somber 
into something that is neither all one nor all 
the other is a good pattern of what life 
itself is, 

So we hope that all our young brides who 
have received patchwork quilts will appre- 
ciate and treasure them. Even the offer of an 
unattractive one deserves at least the tactful 
and witty reply of the girl whose old aunt 
said, as she smoothed the folds of a chro- 
matic patchwork crime, ‘‘When I am gone, 
Elsie, this will be yours.” “Well, Auntie, I 
hope that may not be for a long time yet.” 


A SOLDIER ON WAR 


IELD MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON has served fifty years 

in the British army. He enlisted as a 
private and rose by sheer merit to commis- 
sioned rank, and then, grade by grade, to the 
highest military position. He was chief of the 
imperial general staff during the World 
War. No one knows more of war than he; 
few have won so much distinction as he in 
the trade of arms. 

The Field Marshal recently addressed the 
London Chamber of Commerce. He did not 
plead for a bigger budget for the army or 
threaten his hearers with a new war, fiercer 
and more terrible than the last. He told his 
audience what the cost of war was in money, 
in human life, and in human suffering. He 
told them it cost sixty-five million dollars 
to lay down the preliminary barrage at a 
single battle, that of Arras. It cost eighty- 
five millions to lay down the barrage at 
Messines. Twenty or thirty thousand Eng- 
lishmen were killed in each of these battles 
and in thirty other engagements equally 
bloody. As many more were crippled or 

assed—made into mere human wreckage. 

he nation could find these vast sums of 
money for the destruction of life and the 
creation of suffering, but it grudges a tenth 
of the amount for making life healthier and 
more comfortable for its citizens. And the 
same is true of France, of Germany, of every 
nation, even including our own United States. 

What was Field Marshal Robertson's 
conclusion? Not that these tragic wastes of 
life and treasure were inevitable because 
human nature was inherently quarrelsome 
and selfish and cruel. “Let every man and 
every woman,” he said, “energetically sup- 
port all efforts made to devise some more 
sensible and humane way of composing 
international differences than the destruc- 
tive and futile methods on which reliance 
has hitherto been placed without success.” 

If the politicians were as earnest in their 
desire for peace as this old professional 
soldier, theday of reasonand humanity would 
be nearer at hand than it now appears to be. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
FLOODS 


HEN two rain-laden storms, one 

from the tropic South and one from 

the West, met, over Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts last Novem- 
ber, they dropped seven billion tons of water 
on that devoted region within twenty-four 
hours. What happened is history: a flood 
which tore down the narrow valleys of the 
mountain streams that intersect that country 
and destroyed houses, mills, roads, railway 
rights of way, and farm buildings, with a 
property loss of between fifty and seventy- 
five million dollars. 

But there was one corner of the flood- 
swept territory that found the rising waters 
not a menace, but actually a benefit. The 
Deerfield River, which rises in southern 
Vermont and flows into the Connecticut 
River near Greenfield, Mass., did not ‘‘go on 
a rampage.’’ We have heard of no serious 
destruction of property anywhere in its 
valley. Most of the immense quantity of 
water that ran into it during the storm was 
safely stored away behind the five storage 
dams that lie along its course; the overflow 
was never too large for the river to carry 
safely away. These five modern well-built 
dams, erected to furnish water power for 


producing electric current, not only con- 
trolled the flow of water so that no flood 
damage occurred, but impounded in their 
reservoirs an amount of water which in its 
age? age effect will be the equiva- 
ent, the engineers estimate, of more than a 
hundred thousand tons of coal. The great 
flood bestowed on Deerfield Valley water 
that is worth almost a million dollars to its 
hydroelectric industry, while in less fortu- 
nate districts it was tearing down and swal- 
lowing up property worth many millions. 

We spoke last month of Mr. Hoover's 
plan for controlling the Mississippi floods by 
deepening river channels so that they would 
be useful commercial waterways, as well as 
improved sluices for carrying off flood water. 
In the hilly New England country, properly 
designed dams and reservoirs would not only 
overcome most of the danger from spring 
and fall freshets but add to the usefulness 
and economic value of the streams. Formerly 
water power could be used only at the point 
where it existed, and many power sites were 
of small value because they were incon- 
veniently located for business. But recent 
improvements make it possible to transport 
electric current for hundreds of miles with- 
out loss of power. There are scores and 
probably hundreds of neglected opportuni- 
ties for water-power plants along the New 
England rivers; there are said to be thirty 
on the Connecticut River alone. 

We are on the verge of a very extraordi- 
nary development of our water powers, with 
a consequent saving of millions of tons of 
coal and a less easily estimated saving of 
damages from recurring floods. The im- 
portant thing, of course, is to see that the 
work goes on with a proper consideration for 
the interests of everybody concerned, and 
without the concentration of too much 
power and profit in the hands of a few enter- 
prising promoters. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE 
FARM 


VERY large proportion of the profits 

made today in industry comes from 

the use of material that was formerly 
thrown away as waste. That is conspicuously 
true, for example, of the packing business, 
where the industry has learned, so it is said, 
to get something salable out of every part of 
the pig except his squeal. It is true also of the 
coal business; a hundred beautiful dyes and 
no one knows how many medicinal prepara- 
tions are derived from the coal tar that was 
once thought valueless. Industrial chemistry 
is the witch that is everywhere producing 
gold from the basest and most unpromising 
material. Now the chemists tell us that they 
can show the farmers how to coin money out 
of the stubble that they burn up every fall 
as a mere encumbrance to their fields. 

It is estimated that in the states of the 
corn belt alone two hundred million tons of 
corn stalks and twenty million tons of corn 
cobs are thrown away or destroyed by fire. 
Yet this ‘‘waste’’ material can be made by 
chemical processes into all sorts of commer- 
cial products—syrup, paper and artificial 
silk, to mention only a few of them. One en- 
thusiastic chemist declares that if all the 
waste of the Western cornfields could be 
collected and reclaimed it would add $1,500,- 
000,000 to the value of the crop; a sum by 
no means to-be sneezed at—pretty nearly as 
much as the corn itself is worth. This may 
be an extravagant estimate, and there are 
obvious difficulties in the way of getting all 
the cornstalks and corn cobs of the West to 
market; but it may point the way to one 
means of increasing very substantially the 
cash possibilities of our farm crops. 

Since the farmer today is a business man, 
engaged in a real commercial industry, he 
may well consider whether he cannot apply 
some of the principles of economy and fru- 
gality that have made other industries 
profitable. Even after everything has been 
done that tariffs and government aid can do, 
it may turn out that the real profits of farm- 
ing as of meat packing and of coke produc- 
tion will lie in the use and sale of the 
by-products. No doubt our agricultural 
colleges can help and are ready to help the 
farmer in working out the means of making 
his stubble fields coin money for him. The 
thing will not happen overnight, but we 
= it can be done and eventually will be 

lone. 
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NEARNESS 
The Companion's Religious Article 


OT only the New Testament but also 
the older collection of books within the 
Bible exhibit a remarkable effort to make 
religion reasonable. The closing chapters of 
Deuteronomy, presenting a review of famil- 
iar teachings, contain a number of striking 
reminders of the adaptation of these teach- 
ings to men’s spiritual need and, what is 
more significant, to their ability both as 
respects comprehension and performance. 
The instruction is declared not to be too 
hard or high for human understanding, and 
the duties enjoined are affirmed to be well 
within the reach of human ability. Moses is 
represented as saying: 

“For this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the 
sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it and do it? But the word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 

We are sometimes led to question whether 
and how far the demands of religion are 
arbitrary. It need not discourage us if we 
discover some duties that we do not in- 
stantly recognize as agreeable and some 
courses of conduct forbidden for no reason 
that we can at once assign. Such discoveries 
are not confined to religion. But ultimately 
religious duty and every other duty must 
justify itself at the bar of reason and sound 
judgment. We cannot be permanently 
satisfied with requirements that give no 
answer to our questions of purpose and 
result. 

This is where we meet with the satisfying 
assurance of passages of Scripture such as 
this from Deuteronomy. Duty is not an 
invention. It exists because our relations 
with God and with one another make it 
inevitable. It is never remote or incompre- 
hensible. It has the quality of nearness. It 
is possible, and it is desirable. The word of 
duty is also the word of privilege. It is very 
near to us, in our potas a thing definable, 
in our heart a thing to be gladly and 
intelligently accepted and performed. 


SEPTIC SORE THROAT 
The Companion's Medical Article 


THis is a particularly severe form of sore 
throat which often occurs in epidemics 
and may result in serious trouble in the heart 
or other organs. It is due to the action of 
certain bacteria which, when in active 
growth, are the chief exciters of inflamma- 
tion in the mucous membranes, the skin, and 
other structures. It occurs, at least in the 
epidemic form, more commonly in children, 
and this points to a not unusual cause of 
such epidemics, namely infected milk. The 
attention of physicians in a certain town 
may be aroused by the occurrence of an 
unusual number of cases of severe sore 
throat. These cases are not traceable to 
contagion in schools or families, as are those 
of scarlet fever or measles, but are dotted 
about ——— with no apparent relation 
to one another. But investigation may show 
that the families in which the sick children 
are found have a milk supply in common; 
and an examination of the cows from which 
this supply is obtained discovers one or 
more of the cows with abscess of the udder. 

This is the usual history of these small 
epidemics, though contaminated milk is not 
the sole cause of the disease. These same 
germs are not infrequently found in the 
throats of persons in apparent health. But 
if the powers of resistance of such people 
become depressed by exposure to cold, over 
fatigue, worry, or other mental distress, 
these germs may begin to grow actively and 
set up their peculiar form of inflammation. 

The disease begins quite abruptly with a 
chill, fever, headache, and pain on swal- 
lowing. In children vomiting is usually one 
of the early symptoms. The throat is red 
and covered with patches of a light grayish 
membrane, which increase in size and soon 
become continuous. This exudation is some- 
times so thick as to resemble that of diph- 
theria. The patient feels desperately ill. The 





glands of the neck swell, and 
sometimes form abscesses. 

The disease lasts from three 
or four days to a week, but, in 
spite of the severity of its symp- 
toms, is seldom fatal. The chief 
danger is in heart failure, but 
that seldom occurs unless the 
heart is already diseased. Con- 
valescence is often tedious. 
Treatment need not be dis- 
cussed, for in so serious and 
painful a disease that should be 
from the first in the hands of the 
doctor. 


FOR CHINESE 
CHILDREN 


A Great Book in a New 
Guise 


‘THE picture at the right is a 
facsimile of a page from the 
Chinese edition of ‘The Book 
of Knowledge.” It is printed in 
the strange ideographs which 
Chinese children must learn if 
they are to read any books or 
papers. Each one stands for a 
word, so that instead of a simple 
alphabet it is necessary for them 
to memorize many hundreds of 
these symbols. In addition to 
the sound and form, each one 
has, when spoken, one of four 
tones, or inflections, which are 
necessary to vary the meaning. 
There are only about 350 sounds 
in the principal dialect, and this 
difference in inflection is de- 
manded for the sake of clarity. 
Even so there are often dozens 
of different characters with the 
same sound and tone. On the 
printed page their meaning is 
clear, but in speaking only the 
context or an added character, otherwise 
meaningless, gives a clue to the sense. 

This all sounds very difficult, but there 
are no long grammatical rules to learn, no 
cases or inflections, and a white baby, ex- 
posed to both English and Chinese, will 
speak the latter long before he picks up his 
own tongue. Reading is different, for the 
classic written tongue, known as Wenli, 
bears as little relationship to the common 
speech, called Kuanhua, as Latin does to 
modern Italian. 

One of the finest examples of the new 
scholarship, which is producing literature, 
not in Wenli, but in the common language 
of the people, is the twenty-volume trans- 
lation of ‘‘The Book of Knowledge.” This 
great work, known and loved by children 
all over the world, and dealing in simple and 
understandable terms with nearly every 
branch of human endeavor, offered almost 
insurmountable difficulties to the transla- 
tors. Literal translation from any language 
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into Chinese is impossible, and each thought 
and idea had to be taken and recast com- 
pletely, with the meaning retained as 
exactly as possible. Nor was this all, for all 
the technical and descriptive terms through- 
out the many volumes had to be expressed, 
and for many of them no equivalent was 
ready to hand. 

The Chinese language contains more than 
fifty thousand characters and is capable of 
rendering any shade of philosophical or 
abstract thought, but it naturally has few 
equivalents for such terms as molecule or 
cantilever. The scientific and other alien 
terms introduced by foreigners into the 
country are expressed in four principal 
ways. The first and most obvious is trans- 
literation, approaching the sound as nearly 
as possible by the use of two or more char- 
acters. This is still used for the names of 
places and people, the characters being run 
together rapidly. In writing, a straight line 
is placed at the side, indicating that the 





1. What country in Europe has a child 
of six as its king? 

2. How many players are there in the 
“line’”’ of a football team? How many in 
the ‘‘backfield’’? 

3. Why were the aborigines of America 
called Indians? 

4. Who wrote ‘The Forsyte Saga’’? 

5. In what famous church are Lord 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellington 
buried? 

6. In what state are the ‘Muscle 
Shoals’’? 

7. What is Yom Kippur? 

8. In what operetta , nen the character 
of Ko Ko appear? 

9. Who is the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives? 

10. What animal is called “‘Reynard’’? 

11. Is dynamite exploded by fire or by 
percussion? 

12. Who wrote: 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s 


star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting’’? 
13. What is the book the Moham- 





WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


medans_ regard as_ their Bible? 

14. Who are the “Major Prophets” of 
the Bible? 

15. What was the “Edict of Nantes’’? 

16. What have Claudia Muzio, Lucre- 
zia Bori, Luisa Tetrazzini and Mary 
Garden in common? 

17. What was the name of King 
Arthur’s sword? 

18. Name the planets in our solar 
system. 

19. Who wrote the music for “The 
Lost Chord”? 

20. What superstition is connected 
with St. Swithin’s Day (July 15)? 

21. How many keys are there in a 
standard piano keyboard? 

22. What American President owed his 
election to his military services in the 
war with Mexico? 

23. What city is sometimes called 
“Auld Reekie”? 

24. What is the temperature of “‘abso- 
lute zero’’ expressed in degrees Fahren- 
heit? (Give within fifty degrees) 

25. What is ensilage? 

[Answers on page 75 ] 








characters are not to be read 
separately. If you look carefully 
at our picture, you can see such 
a line near the center of the 
sixth column. The three char- 
acters at its right, if read one by 
one, would mean west, band, 
and tooth, but their sounds are 
hsi, pan, and ya, and if read 
rapidly sound much like Spain, 
which is what they stand for. 
The fourth character means 
country, and if it were not there 
the supposition would be that a 
person and not a place was 
referred to. The greatest coun- 
tries are given distinct names, 
such as Meikuo (Land of 
Beauty) for the United States, 
and Yingkuo (Flowery Country) 
for Great Britain. 

The second method is the 
invention of new characters. 
With a very few exceptions all 
these have been unsuccessful. 

The third, and most popular, 
is the rendering of the idea into 
characters that give a clue to 
the meaning. A good example 
of this is the word for telephone. 
At first the instrument was 
known as #é /i fan, but later the 
word for lightning, tien, was 
accepted as meaning electric or 
? electricity, and joining hua, to 

talk, with it, the term tien hua, 
or electric talk was evolved, and 
has now entirely supplanted 
té@ li fan. Thousands of foreign 
expressions have been made up 
in this way, often with the 
greatest ingenuity, and thou- 
sands more have been borrowed 
from the Japanese, who use the 
same characters and have had 
much more experience in adapt- 
ing them to foreign terms. When 
all else fails, the word is simply printed 
in our letters and placed sidewise in the 
column of characters. 

It is easy to see from all this the task the 
translators of ‘“‘The Book of Knowledge” 
had before them. Their achievement has 
been made even greater because they have 
used throughout the simplest of words and 
expressions, and have written so carefully 
and clearly in everyday Kuanhua that the 
smallest child, just able to pick out his 
characters, can readily understand them. 
What is perhaps more, the pages can be 
read aloud with perfect ease. This marks a 
great departure from the books in Wenli, 
which can be understood by a listener only 
. _ have been carefully studied before- 

and. 

Our picture shows page 10 (the little 
cross in the lower right-hand corner means 
10) of vol. I, corresponding to page 6 in 
vol. I of the edition in English in The Com- 
panion office. It is read from right to left 
and from top to bottom, and is page 10 
from the back of the book, instead of from 
the front, as in our books. The subject, as 
you will see by consulting your own copy or 
that in your public library, is the shape of 
the earth Many thousands of Chinese still 
believe that the earth is flat, and that China 
is in the center. This page will help to cor- 
rect that, and in the twenty volumes, filled 
with text and pictures, are many thousands 
of other facts which will bring new under- 
standing of the great world to Chinese 
children, and to their elders also. 


THE MAKING OF A HERO 
When the Victim Did Most of the Work 


N old sailor on one of the British battle- 
ships took a great fancy to a young 
midshipman who was attached to the same 
ship. A lieutenant had recently got a fine 
letter of commendation from the Admiralty 
for jumping into the water and saving the 
life of a man who had fallen overboard. The 
old sailor wanted his favorite to have one too. 
“Look here,” he said, “‘I’ll tell you what 
we'll do. I’ll fall off the rigging, and you jump 
in and rescue me.” 
“But I can’t swim,” objected the middie. 
“That’s all right;’’ said the sailor. “‘I’ll 
hold you up till the boat comes.” 
MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 | 
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A NEW KIND OF WARSHIP FOR UNCLE SAM 


A LOW-PRESSURE CELL 


How Science Determines Aviators’ Records 


To important-looking cylinder at the 
left, which bears so close a resemblance to 
a safe-deposit vault, is in reality a low-pres- 
sure chamber. When the heavy door is 
closed, an air pump can reduce the pressure 
of the air inside the chamber to any desired 
value, and an observer, locked inside, can 
compare the indications of aéronautical in- 
struments, for example, with values known 
to be correct. Height indicators are depend- 
ent on the principle of the barometer for 
their recordings. The air pressure on the sur- 
face of the earth is 14.7 pounds per square 
inch under normal circumstances at sea 
level, but it decreases about one-half pound 
per square inch with every thousand feet of 
ascent. A recording barometer, or ‘“‘baro- 
graph,” will accordingly give an indication 
of height, if properly checked. (Photo by 
International Newsreel) 


One of the Most Wonderful Ships of History Is Launched (To the Right) 


‘THE increasing importance of the air- 
plane to naval operations, both in scouting 
and in bombing, has made it necessary to de- 
sign and construct an entirely new kind of 
warship, the airplane carrier. The United 
States Navy has just completed two such 
vessels, the Saratoga and the Lexington. 
These two monsters are “sister ships,” 
alike in dimensions, equipment and cost. It 
is the Saratoga that is shown in the picture 
on the right. You will notice one peculiarity 
in the placing of the funnels and the deck 
houses at the side of the deck instead of in 
the middle. That is to give the largest possi- 
ble free room to the flying deck, from which 
the seaplanes rise and to which they return. 

The displacement of the Saratoga may be 
estimated at 35,000 tons. It cost no less than 
$36,000,000 to build her. The ship is almost 








900 feet long and 100 feet in beam. It can 
carry about seventy airplanes on its flying 
and hangar decks, besides many others 
“knocked down”’ and ready to assemble. The 
planes take off from the forward end of 
the flying deck and land on the after end; 
and there are some very ingenious ar- 
resting devices on the after deck to check 
the speed of the planes as they alight. 
The engines of the Saratoga develop 180,000 
horse power from sixteen huge boilers. The 
fresh and salt water pumps are capable of 
handling 21,000,000 gallons of water an 
hour, as much water as a city of 4,000,000 
people would use in that space of time. There 
are 600 motors and over 75 miles of electric 
cable on this wonderful ship, and complete 
workshops for making and repairing the 
mechanical parts of the planes. (Photo by 
Times-Wide World) 


A ROTARY TOOTHBRUSH 
Will It Make Duty a Pleasure? 


OU often hear it said that in this mechan- 

ical age there is nothing that cannot be 
done by machinery, but did you ever expect 
to be able to brush your teeth in that way? 
Yet here, on the left, you see the latest addi- 
tion to the mechanical equipment of the 
modern household, fit companion to the 
washing machine, the vacuum cleaner, and 
all the other accessories that are supposed to 
make domestic labor so much less exhaust- 
ing. It is a rotating toothbrush; when you 
pull down the side prongs with your fingers, 
a spring is compressed and the brushes at 
the end of the handle revolve briskly. The 
inventor, who is an Englishman, claims that 
his contiivance makes it possible to give the 
teeth a far more thorough and vigorous 
toilet than they have ever before been ex- 
posed to. Perhaps, too, children will find the 
new mechanical brush so fascinating that 
they will not have to be dragooned every 
night and morning into attending to their 
teeth. (Photo by International Newsreel) 


RUBBER FROM CACTUS 
Can Chemistry Score This Triumph? 


THe eyes of the world are on rubber. Its 
uses inthe United States are enormous, but 
a great part of the world supply is controlled 
by British monopoly, which says what the 
price shall be. Farsighted American manu- 
facturers like Harvey Firestone have conse- 
quently invested huge sums in rubber 
plantations in such countries as Liberia. But 
it will be many years before the rubber trees 
just planted will be producers of crude 
rubber. Yet to date that is the one recourse 
of the rubber producer, for the chemist has 
not yet been able to make rubber artificially 
save on a scale too small to be of commercial 
value. But now comes Dr. John C. ‘Wich- 
mann who seems to have developed a process 
for the production of a rubber-like substance 
from the hitherto useless cactus plants. If he 
is correct, horizons will widen for a great new 
industry. (Photo by P. and A.) 


— 





FLORA AND FAUNA FROM MOLTEN GLASS 
A Master Craftsman and Some Examples of His Work (To the Left) 


N? doubt a good many of our readers have 
seen the famous collection of blown- 
glass flowers in the Agassiz Museum at Har- 
vard University, and have exclaimed in 
wonder at the extraordinary realism of these 
fragile creations, both in form and color. The 
artistic taste and the dexterity of the man 
who made these dainty blossoms in glass is 
astonishing. But the Harvard collection is 
not the only one of its kind in the United 
States. There is also one at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
and it is the intention of the museum author- 
ities to make their exhibit quite as remark- 
able for quality as that at Cambridge, and 
considerably larger. So they have engaged 
Herman Mueller, who is perhaps the most 
expert worker in blown glass in the country, 
to complete their interesting collection. The 
picture at the left shows Mr. Mueller in his 
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HOW LONG? HOW HEAVY? 
The Final Authority for These Questions 


Dp? it ever occur to you to wonder how 
long a foot really is? Or a meter? Or how 
heavy is a pound or a gram? Our standards 
of length and of mass would soon become 
chaotic if some central agency were not 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining the most scrupulously accurate rec- 
ords. In our own country the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., 
contains exact copies of the standards main- 
tained in Paris. The standard length meter, 
for example, is a bar made of 90% platinum 
and 10% iridium. Near its ends are fine lines 
and the distance between them is the stand- 
ard length of one meter, which happens to be 
a little over a yard. These lines are so fine 
that microscopes must be used to read them. 
The standard kilogram is a small cylinder 
made of the same valuable alloy. It must be 
treated with extraordinary care and never 
touched save with padded tweezers. The 
photograph at the right shows the vault in 
which these standards are kept. 


laboratory, patiently creating with his blow- 

ipe, out of the hot and plastic glass, a per- 
ect imitation of one of the delicate marine 
animals that are found in the shallow waters 
along our coast. The New York museum 
means to cover in its collection a much 
wider field in natural history than any other 
institution has heretofore attempted. Mr. 
Mueller is as clever at making lifelike models 
of the smaller sea creatures as he is at repro- 
ducing the curious vegetation of the salt 
water. 

Accordingly he will make for the museum, 
in colored glass, a number of models of the 
strange forms of animal life that exist in 
the sea, some of which are to be seen in the 
lower of our two pictures. One of them looks 
like a tomato that is sprouting like a potato; 
another resembies a charlotte russe filled 
with spun glass. (Photos by Keystone) 
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THE BALANCED EGG 
The Best Trick of the Month 


HRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 
is said to have per- 
plexed the scien- 
tists of his day 
by making an egg 
stand on end. This 
story may be a 
myth but the 
trick is not. You 
can perform it 
with very little 
practice, provided you know the secret. 
Pour a tiny pile of salt on the table-cloth, 
where it will not be noticed. Take the egg 
and set it on the salt. Place it there very 
carefully, and you will have no difficulty in 
making the egg stand upright. 

In removing the egg, lift it between the 
thumb and forefinger, while the little finger 
whisks away the pile of salt. Then give the 
egg for examination, and challenge anyone 
to duplicate your feat! 

It is also possible to balance an egg by 
shaking it, so that the yolk breaks, and 
sinks to the bottom, thus lowering the center 
of gravity. 








Photo by Keystone 


FIVE CENTURIES OLD 


This Clock Told Time Before 
Columbus Was Born 


THE old gentleman looking at you so 
benevolently out of this picture is Mr. 
Carl Marfels, who is the most famous collec- 
tor of watches and clocks in the world. On 
the table beside him is a very interesting 
part of his collection, an old clock made by 
an unknown artisan at the court of Duke 
Philip the Good of Burgundy—some five 
hundred years ago. It is of course one of the 
very oldest clocks in the world—perhaps 
the oldest that is preserved so caadie te its 
original condition—and it is naturally worth 
a great deal of money. The highly decorated 
case is of brass and makes use of the elabo- 
rately ornamented architectural motives 
that — in the Gothic cathedrals of the 
time. The clockmaker economized in the 
matter of hands; the hour hand, as you will 
see, appeared to him all that was necessary. 
Every link in the record of the clock’s 
owners since 1439 has been traced and 
verified, so it is said. We are told that Mr. 
Marfels thinks the clock is worth $2,000,- 
000! Are there any bidders? 


CATS THAT DID TRICKS 


How One Reader Trains Them 


I READ recently in The Companion, writes 
a subscriber, that an “animal trainer” 
says that cats cannot be taught tricks of any 
kind. Now that is not true. 

I well remember a cat owned by a cousin 
when I was a little girl. There were always 
several cats about my cousin’s place, but 
Hiram Catman, a big tiger cat, is the only 
one I particularly remember. My cousin had 
fashioned a little harness for him and made 
him draw a little box. By means of the har- 
ness he taught him his cleverest trick. Any 
time my cousin said, “Hi, turn a somer- 
sault,” Hiram would put the top of his head 
on the ground between his front paws and 
turn the neatest somersault you ever saw. 

_ Hiram hated the harness, and in teaching 
him the trick my cousin would say, ‘Hi, turn 
a somersault,” and then turn him over and 
at once remove the harness. As soon as the 
cat realized just what removed the harness 


he would do the somersault himself. Then it 
was only a short time till he obeyed the com- 
mand with no harness on. 

Hiram was not the only smart pet on the 
place; there was also a crow. Once four big 
cats were crouched over a small pile of fish 
heads. All four tails were stretched at full 
length flat behind their owners. The pile of 
heads was entirely surrounded by cats; there 
was no opening whatever whereby the crow 
could get a bite. He walked slowly round and 
round the circle with his head on one side, 
sizing up the situation. Suddenly he seized 
old Hiram’s tail in his beak and gave it a 
good pinch. Of course poor Hiram yowled 
and hissed and pees round. Then Mr. 
Crow calmly po a choice piece of fish 
and flew to the shed roof with it. 

I once had a yellow cat, Teddy, that I 
taught to jump from the floor to the ceiling 
of a low room. He was perhaps four months 
old when I tied a chicken wing on a string 
hung from a hook in the ceiling for him to 
play with. I hung it about a foot from the 
floor at first, and he loved to bat it with his 
paw and run after it as it was swinging. I 
raised it a foot and left it there for a while 
and then raised it another foot, and so on, 
leaving it each time till he became used to 
jumping and playing with it at that height. 
Finally when it hung clear up beneath the 
ceiling he would still jump from the floor and 
bat it off the string as often as I would pick 
it up and replace it. 

Once we had a yellow cat, John, and a 
black one, Fin McCool. My father fre- 
quently got up to let them in or out during 
the night when it was dark, and he couldn’t 
tell which was which. He would say, “Is that 
you, John?” If it was John, the cat would 
meow. Fin never answered. Any time we 
would say “John” to the yellow one he 
would meow, but he would not answer to any 
other name. 





A CONFIDING BIRD 


Mrs. Redstart Knows Her Friends 


COMPANION contributor, Mr. Walter 
Weiseman, has sent us this very charm- 

ing photograph of a mother redstart, which 
made such friends with her human neighbors 
as to permit every sort of intimacy. The 
curious thing is that the bird manifested no 
fear of human kind from the first. She did 
not have to grow accustomed to the presence 
of a man, but recognized him as a well- 
disposed creature upon first acquaintance. 
She would sit quietly on her nest, while she 
was stroked and petted ; she accepted politely 
mosquitoes and flies presented to her be- 
tween the fingers of her human friend; and 
she would even permit herself to be lifted 
from the nest now and then without showing 
much agitation. The photograph shows how 
little she was disturbed by the approach of 
the hand that was four times her size! It is 
sad to relate that this pretty and confiding 
little creature was killed by a storm that tore 
to pieces the tree in which her nest was built. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
[See page 73] 


1. Roumania; King Michael. 2. Seven in the line. 
Four in the backfield. 3. Because the first discoverers 
of America believed it to be a part of the East Indies. 
4. John Galsworthy. 5. St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
6. Alabama. 7. The Jewish feast of expiation, or the 
“day of atonement.” 8. ‘“‘The Mikado.” 9. Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio. 10. The fox. 11. By percussion. 
12. William Wordsworth in his “Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” 13. The Koran. 14. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. 15. A decree issued by 
Henry IV of France, granting tolerance to the Protes- 
tant religion in that country. 16. They are famous 
operatic singers. 17. Excalibur. 18. Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. 
19. Sir Arthur Sullivan. 20. If it rains on that day, 
forty days of wet weather are to be expected. 21. 
Eighty-eight. 22. Zachary Taylor. 23. Edinburgh, 
the capital of Scotland. 24. 461 degrees below zero. 
25. The green fodder (usually corn) which is stored 
for the winter feeding of live stock in a silo. 


GOOD MOTION PICTURES 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BLUE-RIBBON LIST OF 
x FILMS THAT ARE SAFE FOR ALL THE FAMILY x 








Mack Swain and Will Rogers take a lesson in 
etiquette (A Texas Steer—First National) 


“A TEXAS STEER” 


A Popular Hoyt Farce Reaches the Screen 


Taery years ago, the most popular of 
farce-comedies were the pieces written by 
Charles H. Hoyt—“A Trip to Chinatown,” 
“A Parlor Match,” ‘““A Brass Monkey,” “A 
Texas Steer,” and half a dozen more—all 
beginning with “A.” For Mr. Hoyt had a 
kind of superstition that that was a neces- 
sary element in the success of his a. They 
were all uproarious things. Ask Dad—he 
knows how funny they were. Now First 
National Pictures is putting one of them, ‘A 
Texas Steer,” into a motion picture. The 
piece. is about the ludicrous experiences at 
Washington of an unsophisticated Congress- 
man from the ‘‘cow country.”’ Will Rogers, 
the philosopher-comedian, is going to play 
the part of the Congressman, and he is sup- 
ported by some of the cleverest fun-makers 
of the screen. Our picture shows Mr. Rogers, 
surrounded by some of his constituents, 
studying with painful seriousness a book of 
etiquette! If you know your motion-picture 
gallery well, you will recognize Mack Swain, 
Will Rogers and William Orlamond in the 
group. 





Rin-Tin-Tin in A Dog of the Regiment 
(Warner Brothers) 


A DOG WE LIKE 
Rin-Tin-Tin Is a Versatile Beast 


IF a vote were taken for the most popular 
of motion-picture actors, you earl find 
Rin-Tin-Tin, the famous police-dog star, 
near the top of the list. Not only is he clever, 
but he does not suffer from the self-esteem 
which detracts from the attractiveness of 
some of his human associates. He is always 
sincere and never seems to yield to the vice 
of ‘‘playing to the gallery.” One of his best 
recent pictures, produced by Warner Broth- 
ers, is “A of the Regiment.” In this 
screen play, Rin-Tin-Tin is a “dog of war,” 
as so many others of his breed were during 
the fighting in France, ten years ago. Our 
picture shows him in a moment of comedy, 
though his réle is for the most part extremely 
melodramatic. - 


WITH THE CAMERA MEN 
What They Do Now and May Do Later 


DURING the twenty years since motion 
pictures were first offered as entertain- 
ment, some perfectly extraordinary im- 
provements have been made in photographic 
technique. If you ever have an opportunity 
to see a reshowing of one of the early picture 
plays, which seemed so remarkable to the 


previous generation, you will be astonished 
at the crudity of the piece. Judged by mod- 
ern standards the lighting was inexpert, the 
photography clumsy, the projection poor. 
The pictures used to jump and flicker across 
the screen, till one’s eyes ached to watch 
them. 

In comparison the motion pictures of 
today seem technically pretty near perfec- 
tion; yet those who are engaged in producing 
them believe that further improvements are 
on the way. Cecil De Mille, the well known 
director, thinks that it will not be long be- 
fore sharper lenses and more sensitive films 
will make it possible to take pictures without 
the intense light in which it is now necessary 
to bathe a studio set. Mr. De Mille predicts 
that it will eventually be possible to take 
interior scenes in a light no more powerful 
than that which is normally found in the 
living-rooms of a house. 

The actors will welcome that advance in 
photographic methods more than the public 
—which will probably not realize that any 
such advance has been made unless it is told 
of it. For the distressing affection known as 
“Kleig eyes” is today very common among 
motion picture actors who have to work 
under the brilliant light of the Kleig lamps; 
and even if one escapes that, the constant 
subjection of the eyes to such intense illumi- 
nation is very trying to the sight and to the 
nerves. 

The “movies” are still striving for novelty 
and for realism—and getting them. We hear 
that in the coming picture “The Night 
Flyer,” which James Cruze is producing for 
Pathé-De Mille, an entire train, consisting 
of an engine and several cars, was wrecked 
within a few rods of the battery of cameras. 
We hope the wreck was successfully photo- 
graphed. ‘‘Retakes” of that kind of scene 
would be too expensive even for the pros- 
perous picture industry. 

Another agen in which novel and excit- 
ing use has been made of camera possibilities 
is “Skyscraper.” More than half the scenes 
of this piece have been taken on the narrow 
girders of a half-completed steel frame office 
building. Naturally there will be some very 
unusual “‘camera angles’’ and some strange 
and interesting photographic effects. 


THE BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL HERO—William Fox 

This charming comedy is a welcome change, in its 
wholesome fun and plausibility of plot, from the usual 
play of school and college life. Sally Phipps, John 
Darrow, Nick Stuart 


TEA FOR THREE—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 

A foam-light farce in which a wife and her husband’s 
best friend set out to cure the husband of jealousy. 
Aileen Pringle, Owen Moore, Lew Cody 


THE GORILLA—First National 

_ An exciting mystery story which, despite its name, 
is more mirthful than gruesome. Claude Gillingwater, 
Alice Day, Charlie Murray 


DRESS PARADE—Pathé-De Mille 

Actually photographed at West Point. The partici- 
pation of the Cadets themselves makes this picture of 
the turning out of a soldier particularly interesting. 
William Boyd, Bessie Love 


A COLLEGE HERO—Columbia Pictures 

Another good story of campus life, free from much 
of the usual nonsense. Robert Agnew, Rex Lease, 
Pauline Garon 


THE HARVESTER—F. B. O. 

Gene Stratton Porter’s novel of the same name, 
with its nature-loving hero and his dream girl trans- 
ferred to the screen. Fair. Orville Caldwell, Natalie 
Kingston 


SHE’S A SHEIK—Paramount 

Bebe Daniels again imitates the acrobatic prowess 
of Douglas Fairbanks in this fantastic Arabian Nights 
farce. Bebe Daniels, Richard Arlen, William Powell 


RED RIDERS OF CANADA—F. B. O. 

A convincing and well-acted story of the Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police. Patsy Ruth Miller, 
Charles Byer, Rex Lease 


SORRELL AND SON—United Artists 

A sympathetic picture version of Warwick Deep- 
ing’s soul-searching novel of a father’s self-immolation 
and a son’s grateful devotion. Unusually beautiful 
photography. H. B. Warner 


SHANGHAI BOUND—Paramount 
A lively adventure story with a background of the 
late warfare in China. Richard Dix, Mary Brian 


IN OLD KENTUCK Y—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
The popular stage-play of a generation ago revised 
and given a World-War background, with a regenera- 
tion of the soldier son, half-crazed by his service in the 
A. E. F., as the ‘central dramatic motive. James 
Murray, Helene Costello, Wesley Barry 


THE JAZZ SINGER—Warner Bros. 

A touching story of family life among the Orthodox 
Jews and the hold which the songs of Israel had upon 
the heart of a wandering genius. Al Jolson, Vitaphone 





































Tue Youtnu’s COMPANION 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


steered southward from instinct and made 
an effort to reach Queen Charlotte’s Is- 
lands, hoping thus to fall in with some 
trading craft from the Atlantic. But the 
Countess Orma immediately besought him 
to turn the boat’s prow westward and at- 
tempt to reach the Russian settlement at 
Kadiak, whither Governor Baranov had 
sailed two weeks previously. Rufinovna, 
too, added her entreaties to those of her 
aunt. Just where Kadiak was and how far, 
Walter had little idea; and he supposed that 
if they did reach it there was small prospect 
of anything better for him than continued 
captivity. But he had earned the respect of 
the women, and he thought they would 
intercede for him with Baranov. 

The long boat was a heavy craft, and, 
though the mighty Orma exerted all her 
strength to aid Walter at the oars, the others 
were of little use. Rain began to fall, and the 
fog, suddenly lifting, revealed mountains on 
shore, dark wooded islands and a vast 
column of smoke from the burning Russian 
stronghold to which the Koloshes had set 
fire. The occupants of the boat were now 
disclosed to the savages, who immediately 
put out in pursuit. 

Walter and the countess redoubled their 
efforts, rowing as fast as possible, but soon 
perceived that they would inevitably be 
overtaken by the Indians in their lighter 
skiffs. 

When capture seemed imminent and their 
attention was wholly occupied by the 
rapidly approaching canoes, the report of a 
cannon was heard to seaward, and the dis- 
solving mists revealed a ship scarcely more 
than two miles distant. One of the servant 
women had been the first to espy it, and 
she cried out in relief, for she believed—as 
they all did—that it was the governor re- 
turning in the St. Peter from Kadiak. 

A second glance, however, convinced 
Walter that this was a larger vessel, and his 
heart gave a leap of joy, for he imagined 
it to be an American trader. But presently 
a red ensign went up at the fore peak, and 
the craft proved to be the English trading 
ship, Huzzar, Captain Barbour, which, like 
the Russian and American vessels, had come 
into these distant waters to traffic for furs. 

Toward the stranger ship, Orma and 
Walter now pulled with might and main, 
hoping to distance the oncoming savages, 
whose yells of exultation came plainly to 
their ears. There looked to be fourteen or 
fifteen large canoes. It was a race for life. 
If overtaken, Wainwright had determined 
to open fire with the muskets while still at 
some distance and to tell the women to 
reload as rapidly as possible after a musket 
had been discharged. What he most dreaded 
was the long arrows of the Koloshes, which 
could be shot with great force for a hundred 
yards or more. > 

The canoes drew steadily nearer, and 
Walter was on the point of dropping his 
oars to catch up a gun—for already an 
arrow had passed over the boat—when 
another cannon shot boomed across the 
water, and they heard the ball hurtle over- 
head. The women uttered sharp outcries, 
thinking the shot had been directed at the 
long boat. From the height the missile had 
flown, however, Wainwright felt sure it 
had been fired, not at them, but at 
their pursuers. The natives evi- 
dently were of the same belief, for 
when the ball fell among their 
canoes they suddenly ceased pad- 


dling and allowed the boat with Mir 


the whites to approach the ship’s 
side without further efforts at 
pursuit. 

Clearly the English captain was 
much astonished. 

“Who are you, and what boat is 
that?” he hailed, as Walter pulled 
their clumsy craft in the lee 
of the Huzzar. He was even 
more surprised to hear 
Walter’s response in Eng- 
lish and the account which 
the latter gave of the loss of 
the Cyclops, his own cap- 
tivity at New Archangel, 
followed by the capture, 
sack, and burning of the 
Russian fortress by the 
Koloshes. All the reply he 
made, however, was, ‘‘Come 
aboard; I'll do what I can 
for you.” 

During an entire month 
thereafter the fugitives from 


burning Sitka found 
refuge on board the 
English vessel. It was 
a month of exciting 
incidents, among the 
first of which was a 
formidable attack by 
the Koloshes. Not less 
than a hundred long 
canoes filled with In- 
dians suddenly 
emerged from the fog, 
discharging such 
clouds of arrows, that 
fully three thousand 
were afterwards gath- 
ered up on deck or 
were found sticking in 
the masts and rigging. 

The British captain 
proved to be a wary 
fighter. At the gun- 
ports he had four six- 
pounders. These he at 
once prepared for ac- 
tion. Then, after send- 
ing all hands, includ- 
ing Wainwright’s 
party, below, he 
posted three of his 
sailors with loaded 
muskets in cover of 
the forward _ after 

ngways, and sta- 
Seoed others to reload 
and pass up fresh 
muskets. 

When the swarm of canoes closed about 
the ship, the four cannon opened fire. It was 
Walter Wainwright’s first sea fight. He 
was set to help serve the guns. The uproar 
was terrific. As many as a thousand yelling 
savages were all attempting to climb aboard 
at once. Canister shot, chain shot and scraps 
of iron were discharged at the canoes as fast 
as the cannon could be reloaded. Muskets 
cracked continuously. Skipper Barbour’s 
disposition of his forces for defense proved 
masterly. 

Within ten minutes the Koloshes had had 
enough and beat a hurried retreat. How 
many of them had been shot or drowned was 
never ascertained. Twenty or more canoes 
had been demolished, including those in 
which two chiefs had come forth. Both 
these doughty warriors were in the water, 
sending up shouts to their now panic- 
stricken followers to pick them up—shouts 
that went unheeded, since every canoe not 
damaged by cannon fire was now making 
rapidly for shore. 

Quick to discern what might prove a 
signal advantage in dealing with the natives, 
Barbour ordered a boat lowered, rescued the 
two chiefs, and promptly clapped them in 
irons aboard the Huzzar. It seems oe 
credible, but only two men from the Englis 
trader had been wounded 
in the affray, and these 
but slightly; yet the cook 





















Tsar Alexander 


picked up arrows 
enough to keep the 
galley stove in fuel for 
a week or two after- 
wards, 

Next morning, by 
means of signal flags, 
negotiations were 
opened with the shore. 
A canoe at last came 
out toward the Huz- 
zar, and a_ parley 
began for the release 
of the chiefs, who had 
been in expectation of 
summary treatment 
on account of their 
unprovoked attack. 
Barbour made skillful 
use of this. He had the 
pair brought on deck, 
still in irons, and, 
putting ropes round 
their necks, placed 
them beneath the 
foresail yard, to 
which ropes were 
reeved in earnest of 
his intention to hang 





them. 
This done, the 
alarmed warriors were 


bidden to confer with 
their tribesmen in the 
matter of ransom. 
First of all Captain 
Barbour demanded the three thousand sea- 
otter pelts taken from the Russian castle at 
New Archangel; second, all the muskets, 
tools, furniture, and other property which 

d been carried off. 

These terms were at first refused, but 
when the sailors began to pull on the ropes 
about the necks of the chiefs their agonized 
howls wrought so powerfully on the sym- 
pathies of their fellow-tribesmen that the 
terms were agreed upon. Restitution began 
by the canoe-load and continued during the 
remainder of that day. Only about two 
thousand otter skins were recovered, how- 
ever. The rest were burned or otherwise 
destroyed during the fighting. 

All day the two Kolosh chiefs stood with 
their necks in halters, and not till the last of 
the captured property was brought off to the 
Huzzar were they set free. 


FTER making sure that nothin 
could be obtained from the discom- 

‘ fited Koloshes, Captain Barbour 
sailed for Kadiak, taking Walter and the 
other fugitives with him, to find the Russian 
governor. 

On the way, while the ship was near an 
island, a large canoe put out from the shore. 
It contained six Russian women—the wives 
of soldiers—and three otter hunters from the 

Aleutian Islands. Captain 
Barbour took them aboard 

; the Huzzar, which then 

? continued its course to 
Kadiak. 


more 


The flight from Moscow 





Owing to the fog and the difficulty of 
finding the Russian settlement in Three 
Saints’ Bay, the Huzzar was at sea for a 
week or more, but at length found its way 
into the harbor and dropped anchor less 
than a cannon-shot away from Baranov’'s 
vessel, the old St. Peter. The arrival of the 
British craft caused a great commotion. 
Barbour’s hail in English was evidently mis- 
understood, but Walter bethought himself 
to shout to William Goss. Immediately that 
wrongfully impressed seaman replied, and 
through him peaceful communications were 
opened with both the St. Peter and the 
fortified post on shore. 

The English captain, however, had deter- 
mined to run no risks with Baranov. He 
warped his ship around so that all four of his 
six-pounders bore on the St. Peter and, this 
accomplished, sent Walter ashore in a boat, 
accompanied by the Countess Orma and 
Glam, to treat with the choleric governor for 
the return of his women folks, otter pelts and 
other property. Ransom money to the sum 
of fifty thousand silver roubles was de- 
manded. 

Baranov was enraged. Indeed at first 
sight of the young American, before a word 
had passed, he seized a sabre to kill him, 
evidently suspecting him of complicity in 
this demand; but Orma calmly took the 
weapon from his hand, assuring him that she 
and her niece owed their lives wholly to 
Walter's gallant and disinterested conduct. 

At once the angry Russian’s mood 
changed. For some moments he stood re- 
garding Walter searchingly, but no longer 
unkindly. The loss of New Archangel had 
upset him terribly; and the exorbitant de- 
mands of the English —— added fury to 
his grief. He raged, raved, and rushed to and 
fro like a lion in the toils—Orma standing 
quietly by, saying what she could to 
assuage his wrath. 

Days passed in fruitless negotiations. The 
Englishman would not abate a rouble from 
his first demands, and he still held the young 
Countess Rufinovna with all the other 
Russian women aboard the Huzzar. But 
Walter and Orma, with Glam to interpret, 
he permitted to pass at will, to and fro from 
ship to shore, in the parley for ransom. In 
fact, Captain Barbour. began te make a 

reat deal of our young compatriot, of whom 
he had formed a high opinion. 

“You ship with me, Wainwright,” he 
repeatedly urged him. “I will take you 
home if you want to go. Or, if you will stay 
with me, you soon will get a ship of your own 
to command.” 

“But I am still a priscner,” 
objected. 

‘That Russian will free you if I give him 
the word!’ cried the warlike Briton. “If he 
doesn’t, I will send that old tub of his to the 
bottom and knock his fort down about his 
ears!” 

This offer of freedom and promotion was 
attractive; yet for some unacknowledged 
reason Walter felt less rejoiced over it than 
one would have een 

Baranov possessed no such sum in silver 
roubles as that demanded by Captain Bar- 
bour. Otherwise he might have cut short 
those hated parleyings, paid the money, and 
got rid of his formidable visitor. Ten 
thousand roubles represented the extent of 
his resources. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, 
seemed in no haste to depart. It was hinted 
that he had become violently enamored of 
the efficient and kindly Orma, and wished to 
marry her. But the countess herself treated 
him with a dignified reserve bordering on 
disdain, as did also the blue-eyed Rufinovna. 
Each of these titled ladies bore herself on 
board the Huzzar with a high pride that 
from the first brooked no familiarity from 
the British sea captain. 

Toward Walter Wainwright their 
demeanor was entirely different. Ever 
after that terrible night in the be- 
leaguered fortress they had esteemed 
him as their preserver and friend. 
From all accounts, indeed, Walter 

must have been a rather handsome 
young fellow, half a head taller than 
medium height, very strong and - 
sessing the courteous manners which 
naturally recommended him to all with 
whom he came in contact. There is no doubt 
that the beautiful Rufinovna’s eyes had 
come to follow him with grateful admiration 
— if nothing more; and from the first Orma 
had shown a solicitude for his welfare. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 | 
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* How can WARD'S give 


such savings?” 


Merely buying in quantity could not by 
itself make Montgomery Ward’s low prices 
worth while to you. 

Of course, the vast purchases we make 
are important. We invest sixty million 
dollars or more in a season’s stock. We buy 
for cash. We get the lowest possible prices. 
We assemble assortments that offer you a 
variety of choice not found in ordinary stores. 

But we do more than buy in quantity. 
First of all, we make sure of what is back of 
the price. We demand that quality be right. 

We never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price 
That means that our customers will be 
satisfied. We do not lose customers by 
disappointing them. We are interested in 
having your regular continued patronage. 
So we guarantee everything, just as we 
have done for 56 years. We hold your 
patronage. This keeps costs down and 


prices lower than you will find elsewhere. 


There are other facts that make our prices 
possible. We have expert buyers every- 
where. They know how and when to buy 
in cities all over the world. We have plenty 
of cash capital to buy for six months or a 
year ahead. We have warehouses located at 
many convenient points throughout the 
country to give you better service. 

We keep our stock moving. Orders are 
shipped within twenty-four hours after 
they are received. 

All of these things, together with careful 
management and a never ending study of 
markets and of ways to serve you, keep costs 
down, and make our low prices possible. 

Your Montgomery Ward Catalogue is 
worth many dollars to you. Consult it for 
everything for the farm, the home and the 
family. If you want to save money, Think 
first of Warps. 


Montgomety Ward &Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calit. Fort Worth 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtn’s COMPANION 


In the comfort of your own 
home, without hurry or tire- 
= some shopping, you can select 
merchandise gathered from all 
over the world —and offered 
to you at lower prices 





Oil and Coal Ranges $5.45 to $92.85 


Here in America’s largest stove store you can 
choose your range from the world’s greatest assort- 
ment of stoves at savings of from 25% to 50%. 
Quality and workmanship of the finest. Ranges 
are sold on easy payments or for cash. 
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Melophonic Phonographs 
$26.90 to $130.50 
The celebrated Melophonic Phonograph is de- 
signed to reproduce music and voice perfectly. Our 
imported violins ranging in price from $4.95 to 
$67.50 are equal to instruments costing twice as 


much. All of our better musical instruments are 
sold on easy monthly payments. 
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Cord and Balloon Tires 
$4.45 to $24.45 


Riverside Tires are guaranteed for 12,000 miles 
and our spring prices are the lowest in 16 years, 
Riverside Tires will save you $5 to $15 per tire. 








Incubators $7.95 to $77.45 
Our incubators are approved by the Fire Under- 
writers. They are made of Red Cedar, have copper 
heating systems and represent 30% to 50% savings 
under usual retail prices. Incubators are sold on 
easy monthly payments. 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD ®& CO., Dept.104-H 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 

complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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How does a 
travel on a \\/ IRE? 


Cl An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 





Do you know how your voice can travel 
on a telephone wire? How it can flash 
along the wire overhead, dart through 
cables, plunge through tunnels beneath 
rivers and streets and be delivered in a 
split second hundreds or thousands of 
miles away to the person with whom 
you are talking? 

Here is what happens. In the mouth- 
piece of the telephone into which you 
speak is a very small disc of metal. 

As you speak, this disc quivers. It 
has a different quiver for every sound. 
It has many thousands of different 
quivers. 

There is a second disc in the tele- 
phone of the person to whom you are 
speaking. Between the two discs runs 
a copper wire. As you speak, an im- 
pulse of electricity flits along the wire. 

This impulse is molded by the quiver 
of the disc. It makes tlie second disc 
quiver. And the quiver of the second 
disc reproduces your voice to the ear 
of the person to whom you are talking. 

In the United States there are eighteen 
million telephones with these discs in 
them. This is more than half of all the 
telephones in the world. 

There are Bell telephone companies 
making connections all over the United 
States. Together they form what is 
known as the ‘‘Bell Telephone System." 
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Ivory Soap is 99“%.. % pure 
“It floats” 
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THe Youtu’s COMPANION 


WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 


Finally at Walter’s instigation Barbour 
was persuaded to accept ten thousand 
roubles in cash, a thousand sea-otter pelts, 
canvas enough for a new suit of sails for the 
Huzzar, and certain other minor gifts, in 
liquidation of his claim. The surrender of 
Wainwright, Glam Gonier, and the sailor 
William Goss was also stipulated for in the 
agreement. 

It is hard to imagine that Walter should 
have hesitated over the choice between Cap- 
tain Barbour’s offer and remaining a prisoner 
in the power of Baranov, at Kadiak. But 
strange to say, he elected to stay, and so did 
Glam Gonier. 

Baranov was manifestly surprised to find 
that Walter had not sailed on the Huzzar. He 
gazed upon him intently for some moments, 
as if to read his very soul, then looked 
strangely at his sister-in-law. Henceforth, 
however, he bestowed his fullest confidence 
on the American and made him his trusted 
lieutenant. 


HE disturbed and mortified governor 

now burned to return, take vengeance 

on the Koloshes, and rebuild New 
Archangel. But he was sadly crippled in 
resources and lacked men to undertake so 
formidable a task. A few weeks later, too, he 
suffered further losses when the Indians 
inhabiting Kadiak Island made a sudden 
attack on the Russian post at Three Saints’ 
Bay and were only beaten off after two da 
and nights of almost constant fighting. The 
numerous and warlike Indians of that time 
were far from resembling the dispirited 
remnants of native tribes which the visitor 
sees there at present. 

The Kadiaks were repulsed only after the 
most desperate fighting and largely by 
means of a four-pounder gun which Baranov 
and Walter succeeded in fetching ashore 
from the St. Peter, in the darkness, fog, and 
sleet of the second night of the attack. 

Ammunition and other stores were now 
running so low that the St. Peter had to be 
sent on a long voyage home to Siberia for 
fresh supplies. Despite Baranov’s burning 
impatience to chastise the victorious Ko- 
loshes at Sitka, he was unable for many 
months to complete his equipment for 
voyaging thither. There was sad need of 
tools and materials, yet four small sloops of 
less than thirty tons were finally built, 
launched, rigged, and armed each with a 
brass four-pounder gun. Besides women 
there were forty-eight Russians at Kadiak, 
and two hundred and seventy native sea- 
otter hunters, brought there from the 
Aleutian Islands. Only eight Russians and 
ninety Aleuts were left to garrison the 
stockaded post at Kadiak against the still 
dangerous Kadiaks. 

And with no greater force than forty-two 
Russians—including Wainwright and Glam 
Gonier—and a hundred and eighty Aleuts 
(by no means very reliable fighters) Baranov 
at length set sail in his makeshift sloops to 
retake Sitka and conquer six thousand 
jubilant Koloshes. It was the best he could 
do, however, and never for a moment, in 
spite of all reverses, did this dauntless man 
relax his purpose. Most of the Russian 
women were left behind at Kadiak; but 
Orma was resolutely bent on sharing in the 
expedition, and her niece accompanied her. 
As for danger, indeed, there was little choice 
between going with the governor and 
remaining at the feebly garrisoned fort. 

The voyage of six hundred miles from 
Kadiak proved a slow and stormy one, oc- 
cupying more than ten days, but the four 
buffeted little sloops finally found their way 
into Sitka harbor—and were greeted by 
howls of defiance from the Koloshes. In 
imitation of the Russians the savages had 
constructed a log redoubt two hundred feet 
in length along the entire crest of the hill 
where Baranov’s castle had stood; and from 
this point of vantage they now taunted the 
governor with his recent defeat and chal- 
lenged him with outrageous gestures to come 
ashore and one. They hoisted a huge gibbet 
of timber and informed him that if he landed 
they would hang him on it for the crows and 
ravens to feed on. 

The sloops drew off for the time being, 
past Japan Island, and lay in cover of the 
woods—a movement which the Koloshes 
probably mistook for fear, for early next 
morning they swarmed down to the shore at 
the foot of the hill on which their redoubt 
stood and were seen to be launching canoes 
as if to attack the sloops. 

Thereupon Baranov’s fury could no 


longer be restrained. He ordered four boats 
lowered, set the Aleuts at the oars and then 
bade every Russian take musket and cutlass 
and follow him. Nothing remained but to 
obey. It was plain to Wainwright that hand- 
to-hand fighting against overwhelming odds 
would ensue; but he kept close to the 
governor, who stood in the prow of the fore- 
most boat, ready to jump ashore. In spite 
of Walter’s protests, the faithful Orma en- 
tered the stern of one boat, her arms full of 
loaded muskets, a bag of powder slung at one 
side of her girdle and a pouch of bullets at 
the other. 

A daughter of vikings, surely! But as for 
Baranov, one is much at a loss whether to 
deem him a hero or a madman. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


On to Russia 


ARANOV'’S fight to retake. the hill 
B where now stands Sitka will not go 
down in history. History, like fate, is 
sometimes blind and misses the bravest 
deeds of mankind. 

The top of the hill was covered by a semi- 
circular barricade of logs six or seven feet 
high. Charred and blackened remains of the 
former Russian castle rendered the steep 
slope difficult to mount. And the whole hill- 
side and waterfront swarmed with warriors, 
in such numbers that they appeared to form 
dense groups on all sides. Their continuous 
yelling was like the howls of an enormous 
wolf pack. 

Against this savage multitude the fiery 
Baranov rushed his little torce of forty-two 
whites. 

At sight of the Russian boats suddenly 
emerging from the fog, the natives drew 
back from their canoes to seize their war 
clubs and ply their bows. Such a flight of 
arrows fell in and about the four boats that 
three Russians and several Aleuts were 
struck at once and seriously hurt. The 
Russians now opened fire with their large- 
bore flintlocks, from ail four boats. Dense 
smoke immediately concealed them from 
view. Each piece had been charged with a 
handful of seal shot and did such execution 
amongst the throng on the beach that most 
of the savages fell back to their barricade. 

The clash with the rest soon ended. The 
Koloshes gave ground and were chased up 
the hillside to the base of the barricade, 
Baranov pursuing with tiger-like bounds, 
slashing at the hindmost. Up to the very 
foot of the log wall he rushed and cut down 
three of the savages as they sought to climb 
over. Arrows, stones, and clubs which the 
defenders showered upon the Russians, all 
appeared miraculousl to miss him, perhaps 
because he was so close on the heels of the 
fugitives. 

No such good luck attended the little 
force that followed him up the slope. Eleven 
were struck down by the shower of missiles. 
Little wonder that the bravest of them 
wavered! 

Still raging like a berserker, Baranov with 
furious strength now wrenched out logs from 
the barricade in order to gain entrance and 
was actually making a breach when a heavy 
log, either falling or thrown from above, 
crashed down on his head, knocking him 
senseless. 

That would have been the end of the 
redoubtable governor but for the courage 
and loyalty of his Yankee comrade. None of 
the Russians had followed Baranov so 
closely as Walter, who now threw aside his 
musket, seized the fallen man’s arms, and by 
a supreme effort heaved him partly on his 
back. Then, bending half double, he ran 
headlong with him down the slope to a boat 
and tumbled him into it. There was no need 
to sound a retreat. The remnant of Russians 
had already turned back. Under a storm of 
stones and arrows, the survivors reém- 
barked and put off. 

With Orma’s assistance Wainwright lifted 
the body of the governor aboard the Zayas— 
the flagship of the little squadron. He was 
unconscious and bleeding from the ears and 
nose. No surgeon had accompanied the 
expedition; they could only hope that his 
skull was not seriously fractured. 

With Baranov either dead or seriously 
injured, young Wainwright found himself 
the only one in any way competent to take 
the lead; and with Orma’s prompting he did 
so to the best of his ability. In fact he dis- 
played military genius of no mean order; for 
not a breath of air was now stirring, and, 
realizing how desperate must be the plight 
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of the crippled expedition when the Koloshes 
should recover from their first awe of the 
Russian attack, he determined to resume 
the offensive and in the manner he had 
counseled the previous evening; namely, 
with the four guns of the sloops. 

The small brass four-pounders were 
mounted forward on swivels, one aboard 
each vessel; but he had no one whom he 
could trust to aim and discharge the pieces, 
the Aleuts being in deadly fear of them. He 
was obliged to undertake that service him- 
self and also keep an eye to the charging. 

All this time the Koloshes were gathering 
about the hill, apparently awaiting the next 
move of the Russians and much at a loss as 
to what the moving of the sloops por- 
tended. Walter had 
little experience as a 
cannoneer. When the 
first gun was fired the 
ball passed over the 
Indians’ heads as 
they crowded to- 
gether along the top 
of the barricade; but 
the second struckand 
splintered a log, 
causing the rapid 
disappearance of the 
redskins in the vicin- 
ity. Scarcely a head 
was in sight when 
the third piece was 
discharged. The sav- 
ages had taken the 
hint and were lying 
up in cover of their 
breast work. 

Wainwright went on bombarding the na- 
tive redoubt during the rest of the day, 
many of his shots going wild, but now and 
again one plowing through the logs and 
causing manifest consternation among the 
Koloshes, who had never before witnessed 
the effect of cannon fire. 

As evening drew on, fog again settled on 
the harbor and enveloped the hill. The 
Koloshes were heard moving about, and 
wretched hours of anxiety were experienced 
lest they might become emboldened to 
attack the sloops under cover of darkness. 
There was no sleep on board and only scanty 
efforts to prepare food. At intervals Walter 
discharged a gun in the direction of the hill, 
to let the natives know that he was awake 
and in a warlike mood. 


HORTLY after daybreak, the weather 
S cleared and—rare incident in Alaska at 
this season—a fair day dawned. As the 
mists lifted savages in still greater numbers 
than on the previous day were seen about the 
barricade, which they seemed to be repairing 
and strengthening. Rather wearily Walter 
resumed the bombardment, more to hold the 
natives in awe than from any hope of being 
able to capture the redoubt on the hill. He 
was indeed in great perplexity what to do. 
Prudence counseled a return to Kadiak, or 
to retire temporarily to some bay, harbor, or 
sound to the westward and await the result 
of the governor’s injuries. No one now 
aboard the sloops appeared competent. to 
advise, and Walter felt that any course he 
ordered might be subject to future disap- 
proval. ' 

But during the morning a ship appeared in 
the offing, and immediately it became evi- 
dent that it was coming into harbor; but 
whether friend or foe was not at once ap- 
parent. Fearing an attack, Walter hastily 
shifted the position of the little sloops and 
turned his four guns toward the stranger; he 
also displayed the Russian colors on the 
Zayas. 

Vastly to his relief, and his great joy as 
well, the ship now displayed a Russian flag 
and, heading directly in, dropped anchor 
less than a cable’s length from the pugna- 
cious little Zayas. It proved to be the Neva, 
Captain Lissansky, a Russian vessel that had 
fitted out in London, bound for Kadiak, 
having come all the way round Cape Horn. 
Reaching Kadiak the day after Baranov had 
left in his sloops for Sitka, and learning his 
destination from the garrison, the Neva had 
followed after him. 

Lissansky had a crew of thirty sailors and 
two six-pounder guns; and after being in- 
formed of the battle of the day before, and 
of the condition that Governor Baranov was 
in, he agreed to join forces with Orma Wykov 
and Walter, in a further effort to drive the 
Koloshes from the hill. The Neva’s two guns 
were brought to bear on the barricade; and 
shortly after noon that day a hot bombard- 
ment was opened on it from all six of the 
guns. Sitka Bay and its outlying islands 
resounded to the noise they made; and 





The trading ship Neva 


clouds of sulphurous smoke—as well as balls 
—poured upon the dispirited savages. 

Shortly after dark that night the people 
aboard the sloops and the Neva heard so 
terrific a howling ashore that they feared an 
attack by canoes was about to follow and 
made hasty preparations to resist it. No 
attack followed, however, and ere long utter 
silence succeeded the uproar. Vigilant watch 
was kept; but in the morning it was dis- 
covered that the barricade was deserted. 
Not a native was to be seen about it; and 
a reconnaissance which Walter conducted in 
person, shortly after light, showed that the 
redoubt had been evacuated. Thesavages had 
collected all their canoes, crossed Chatham 
Strait and retired to their rancherias in- 
land. That prolonged 
howling in the night 
was but the final 
flare-back of their 
expiring valor. 

Inthe course of a 
few days Baranov 
had so far recovered 
as to be made fully 
acquainted with all 
that had occurred 
after he was struck 
down while leading 
the charge on the 
barricade; and one 
of his first acts was 
to send an impera- 
tive word to Walter 
that he wished to 
see him in the cabin 
of the sloop. 

It was not with- 
out misgivings that Walter climbed down 
the little ladder and presented himself to the 
choleric governor whose place he had so 
completely assumed of late. Whether Bara- 
nov would approve what he had done or 
the orders he had issued was by no means 
certain. 

When Walter appeared Baranov rose 
instantaneously with a hearty word of 

reeting, threw both arms about his youth- 
ul prisoner and kissed him, Russian fashion, 
on both cheeks, saluting him as a brave 
comrade, friend, and faithful follower, 
declaring over and over that Walter had 
saved his honor as well as his life and that 
henceforth he should esteem him as a 
member of his own household. 

That was quite like Baranov, brave as a 
lion, savage and cruel in his resentments, but 
generous in his friendships and as constant 
in cherishing them as he was impulsive in 
making them. Never afterwards did he under 
any circumstances waver in his affection for 
young Wainwright. He bade him to his own 
table, seated him beside his sister-in-law, and 
often consulted him in the matter of the 
Russian fur company’s transactions. As time 
passed, too, he viewed with an indulgent eye 
the growing attachment which had sprung 
up between his niece and the young Ameri- 
can, and in the end entrusted him with a 
mission to the new tsar, Alexander—one 
which involved not alone Baranov’s pros- 
pects at the Russian court but his tenure of 
office as governor and his very life. 

The arrival of the Neva had been for- 
tunate indeed for the struggling Russian 
colony in Alaska. She brought supplies, 
tools, ammunition, and skilled artizans, now 
greatly needed for rebuilding the fortified 
post on the hilltop at Sitka. Work on this 
began at once. The rude barricades of 
the Indians were demolished and the logs 
used for erecting a strong stockade, fifteen 
= in height, all about the hill on the land 
side. 


S time passed, many worries and fears 
A beset Baranov in regard to his stand- 
ing at court in St. Petersburg. Paul, 
who had been Baranov’s staunch friend and 
patron, had died,—somewhat mysteriously, 
—and Alexander I had succeeded him. As 
time went on Baranov had reason to fear 
that he had been traduced and his acts in 
Alaska misrepresented to the new autocrat, 
from whom for years he had received no 
word of commendation. Court favor was 
fitful in those days. A breath of calumny was 
often sufficient to depose a Russian official 
and send him into exile. In his growing 
uneasiness Baranov at length resolved to 
dispatch a messenger of fealty and loyalty 
to the youthful Alexander and send with him 
a beautiful and costly present of furs. 

But the Tsar Alexander had other things 
than distant Alaska on his mind. He too was 
terribly worried and with good reason, for 
he was about entering on a life-and-death 
struggle with the redoubtable and dreaded 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 84] 
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kept these Personal Score 


Boards last year..and there's 


still time for you to have one 
for 1928! 


Y sending in the coupon, you can 
join one of the biggest training 
squads of all time—the army of boys 
who use this personal score board to 
keep track of the progress they are 
making! 


We'll send you the score board for 
the asking. It’s a month-by-month 
record of your height and weight. Put 
it up in your room. Mark up your 
record each month. Watch your score 
climb! It’s thrilling sport. Yet it is 
more than sportalone, becausea steady 
gain is the best possible proof that you 
are in the pink of physical condition. 


Is it hard to show a steady gain? 
Not at all—if you follow certain sim- 
ple ‘training table’ rules. Eat plenty 
of good food. Get lots of sleep, fresh 
air and exercise. Avoid anything that 
will hold you back—for example, 
drinks that contain caffein, a harmful 
drug that any coach will tell you does 
not belong in your diet. 


But you will want some good, 
hot drink. And you can have 


wholesome. A helpful drink to have 
with every meal. 

Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. There couldn’t be an 
easier drink to prepare. Just add hot 
milk and a little sugar to Instant 
Postum—and it’s ready to drink... 
ready to help your score by bringing 
you all the nourishment of the milk 
together with the wholesomeness of 
the Postum. And you’lllike the Postum 
flavor even if you don’t like milk alone. 


Make this sporting test. Let us 
stake you to a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum and the score board. Mark up 
your score. Then use Instant Postum, 
made with milk, for a month. And see 
what progress your score board shows! 


Another thing! The score board is 
also a world’s record board. It gives 
the very latest official records in most 
major sports—a ready reference you'll 
want in yourroom. Return the coupon 
right now forthe board and thePostum. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








one that’s a great score builder! 
Instant Postum made with 
milk! It’s rich, delicious and 
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Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
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One week’s supply of Instant Postum. 
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water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
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aid to teeth, 
appetite and 
digestion will 
help you keep 
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health. 
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THE TEXAS NIGHTINGALE 


be long and slow. But he had visited the 
hospital every afternoon, to inquire for her. 
On his last day in North Falls he went 
again to the Allen house. Only Abner was 
there; and Abner was awkward and ill at 


ease. 


“Guess you saved my gal’s life,” he said, 
in his singsong nasal voice. ‘‘Wal, you know 
how I feel about that. I can’t rightly say 
I’m sorry you’re goin’ to France. Ef things 
had been different, I’d ha’ told you that 
you had no business to put notions in the 
gal’s head. My mother was that way, too. 


Her father played the fiddle, some. 
It’s a no-account way to earn 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67] 


and the others went to Dover, where they 
crossed the channel. They were sent to an 
aviation center in Lorraine, and then began 
a long period of inactivity, of waiting for 


planes that did not arrive. 
CHAPTER EIGHT 
A Dream Comes True 


EANWHLILE interesting things were 
happening back in North Falls. 

June Allen fully recovered, and her 

voice was in no way impaired. Nor had the 


you havethe golden voicethat comes but once 
in a century, and I must say his attitude has 
been an inspiration to me. We have our 
dream, Miss June—he and I and the rest. 
We want you to have your chance. He loves 
music. The rest of us love you. What we offer 
you may consider as a loan, if you like, but 
we'd rather you’d consider it as a gift. 
Only, no matter how you consider it, don’t 
turn it down, June! Don’t disappoint us!”’ 
His voice trembled on the final words, and 
a suspicious brightness came into his 
eyes. 








So 8 08 


a livin’. 





Shan listened with interest to 
the old man’s remarks. He had been 
sure that June must have musical 
forbears, and here was the con- 
firmation. He supposed that her 
talented grandmother had wasted 
her life away in some narrow little 
town that could not appreciate her 
voice. And the great-grandfather 
who played the violin! June had 
surely inherited her talent from 
these people. 

“Mr. Allen,” began Shan, “you’re 
an elderly man, and I’m only a 
young one, and I have no business 
to offer you any advice. But please 
remember one thing. I never expect 
to see you again. I'll probably be 
killed in France, so I have nothing 
to ask for myself. But when June 
recovers I beg you not to oppose her 
career. If she wants to study singing 
and then to take it up as a career 
—please don’t refuse to give her a 
chance. Think of it this way, Mr. 
Allen. She’ll make a great deal 
more money out of that than she 
can ever make in business.” 


HE long days on the train 
that carried Shan to Hoboken 


were monotonous. Being still 
comparatively ignorant of Army 
ways, he expected to go right aboard 
some vessel and sail perhaps the 








UNE made no immediate reply, 
but Gilly, watching her closely, 
knew that he had gained his 

point. He and Grandmother dis- 
cussed the matter between them 
for a while; and then June said un- 
expectedly: 

“Father would never consent. 
There wouldn’t be any trouble 
about Mother, but I simply can’t 
imagine Father allowing me to go 
away from home!” 

“You just leave your father to 
me,”’ observed Grandmother, and 
a look of confident determination 
gleamed in her dark eyes. “I’ve 
handled him before, and I can do 
it now! I thank the Lord that I’m 
in good health, of a sound mind, 
and able to travel.” 

Grandmother was successful in 
persuading her son to see the 
matter in its true light. She spoke 
to him first of the changing times 
and of his duty as a father, and 
then she spoke of the economic ad- 
vantages of having a daughter who 
as an operatic singer would earn 
more in a a Ae? he could earn 
in a year. e latter argument 
was one that Abner Allen could 
understand, and at last he yielded, 
although with a poor grace. 

Two weeks later June went to 
New York, accompanied by Grand- 
mother Allen and Gilly Marsh. The 
old actor had arranged for a tryout 











next morning. Instead he and his 
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companions were kept waiting five 
days at Camp Merritt, unable to 
secure passes permitting them to 
visit New York. 

And then one gray November morning, 
after a third physical examination, including 
typhoid inoculation, and after many dreary 
hours spent in checking equipment, Shan and 
Falk and three others of the group went 
aboard the British ship, Kashmir. 

The Kashmir was a small, heavily built 
vessel with a large sprinkling of lascars 
among the crew. They were thin, furtive- 
eyed swarthy little men in picturesque red 
fezzes and loose-fitting clothes that once had 
been white. They ran hither and thither 
along the decks, bearing coils of rope and 
cans of ill-smelling stew, their bare feet 
pattering on the hard boards. 

Shan and Falk stood side by side on the 
upper deck watching the embarkation. 
Groups of khaki-clad figures were waiting 
on the dock—a company of engineers with 
red-and-white corded campaign hats, a 
signal-corps outfit, a veterinary unit, a 
battalion of infantry, big men from the West, 
in heavy ‘monkey caps” that made them 
look like Cossacks. A steady stream of troops 
flowed up the gangplank, disappearing in a 
gaping black opening in the side of the vessel. 

ired at last of the medley of sights and 
sounds and almost faint with the odor of 
creosote and bad cooking that filled the 
air, Shan and Falk made their way to the 
hurricane deck, narrowly escaping a collision 
with a hurrying lascar carrying two buckets 
of steaming slum. He shouted ‘‘Gangwa!’’ 
at them and pattered past, disappearing 
down one of the hatches. 

“The old tub’s crowded,” remarked Falk. 

Falk’s view was not far from the truth. 
The men of the various units were crowded 
below decks like sardines in a box. Each 
man was given a hammock, but there was 
not sufficient space to swing them all; and 
the packs, rifles and other equipment took 
up almost as much space as the men them- 
selves. The two friends could hear the com- 
motion in the hold—mingled curses, short 
answers, and even fist fights. But this was 
no place for weaklings. It was war. 

The little Kashmir made a safe crossing, 
although it required fourteen days to do it. 
Shan landed at Liverpool, then with Falk 


June secured work with the Red Cross 


spark of her ambition lost any of its warmth. 

ad it shown signs of failing, Gilly Marsh 
would have kept it burning. For Gilly had 
imbibed all of Shan’s faith in the girl’s voice, 
and he was now in a way to be of genuine 
service to her. 

One afternoon he called at the home of the 
Allens when June and her grandmother were 
alone together. 

“June,”’ he said, ‘‘you know what is hap- 
pening on that little chicken ranch of mine 
and on the land of a good many other people 
of this town. Oit is flowing in golden streams! 
Already I have more money than I need to 
keep me in luxury until the end of my days. 
It is the same with many others who were 
very poor people a month ago.” 

June and her grandmother exchanged 
puzzled glances. 

“*This is what I came to say to you,” Gilly 
continued, looking straight at June. “‘We 
want to have that voice of yours tested by 
a competent judge; and if it’s the kind of 
voice we all hope it is, we want to send you 
to the best music teacher in the world—” 

“Oh!” cried June, straightening in her 
chair. ‘I couldn’t! You know I couldn't allow 
anybody to do that for me! I just plumb 
couldn’t!”’ 

“I expected you to say that,’ replied 
the old man. “‘Any girl of spirit would nat- 
urally object to anything that looked like 
charity. But listen to me, June. I appeal to 
your unselfishness. You remember I once 
said to you that anyone who possessed an 
unusual talent owed it to herself to bring it 
out into the sunlight for everyone to enjoy? 
I say it again, more emphatically now, be- 
cause there is no reason for your holding 
back!” 

June’s lips set in a firm line. At last she 
om “Mr. Marsh, you are as good as gold! 

ut—”’ 

“Wait a moment!’ he interrupted her. 
“Consider the thing from my own point of 
view and from the point of view of the other 
people of North Falls who are interested. 
We've pinned our faith on the word of 
Lieutenant Jones; he came here from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and he believes 
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Carrol, whom Gilly had known 
slightly in his younger days, before 
Clifton Carrol’s name was the by- 
word that it nowisin musical circles. 

Carrol’s verdict, at the end of half an 
hour, during which June sang for him in his 
big studio, was made without hesitation. 

ou have a marvelous talent,” he said. “It 
only needs training. Your breathing is 
incorrect, your posture bad, and your pro- 
nunciation is wrong. That is the very worst 
I can say. These are things that a teacher 
can correct.” 

“And will you correct them, Professor 
Carrol?” inquired Gilly. 

“Not while Madame Mardini is alive,” 
was the emphatic answer. ‘‘She has taught 
the .greatest singers of our time. But alas, 
she is in Paris, and France is at war. It will 
not be possible for June to go there now.” 

“And I wouldn’t go,” said June, unexpect- 
edly, ‘‘to study singing while all the brave 
girls of France are at work as nurses, or in 
munition factories. No, sir! If I could help 
that way, I would.” 

Carrol rose. “I applaud your spirit,” he 
said. ‘‘Let me make a suggestion. You can 
secure work here in New York, as a Red 
Cross worker or otherwise. And I will give 
you an hour a day; merely elementary in- 
struction, upon which Madame Mardini 
can build later, when the war ends. Listen 
to me, Miss Allen. You must not delay one 
month, one week, if you are to realize your 
possibilities.” 

It was not long after this conversation that 
June gave her services to the Red Cross. 
Gilly Marsh, growing prodigal as his money 
poured in, wanted Grandma Allen and 
June to live at a fashionable hotel. But the 
little old lady would have none of it. She 
searched until she got a small room with two 
beds in a Lexington Avenue boarding house; 
and there she stayed all day, while June did 
her Red Cross work, only going out with 
her in the evening for her lesson at Clifton 
Carrol’s studio. The work was hard. The 
teacher never again praised her voice; he 
gave her exercises and made her endlessly 
repeat her scales. June grew tired and lost 
weight. But she knew that great things are 
not won easily. And after a long time, but 
with startling suddenness when it came, the 
news of the Armistice burst upon America. 
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A few days later, after earnest work on 
Carrol’s part in making the arrangements, 
Grandma Allen and June found themselves 
on aship for France, with letters to Madame 
Mardini in Paris. The grandmother was 
frankly worried about going to Paris, but 
Carrol reassured her. ; 

“Mrs. Allen,”’ he said to her, ‘I am afraid 
that you look on Paris as so many people do 
who have not seen that city. You are think- 
ing of it as a city of vice and frivolity, unfit 
for a young lady of your granddaughter’s 
years. But believe me when I say she has 
nothing more to fear in Paris than she would 
have in Fort Worth or St. Louis. Those who 
go to Paris wishing to seek sordidness and 
iniquity are sure to find them, as they will 
find them anywhere else. Others—like your 
talented granddaughter—who seek only the 
good nt the beautiful are equally sure 
of finding those qualities in the magnificent 
capital of France. 

“You have been there?’’ the little lady 
inquired doubtfully. - 

“Many times,’’ was the reply. “I have a 
daughter there now. And every year I 
recommend Paris to young aspiring singers 
whom I know to be serious in their ambi- 
tions.” 

Grandmother gazed full into the eyes of 
the man; fine, clear, honest eyes they were, 
incapable of dissimulation. The cloud passed 
from her face, and she looked at June with a 
little smile. ‘You are not afraid, child?” 

“Afraid! Oh, Grandma!” 

Professor Carrol smiled at the girl’s en- 
thusiasm. He sent flowers to the ship. But 
Gilly Marsh stood on the pier, waving his 
big silk handkerchief as long as Grandma 
Allen and June could be seen, like tiny 
dots, on board the departing steamer. 


statues and monuments, its little shops, 

was fascinating from the first moment 
that June saw it. She stared eagerly out of 
the window as the taxicab driven by a 
veteran of 1870, wearing a blue cloak and 
red cap, whirled them from the Gare St. 
Lazare to the quiet street near the Arc de 
Triomphe where the boarding house, or 
pension, they were to live in was situated— 
the same house where Clifton Carrol’s own 
daughter was staying 

Madame Mardini’s studio was in a white 
stucco house in a small street off the rue St. 
Honoré. June and her grandmother went 
there the next morning and had their first 
interview with the woman. She was in her 
middle sixties—large-boned, motherly, with 
shrewd little black eyes, a sharp nose, and 
thin gray hair drawn into a knot at the 
back of her head. 

“Ah!” she said, greeting them as if she had 
known them both all her life. “It is so nice 
to see you at last. I have a special penchant 
for Americans, you know, and I have been 
looking eagerly forward to this moment. My 
friend Carrol is not one to disappoint me!”’ 

They chatted then for a while, and before 
many minutes both June and her grand- 
mother felt perfectly at their ease in the 
presence of Madame, and even forgot that 
she wasa world-famous personage. That was 
Mardini’s way, and it was one of the secrets 
of her success in training young singers. 
Well she knew the value of putting her 
pupils at their ease. 

Presently she rose and went to the piano in 
the center of the room. Seating herself on 
the bench, she began to play the air of a 
little-known German folk song. When she 
had finished it, she played it again; then, 
rising, she observed casually, ‘Now, June,— 
I should like to call you always by your first 
name, it is so pretty,—now, June, perhaps 
you will sing it for me?”’ 

“Oh, but, June, you don’t know that 
piece!’ Grandmother exclaimed. 

“Try it anyway,” suggested Mardini. 
She played the first bar and then rose. 

June walked to the piano, glanced with a 
smile at Grandmother, and then began to 
sing. She sang the piece through without 
once faltering, and it seemed to her that 
she had never sung with more enjoyment 
even at home. She did not realize that the 
i was ideally constructed for the singing 
oice. 

“Tam satisfied,” said Mardini. ““You have 
ae memory, June; I am pleased with 

at. 

_ They sat down again, and Madame con- 
tinued: ‘‘Today is Thursday. Let us begin on 
Monday. That will give you time to get 
settled. You see I am not an ogress, as some 
people have pictured me; but I shall tell you 
what I tell all my pupils. My authority is 
absolute. There are certain things you must 
do, and others you must not do. Your pen- 


Paste with its broad boulevards, its 


sion I am aware is in every way suitable. 
Now, when you come to me each morning 
as must have had a good, substantial 

reakfast. One must eat, you know; but 
one must not shout or do other foolish 
things. Your voice is like a musical instru- 
ment—with this difference: if it wears out 
or becomes injured, you cannot go to the 
store and say to the man, ‘Here are one 
hundred francs; give me a new voice, please.’ 
Therefore you must take no risks. No long 
automobile rides, no sweets between meals, 
no ice water in large quantities! Americans 
are so apt to transgress in that respect! 
Plenty of sleep and no violent exercise. It is 
all clear?” 

June nodded. 

“Good. Later I will mention other things. 
Now as to my classes. I have four classes in 
my school; two are preliminary. There is the 
first class for training of the voice, which 
you will enter. You are eighteen? That is 
young, but not too young in your case. I 
warn you, June, you may find my methods 
monotonous at first. Much more I have to 
tell you, but it can wait. I do not wish to 
discourage you!” 

Madame Mardini rose with a smile. ‘‘And 
now,” she said, “I bid you become better 
acquainted with my beloved Paris.” 

And so ended June’s first interview with 
the great teacher. She and Grandmother 
followed Mardini’s advice. During the rest 
of the week they visited some of the many 
points of interest in the city—the Louvre, 
Notre Dame, the Tuileries Gardens, the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the shops along the 
rue de Rivoli and the rue de la Paix. And 
June was astonished at the way her grand- 
mother entered into the spirit of this holiday. 

The days passed with dazzling swiftness, 
and on Monday June began her studies with 
an earnestness that boded well for the future. 


CHAPTER NINE 
‘*The Greatest V oice in the World”’ 


F Shan’s career as a military aviator 
O it is not possible here to speak at 
length. He received additional train- 
ing in Lorraine, and was then sent to a 
squadron at the front. He bore himself, you 
may be sure, as well as did the brave young 
men all around him—men who valued 
honor far more than life. Much of his work 
was in reconnoissance flying—scouting far 
above the lines, marking the movements of 
hostile troops, and the location of their 
camps and ammunition depots. At last, 
after many a brush with the enemy flyers, 
came a day when some of their fighters dived 
at him out of a cloud. For an instant the 
air seemed full of planes, as other enemies 
dived on the American ships of Shan’s 
patrol. 

Somehow, half automatically, Shan found 
himself executing a barrel roll that carried 
him away from his own adversary; then, 
recovering, he pointed the nose of his plane 
squarely at the foeman and fired one long 
burst from his machine gun. As he swept 
forward again, he saw the other ship go 
spinning down, leaving a trail like a comet’s 
—but of dense, black smoke. Looking back, 
he saw the ship come to ground behind the 
enemy’s line of trenches—and it was not for 
some days that he heard from a captured 
pilot of the Richthofen “circus’’ that the 
flyer of the ship which Shan had sent down 
had been unhurt by his fall and forced 
landing. 

When the weary combatants laid down 
their arms on November 11, 1918, Shan 
was still safe in life and limb—and on 
his breast was the prized ribbon of the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

He said good-by reluctantly to his brave 
companions and reported to American head- 
quarters. He expected to be discharged and 
to go home. Instead, there were long delays. 
Once he was sent to Brest, where he hoped 
to embark for home. Then came an order 
which sent him east, and not west. He lived 
through a long, tiresome winter and spring. 
It was not until May that he received a 
fourteen-day leave and went to Paris. He 
took a room in the University Union Build- 
ing in the rue de Richelieu. At the Harvard 
Bureau he met a few friends. He rambled 
with them a little about the city, but for 
the most part he was alone, permitting his 
thoughts to wander. And frequently they 
wandered to _ Allen, and the wonderful 
discovery he had made at North Falls. 

“She doesn’t answer a letter,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘Well, I’ve no right to think she 
would. What a fool I made of myself, prom- 
ising her things I couldn’t deliver. I can 
imagine her eating out her heart in that 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 82] 
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Boys 


From one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers 


LOT OF BOYS think of 

manufacturers as high hat 

rich men sitting up in tall 
buildings. 

They think we all have a bat- 
tery of telephones and electric 
pushbuttons with which we thun- 
der out orders to make factory 
wheels spin at a dizzy pace. And 
they imagine that we care very 
little about the world outside. 


But that’s all wrong! 


We are just human beings like 
yourselves. And we care a whole 
lot about what the boys of this 
country think about us and our 
products. Boys are the biggest 
customers we have for a very 
important part of our business. 


We've tried to give American 
boys a good honest shoe for all 
kinds of sports and everyday 
wear—Keds. Expert shoe crafts- 
men make them from materials 
which represent honest value. 


The sure way 


to Keds Value 


And today we really believe 
that dollar for dollar Keds are 
the best canvas rubber-soled shoes 
you can buy. 

* * # 

Frankly, we want as many of you fel- 
lows as we can get to be users of Keds. 
But we want fair play, too. If you like 
some other brand and ask for it in the 
store—we don’t want you to go out with 
a pair of Keds unless you know it and 
are convinced that you have found better 
value. 


But if you like Keds and ask for Keds 
we want to see that you really get Keds. 


The best way to make sure that the 
shoes you are buying are genuine Keds is 
to look for the name “Keds” on the 
shoes. If it isn’t there—then the shoes 
are not Keds. That name is your guar- 
antee of getting what we have tried to 
make the best canvas rubber-soled shoes 
to be had. 


Write for our free booklet containing 
all kinds of information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. C103, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





They are not Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 
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dismal town. And that dear old Gilly Marsh, 
why doesn’t he write? Letters get lost at 
such times as these, but—”’ 

Shan was mumbling so loudly that people 
stopped to stare at him. Then he stopped. 
His eyebrows rose so high they disappeared 
under his hair. ‘June Allen in Paris!” he 
murmured, incredulously. ‘No, no—it can’t 
be.” He strode forward, fixing his eyes on a 
bench in the gardens. Two people were sit- 
ting there, an elderly woman and a young 
girl. As he approached, the girl jumped up 
and her glance met Shan’s. 

“Oh!”’ she cried. ‘It’s you—at last! But 
why have you not written to us? Why 
didn’t you answer the letters and cards that 
Grandma and I sent you?” 

“Never got one of them,” answered Shan, 
truthfully. ““You don’t mean to say that 
you never heard from me?” 

“Indeed, no,” said the little old lady. 
“Why don’t you sit down here and tell us 
all about yourself? We may have some news 
for you, too.” 

All three of them began speaking at once! 
Grandma Allen put her hand on Shan’s and 
patted it. For many months she had sup- 
posed him dead and had carefully kept his 
name out of her talks with June. But here he 
was, with ribbons on his coat, smiling and 
laughing as if he were hearing the very 
best news in the world. He could not seem 
to - used to the idea that June was really 
in Paris, really studying singing under the 
world’s greatest teacher. He stared at her 
as if she were a ghost. But she was too alive, 
too vital, to be one. How well she wore her 
simple fawn-colored coat, trimmed with 
black fur! How smart was her little tan hat! 
What new tones were in her lovely speaking 
voice, what new fire in her dark eyes! Shan 
was amazed. 

“‘Madame Mardini is real pleased with our 
June,” said Grandma. “You must come 
round to the studio and hear her sing.” 

“T will,” said Shan eagerly. ‘But it must 
be soon—my leave’s up tomorrow, and I 
have to go back to sit on the Rhine. Oh, you 
Allens, how good it is to see you!” 

After much more laughing and talk, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to supper that evening. 

At seven o’clock Shan, with puttees and 
Sam Browne belt carefully polished, called 
at the pension near the Arc de Triomphe. 
Madame Mardini was there, and she greeted 
him with a warmth that he knew was gen- 
uine. Then the four of them went into the 
dining-room. 

The meal was one of the bright events in 
Shan’s life, and the time passed as if on 
wings. Towards the end, as he was preparing 
to take his leave, he was able to have a word 
in private with Madame Mardini, and he 
asked her bluntly for her opinion of June’s 
voice, at the same time saying he was eager 
to hear her sing again. 

“You are leaving Paris early tomorrow 
morning?”’ replied Madame. ‘‘Ah, that is a 
pity, for I cannot permit June to sing this 
evening. But,” she added, moving a little 
closer to him and speaking very earnestly, 
“T will tell you my opinion of her voice. I 
will tell you because I know you will under- 
stand. She has the greatest voice I have 
ever heard! It is exquisite, the perfect art 
of singing!” 

Shan stared at her, unable to speak. 

Mardini went on: “It is I, Marie Mardini, 
who has trained that voice. I am proud! It 
is the finest thing of my whole career! But 
you, monsieur, discovered it—and that is 
finer still!” 

Afterwards, as Shan was on his way back 
to the Rhine, the words rang in his ears. 
Over and over again they sounded: ‘The 
greatest voice I have ever heard! And you 
discovered it—”’ 

This from Mardini, the greatest singing 
teacher in the world! 


HEREAFTER Shan’s thoughts dwelt 
almost constantly on June; and he 
corresponded with her while waiting for 
orders that would send him home and into 
civilian life again. June wrote to him of her 
progress at the school, of the opera réles that 
she was learning; and now and then he 
received a letter from Grandmother, which 
told, in the little lady’s precise handwriting, 
like tiny squirrel tracks in the snow, of some 
peices success that June in her modesty 
d neglected to mention. And then one 
day in September he received word that 
June was to make her début in Milan, as 
Lucy, in the opera Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Shan fixed the date in his mind—October 
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27—and he determined to be in Milan on 
that day if it were humanly possible. It 
did seem possible, even probable, for leaves 
of absence were being granted again. He was 
due for a second leave and saw no reason for 
not getting it. 

A week later, to the joy of everyone in 
the outfit, except Shan, orders came to pro- 
ceed to Brest. Shan had been in the army 
long enough to know that complaint would 
be of no use. He accepted the situation with 
the best grace possible. After all, he was go- 
ing home, and soon he would be free again. 

He reached New York the first week in 
October and after ten or twelve days’ delay 
was finally discharged from the service. He 
went home, spent a few days with his par- 
ents, and then, eager to resume his old work, 
he journeyed to New York and reported to 
Mitchell P. Mitchell at the Opera House. 

“Well, you’ve made a fine record, Jones,” 
said the publicity head, ‘‘and I wish we had 
a place for you.’ 

“‘My old job is filled?” asked Shan. 

“Yes, we couldn’t wait; we had to take on 
someone else. I’m sorry, and that’s from the 
heart. I did my best for you.” 

Shan felt a sense of disillusion. He had 
gone through a war at an enormous sacrifice; 
he had given the best that was in him and 
had iar with a feeling of pride the glowing 
praise for the soldiers in the newspapers. 
Now it was over; danger was past; and there 
was no job for him. 

As he was going out of Mitchell's office he 
turned and with a slight smile said, ‘““You 
remember, Mr. Mitchell, I wrote several let- 
ters about a young woman singer back in 
1917, when I was down in Texas?” 

“H’m, yes, I do remember, now you 
mention it.’ The publicity man seemed 
struggling with a sense of amusement. 
“Everybody is apt to make mistakes,”’ he 
added generously. 

“I didn’t make a mistake,’’ replied Shan 
gravely. “That girl,” he continued, “is now 
in Paris, studying with Mardini. She is going 
to make her début in Milan the end of this 
month. I talked with Mardini, and she told 
me the girl has the greatest voice she ever 
heard!’ 

“‘What—what’s that?”’ Mitchell rose from 
his chair. ‘‘Wait a minute, Jones! Don’t go 
yet! Ah—er—sit down and tell me more 
about her.” 

Shan might have felt a most unfriendly 
attitude toward his former boss—it would 
have been so easy! Instead he sat down again 
and talked with him about June for more 
than half an hour. Then he rose to go, ex- 
plaining that he was eager to find work of 
some sort. And Mitchell had the good grace 
to give him a number of references. Presently 
Shan found work as a salesman in Macy’s 
phonograph department. 


UNE and her grandmother remained in 

J Paris until the 20th of October; then, 

in company with Madame Mardini and 

one of her attendants, they drove to the 
Gare de Lyon to board the train for Milan. 

That morning Grandmother had received 
a letter from North Falls, saying that Abner 
Allen was ill with a severe bronchial cold; 
but, acting on the advice of Mardini, she 
did not show the letter to June. “It is a 
trying time for the girl,”’ the singing teacher 
pointed out. ‘She would worry, and I do 
not wish that. I want her at her best when 
she appears at the Teatro Della Scala—no 
omg no worries, no thoughts save of her 
réle.” 

And so they journeyed southward, and 
of the three June seemed the most care-free. 
The joy of lite was in her voice, in the sparkle 
of her eyes, in her every movement. She was 
on the verge of a dream come true. She was 
about to realize all those fancies which had 
filled her mind back in North Falls, at a time 
when they seemed, even to her, of the most 
impossible kind. 

here was a letter from her father, which 
had come a few weeks before she left Paris. 
It read as follows: 


Dear daughter: 

Mother and I are glad to receive news that 
you are getting along well and will soon be 
earning money. Do not let anything stop your 
progress now. I am not well, and I have little 
property to leave to Mother and Grandma, so 
I must look to you to provide. We cannot look 
to Mr. Marsh to pay for your keep and lessons 
much longer, and I hope you will remember 
that the sooner you can begin earning the 
better. 

Your loving 
FATHER 
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June knew that Abner’s pride had suffered 
a great deal when he penned this letter. A 
thrifty man of a thrifty race, he had never- 
theless been made incapable by poor health 
of amassing any property. He looked to 
June. Even while she pitied him, the thought 
of his confidence thrilled her. She gave the 
letter to Grandma to read, and the old lady 
carefully folded it up with other letters 
from home. , 

At Milan the three women chose a pension 
in the Piazza del Duomo, not far from the 
famous cathedral. June spent the intervening 
days very quietly, reading, writing letters 
and rehearsing her part with the rest of the 
company. 

And then at last the great day, the great 
moment, arrived! There were gleaming 
lights among the columns along the front of 
the Teatro Della Scalla; a thronging mass of 
people filling the great area in front sur- 
rounding Magni’s monument to Leonardo da 
Vinci; the loud hum of voices, the tooting of 
motor horns; the odor of dust and hurrying 
humanity—all this under a soft Italian sky 
that was spangled with blazing stars. 

June sat with hands folded in her dressing- 
room—a charming, girlish Lucy under the 
soft mellow light from the shaded bulbs in 

*the room. Grandmother was seated close to 
her, patting her hand from time to time. 
Madame Mardini was at the door, expect- 
antly listening. She turned and spoke to one 
of the maids, and the girl hurried to where 
June was sitting; she glanced critically at 
the costume, touched it here and there very 
lightly with the ae of her fingers and then 
returned to Mardini. “It is perfect, Ma- 
dame,” she said. 

A few moments later there was a profound 
hush all over the great building; then, soft 
and very sweet, came the first notes of the 
overture. June arose and went over to where 
her grandmother was sitting; there were 
tears in the old lady’s eyes. ‘‘Don’t worry 
about me, Grandma, dear,’ said June. ‘‘Go 
to the box with Madame; you will enjoy it 
so much more.” 








—" alive on the trickle of water in my 
well, 

On the followin’ mornin’ we were ready to 
start. 

I couldn’t help but think of the difference 
in the pictures when we shoved off. Four 
hundred years ago this band had stepped 
ashore, all gay colors and the band playin’ 
maybe under the imperial banner of Spain. 
And now they were just a big shellful of small 
boys. They filled the whole boat except for a 
compass we'd brought from the caravel and 
all the bananas we could get in. 


HEN I started on a one-man regatta 

that would have made the best crews of 

Harvard, California, or Cornell look 
like idlers. I rowed west, accordin’ to the 
orders of Ponce, who knew these seas well. 
I rowed all day and all night and all the next 
day, only restin’ when I had to. It became 
dark, and the second night was on us, and 
still I rowed on. At last we heard surf break- 
ing, and a few minutes later we landed on 
a beach. I carried my cargo ashore and then 
plumped down on the sand. Ponce shouted. 

“In the name of His Majesty, King 
Ferdinand V of Spain, I take possession of 
this land. It shall be named Freedom Island! 
Viva el Rey!” 

Named it after me, you see. Pretty good 
compliment. We were so tired we just slept 
like logs until next day. 

When I awoke there was a surprise party 
waitin’ for me and I jumped a good yard 
when I saw it. A dozen queer-lookin’ natives 
had surrounded us and were lookin’ us over. 
What they were I didn’t know, only they 
were black and big and not quite as sociable 
to look at as your dearest friend. I got up to 
do my best at a defense—even though I was 
unarmed and outnumbered. 

The chief of the mob pointed at my 
sleepin’ charges and then at me and jab- 
bered somethin’. 

. those pickaninnies belong to you, 


Lp 


sa 

I let it go at that. When the man went 
away I explained to Ponce. 
NY ‘They think I’m the father of all you 
, boys,” I said. “They seem friendly, so we'd 
better let it go that way. They might think 
We were exaggeratin’ if we told ’em you were 
“i pouaee years old. So—"’ 

‘Humiliating, Sir Freedom, but it may be 

y=" for the best.” ' 











THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 69] 


The old lady got unsteadily to her feet. 
At that moment a woman, obviously one of 
the attendants at the opera house, entered 
the dressing-room. How she had managed to 
come to June’s dressing-room with the 
message that she carried no one was ever 
able to explain. In her hand she bore a} 
square envelope. ‘“‘Ma’m’selle Allen?’’ she | 
said. ‘‘A cablegram, it has just arrived for 
ma’m’selle—they said it was urgent—”’ 

“June!”’ cried Grandmother. ‘Let me 
open it for you! Oh, please—”’ 

She was too late. June had broken the 
seal and spread out the paper. She bent over 
it. Her eyes dilated; her hands shook vio- 
lently; then with a long-drawn sob, heart- 
rending in its intensity, she sank into a 


chair. 

“Child! Oh, child!’ cried Grandmother, 
tottering toward the girl. ““What—oh, what 
has happened?” 

June passed the paper to her—mechani- 
cally, unseeingly. Grandmother fumbled 
with it, held it close to the light, while the 
maid stood stupidly at one side and looked 
from one to the other in fright and bewilder- 
ment. At last the old lady succeeded in 
reading the message, although instinctively 
she had known it was bad news from home: 


June, darling, your father died this morning. 
Mother. 


June bent over the dressing-table, her 
face buried in her arms, her shoulders 
shaking. Outside the overture played on. 

Grandmother stood like one in a trance, 
clinging to the edge of the table. The blow 
was more than her senses could compre- 
hend. She just stood there, gazing dumbly 
at the girl. 

June lifted a tear-stained face. “How can I 
sing?”’ she murmured brokenly. ‘Poor 
Father. Oh, tell them I cannot sing.”’ 

Grandmother tried to speak, but her 
voice came only as a sob. June buried her 
face again in her arms. 

And outside the overture played on. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH 


So I told the chief I was out givin’ the 
boys a boat ride and we got lost and we'd be 
much obliged for a good, long drink of or- 
dinary water. They were awful friendly. 
Nothin’ wild about 'em whatsoever. They took 
us to their huts and gave us food and drink. 

Ponce and I talked it all over on the quiet 
and worked out a plan. 

“You can grow up here on this island— 
there’s no Fountain of Youth here; and in 
fifteen years or so you'll be able to strike out 
for yourselves, as many a young fellow has 
done before. Begin life all over again.” 

So we left it. Not a word of the truth did 
we tell the friendly tribe. They were fine 
people and did everything for us. 

But Professor Vickers! What was I to do 
with him? Id planned to go away as soon as 
I could. I couldn’t leave him; and how could 
he come home and convince anybody he was 
Prof. Alexander Vickers of Swickly on the 
Connecticut—and sliding up the campus on 
a kiddie-kar? It couldn’t be done. 

“Leave here, Pen, old boy?” he said. “‘I 
should say not! Look at the material I am 
getting. Why, I couldn’t leave. I’ve planned 
several volumes. And I'll be able to write 
very soon now. In my other life I was very 
precocious, could read and write before I was 
on So you can see I am perfectly all right 

ere.” 

I got away soon after that, on one of the 
fruit steamers—reached Boston with no mis- 
adventures at all. 

No, I never went back. But I have no 
doubt that Ponce and his band grew up 
again and either became sailors or maybe 
lived on that pleasant island. I never heard 
from Professor Vickers—but I’m sure I will, 
some day. 


HAT must have been a queer place,” 

said Skeet Somerville. “But I'd 

rather find a fountain that would 
make me grow up—and not down.” 

Larry Dodd appeared thoughtful. ‘The 
histories say the Fountain of Youth was a 
myth,” he observed. 

The Captain sniffed. ‘‘There’s somebody 
here that knows all about it! He’s right here 
with us!” 

“‘Who?”’ breathed the boys, staring at him. 

“Napoleon! That’s where I got him—on | 
that island. He knows!” 

“It’s the truth!” shrieked Napvleon, the 


...now he’s captain 
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They once laughed at 


Ed Davis 


of the team 


How a simple health habit 
builds winning pep 


HE FELLOWS kidded Ed when he 
didn’t make the team—but it was 
no joke to him. 

He was fast and clever—the coach 
himself had said so. 

But Ed lacked stamina to keep him 
going at top speed for a whole game. 
He’d start out like a flash —and flop 
as soon as the going got tough. 

Yet Ed was game. He tried again 
next year. And this time he made 
good with a bang—he’s captain now. 


Good health—good athlete 


How did Ed do it? Simple enough. 

Ed knew that if he wanted to make 
good, he had to keep well. He realized 
that sickness—even a bad cold—can 
play the dickens with a fellow’s wind 
andknockhim off his form for months. 

So he trained carefully. Ate plenty 
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guards athletes against sickness—be- ‘ 

cause its antiseptic lather removes Start this Health Game now 


germs as well as dirt. And here’s another tip, fellows! It’s 


fun to check up on your training with 








the Lifebuoy ‘“Wash-up” Chart. Mil- 
lions of fellows are using it to help 
them keep in top form. Just to show 
you—we'll send you the Free Life- 
buoy “Wash-up” Chart along with a 
Freecake of Lifebuoy. Mail thecoupon 
Roos today. LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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parrot, and stood on his head with glee. 
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Napoleon, and he already knew that Russia 
was soon to be invaded by a vast and for- 
midable French army. Nothing of all this 
peril in Europe had yet reached the ears of 
the Russians in Sitka, who rarely heard from 
St. Petersburg oftener than once a year, and 
sometimes only once in two. 
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speed with safety, get a pair 

of Rollfasts. Skate experts have 

tested them in every way pos- 

sible, and say Rollfasts are the 

fastest, finest roller skates made 
today. 

Rollfast Skates are designed 
and manufactured with the 
same care taken by motor-car 
builders. Speed with safety is 
the watchword of today, so 
Rollfasts are built to be the 
fastest ever, yet safe as the mod- 
ern low-swung racing car. 

Rollfasts are beauties. Heav- 
ily nickel plated, skates to be 
proud of. When the “bunch” 
sees them, they’ll all want to 
try them—to see how much 
faster they can go than ordinary 
roller skates. 

Rollfast skates get their high 
speed from the great big balls 
of steel on which the wheels 
revolve. Rollfasts are safe. Safe 
because they are built close to 
the ground like the modern 
four-wheel-brake automobile. 
When you want to stop, brake 
with all your force. These 
skates are built to stop quickly. 

The Patented Special Flex- 
ible Reinforcement feature, in- 
dividual to Rollfasts, permits 
each skate to flex and “give” 
freely. But even when fully ex- 
tended, a Rollfast won’t buckle 
or bend out of shape. They are 
made to last. 

For sale wherever sporting 
goods, toys, hardware or bi- 
cycles are sold. 
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The ship which bore this princely present 
| from Baranov that summer was the Ladoga. 
| Walter Wainwright went as supercargo, in 
| full charge not only of the gift to the tsar but 
| of the immense stock of other furs which the 
| vessel carried. The Countess Orma, who had 
| known Alexander as a boy, also took passage 
| on the ship for the purpose of making the 
presentation and of vouching to the tsar for 
Baranov’s loyalty and his efficient adminis- 
tration in Alaska; and as a matter of pro- 
priety her niece accompanied her. 

Placing Wainwright in charge of this 
expedition, Baranov not only showed confi- 
dence in his reliability but displayed 
shrewdness, for he had been informed of the 
admiration which the youthful Alexander 
had expressed for Washington and other 
American patriots of the Revolutionary 
period, just passing into history. Walter, 
moreover, was a rather fine specimen of 
young American manhood, strong, hand- 
some, of pleasant manners and agreeable 
address. Baranov seems to have thought 
that Alexander would approve of him and 
for that reason stipulated that Walter should 
accompany the Countess Orma to St. 
Petersburg and be present when his gift was 
presented and his message delivered. 

Farewells were said, and the Ladoga finally 
put to sea on a voyage from which Wain- 
wright and his companions were never to 
return. 

CHAPTER FIVE 
Tidings of Napoleon 

AVORED by good weather, the Ladoga 

made a fast passage. After twenty-one 

days of uneventful sailing, she reached 
the new Russian seaport of Petropavlovsky 
(Peter’s and Paul’s town) on Kamchatka 
peninsula. 

Thence they sailed southward through 
the then little-charted Kuriles and 
entered the “Smoky Sea.” Here strange, 
evil-smelling clouds of mingled fog and 
sulphurous vapors lay low on the water. 
Progress was slow. For days the ship was 
becalmed near an invisible island—mani- 
festly a voleano—which growled, rumbled, 
and thundered continuously, and at night 
cast a blood-red light over the whole ad- 
jacent sea—an unearthly glow in which 
schools of small whales that played about 
the vessel looked as red as boiled lobsters. 
Frequent shocks of earthquake, too, struck 
upward like blows from the ocean depths, 
beat at the ship’s bottom with such titanic 
force that the sailors were panic-stricken. 

The voyagers continued southward to the 
Chinese port of Tientsin, where a part of 
the cargo of furs was exchanged for two 
hundred cases of tea. A caravan of fifty 
Mongolian carts had then to be organized 
to transport the tea and the rest of the furs 
—including Baranov’s precious gift—to 
Irkutsk; but whether it passed through the 
gateway in the Great Wall and proceeded 
by one or another of the caravan routes, 
or went by way of Mukden, Harbin, and 
Chita, the writer has no means of ascertain- 
ing. I am informed only that their slow- 
moving train of carts, or tarantasses, 
reached Irkutsk some time during Septem- 
ber of the season of 1811. 

Although the travelers had intended to 
proceed immediately westward to Russia, 
an unforseen obstacle was encountered 
which prevented them from doing so for 
many months—nothing less than an entire 
lack of horses. A few weeks earlier the Tsar 
Alexander had issued a ukase that every 
horse, fit either for cavalry mounts or 
draught purposes, should be taken and 
driven westward into Europe, as rapidly 
as possible. This was the first news the 
travelers received of the sanguinary war, 
already beginning, which during the follow- 
ing summer culminated in the historic 
Russian campaign of Napoleon and the 
burning of Moscow. Alexander was gathering 
his resources of men and material to meet 
the impending invasion. 

Not until the following May could drivers 
be hired and horses procured in numbers 
sufficient—about sixty in all—to enable 
them to resume their arduous journey. 
Fully half these horses, too, were either 
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WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


very young animals or Siberian ponies. 

Walter found Irkutsk a gay little city, 
and he passed the winter far from unpleas- 
antly, being everywhere introduced by 
Orma as the fiancé of her niece, the Countess 
Rufinovna. The Countess Orma had opened 
a house, hired servants and invited her 
former friends to pass the winter with 
her. Walter made numerous new acquaint- 
ances and had in fact an agreeable experi- 
ence with Russian society of the better sort, 
meaning the official class. Irkutsk was then, 
as at present, the capital of southern Siberia. 


HE trip across western Siberia might 
have been more easily and swiftly 
accomplished over the snow on sledges, 
by the post route; but they were unable to 
get away from Irkutsk until May and did 
not reach Ekaterinburg, in the Ural Moun- 
tains, until July. Here war rumors were 
more definite. Napoleon was advancing into 
Russia, it was said, and had fought a battle 
with the Russian army. There were in those 
days no daily bulletins and in fact little or 
no accurate information. It was currently 
reported that the French had been defeated 
with great slaughter, and were retreating— 
quite the opposite from the fact! 

The Russians, however, were fighting with 
grim bravery and gave ground only after 
sustaining terrible losses. From Kazan to 
Nijni- Novgorod much the same kind of war 
news was heard. The Russians were always 
declared victorious. But the sagacious Orma, 
as well as Walter, had begun to doubt this, 
since tidings soon came that the French 
were only thirty leagues from Moscow; and 
at Nijni- Novgorod on the 10th of September 
there arrived a breathless rider shouting that 
another glorious battle had been fought 
west of Moscow (called in history the battle 
of Borodino), that the French army had 
been annihilated, and that the ‘beast 
Napoleon” had been found dead on the 
battle field under the carcass of his white 
horse; also that the Tsar Alexander was now 
at Moscow giving thanks to God for the 
victory and distributing largess to his 
heroic soldiers. 

Modern history, however, with less re- 
gard for the emotions of the Russian popu- 
lace, records that, in this famous encounter, 
in which the Russians were commanded by 
Kutusov, the French were the victors and 
had the way opened for them to Moscow. 

On reaching Nijni-Novgorod, the travel- 
ers found that all thought of the great fair, 
held there every summer for a century or 
more, had been abandoned. The markets 
and streets were silent and almost deserted. 
Merchants, traders, and officials talked of 
little but the patriotic war which Holy 
Mother Russia was waging against the 
French invaders of the country. 

From this quaint old town, Baranov’s 
persevering messengers pressed on to 
Vladimir, and thence to Pavlovskoi, their 
caravan of thirty carts being now reduced 
to six. On three of these were transported 
Baranov’s carefully cherished gift to the 
tsar. In the fourth, a kind of coach, journeyed 
the Countess Orma and her niece; their two 
servants and personal luggage with Glam 
Gonier followed in the fifth. Leading the 
way, in the sixth, rode Wainwright, in com- 
pany with two armed guards, who had 
accompanied them all the way from Ekater- 
inburg. 

Believing, or at least hoping, that Alex- 
ander was at Moscow, where the countess 
had relatives, they thought they could 
meet him there and avoid the journey of 
four hundred miles to St. Petersburg. But 
when still twenty versts from Moscow, the 
frightful condition of the highway and the 
constant stream of vehicles issuing from 
the city delayed them until late at night. A 
general exodus of the population was in 
progress, and it was here for the first time 
they learned that Moscow was being aban- 
doned by its inhabitants. 

Darkness came on. Rain, too, was falling. 
Yet the throngs of distressed fugitives 
increased. Droskies, telegas, and tarantasses, 
piled high with householdfurnitureandmany 
of them drawn by nearly naked men, strug- 
gled past them, and the burden of the 
replies of those who could answer questions 
was that the French were coming! Mounted 
Cossacks followed in the wake of the throngs, 
spurring the laggards at times with their 
lances. 

Our disturbed travelers were halted 
repeatedly by these surly troopers and 
bidden to turn and join the rout. All that 
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could be elicited from them was that Gover- 
nor Rostopchin hadissuedan edict command- 
ing every one to leave the city. 

“Moscow is to be burned!” they shouted 
in theif. strange Cossack gutterals, accorm- 
panied by guffaws of savage laughter. 

The Countess Orma was inclined to 
disregard the popular panic. By her advice 
Wainwright turned their vehicles aside 
from the main highway. Afterwards they 
plodded slowly through devious dark roads, 
where the few persons they fell in with fled 
in terror when accosted. Even Orma lost 
her way and it was not till near midnight 
that they finally found the old Wykov 
mansion in the residential quarter of the 
town to the east of the little river Yauza, 
a small tributary of the Moskva—the 
famous stream which crooks its way through 
Moscow and gives its name to the city. 

The iron gate at the entrance to the 
grounds stood open; but the house, a large 
stone building, was wholly dark, apparently 
deserted. It appeared to have been broken 
into, for the doors opening on the gardens 
were ajar. But presently a badly frightened 
old peasant—one of the gardeners—was 
roused in an outhouse; and from him they 
extracted the information that the family 
had fled to St. Petersburg a week previously. 
Under the necessities of their situation, 
Orma and her niece did not scruple to seek 
shelter in the house; the boxes of furs and a 
case of tea were also fetched indoors. The 
jaded horses, too, wereturned loose in the gar- 
dens, to help themselves to such fodder as 
the flower-beds and the parterres should offer. 


ALTER at once went forth in 

W search of food, and went far. 

There appeared to be almost 
nothing edible left in Moscow. Bakeries 
and groceries had been ransacked already. 
In one of the deserted public markets he 
found several sacks of potatoes and two of 
rye flour, under rubbish beneath an over- 
turned counter. Loading himself with one 
of each of these, he started to go back as he 
had come, but lost his way in the maze of 
streets, wandered about for an hour or 
more,—coming twice to the wharves of the 
Moskva,—and was at length set upon by 
a gang of wild-looking creatures in human 
form, apparently crazy; and to save his 
precious sacks ie was obliged to defend 
himself as best he could. More by accident 
than otherwise, he at last reached the gate 
to the Wykov gardens. 

Glam and the two women servants were 
at once bidden to employ their talents 
as cooks, and during the afternoon that 
followed something answering to food was 
concocted—the first they had tasted for 
more than thirty hours. 

Later that afternoon, Orma, who had for- 
merly visited the place and was familiar with 
the interior, showed Walter the entrance into 
an underground passage leading from the 
Wykov cellars to the crypt of a church next 
beyond the Wykov gardens; and she in- 
formed him that there was also a similar 
passage from the church to an old monastery 
on the bank of the Yauza. 

Such subterranean runways were not 
uncommon in former days at Moscow, 
excavated to afford means of escape from 
enemies. Entrance to this one beneath the 
Wykov palace had been concealed with 
great cunning, and was known only to 
members of the family. 

Against the cellar wall and apparently 
embedded within it, was a hooped tun, one 
of several containing wine or other liquors, 
but this one was empty, wholly or in part, 
and by a strong, dexterous pull could be 
brought forward for a yard or more, expos- 
ing a small room behind it. On the rear wall 
of this room hung a portrait of Peter the 
Great. This was, however, on concealed 
hinges, and on being swung outward re- 
vealed a black hole—the entrance to the 
tunnel. On stepping inside this adit, both 
the great tun and the portrait could be 
pulled back into place and made fast, thus 
closing the passage behind anyone who had 
entered—all of which the Countess Orma 
exhibited with not a little glee. 

Afterwards, having found a box of tapers, 
she conducted her niece and Walter along 
the tunnel, which was substantially arched 
with brick, all the way to the crypt or vault 
of the church, into which it opene by swing- 
ing aside a coffin, one of a row of thirty or 
more of these mortuary repositories of former 
Wykovs, set upright along the walls. A 
Similar movable coffin on the other side of 
the crypt gave entrance to the passage down 
the slope to the old monastery, which in 


Part overhung a deep, 
sluggish Yeo, eep, black pool of the 


“Grim old days here,’’ the countess 
remarked, noting Walter’s astonished looks. 

The advanced divisions of the French 
army approached Moscow that afternoon 
and, meeting no opposition, entered the 
western suburbs of the city just at nightfall. 
They were astonished—Napoleon most of 
all, it is said,—at finding the streets silent 
and deserted. Certain French shopkeepers 
who lived there came forth to meet them 
with the intelligence that the population had 
departed en masse. Only a horde of convicts 
remained, they said, and these were pillag- 
ing everywhere and setting fires. In earnest 
of this, flames and a vast volume of smoke 
were seen rising from the warehouse quarter 
south of the Moskva. 

But Moscow and its suburbs covered an 
area of fifty or sixty square miles. Ourtravelers 
from the eastward, refugeeing in the old 
Wykov mansion beyond the Yauza, saw 
nothing of the invaders that night or indeed 
during the following day. What course to 
pursue, or where to go next, was what 
chiefly concerned them. They imagined it 
would be as well to remain quiet there till 
something more definite could be learned. 
What presently worried them was the mat- 
ter of food. Wainwright, in particular, felt 
a man’s responsibility for feeding the four 
women in his care. His thoughts reverted 
constantly to the sacks of potatoes and flour 
he had left behind in that distant market, 
and as night approached he determined to 
set off again to procure the remainder of 
the bonanza. 

When informed of his purpose, the Count- 
ess Orma at once decided to accompany him. 
She thought she knew where the market was, 
or at least could find it better than Walter, to 
whom all the Moscow streets and signs 
looked much alike. 

They armed themselves from the rack of 
medieval weapons in the hall, Walter with 
a Tartar lance, which he carried over his 
shoulder, and the stalwart countess with a 
long curved scimitar, which some warlike 
Wykov of the past had taken from the 
Turks. Darkness was falling as they left the 
grounds; and they bade Glam bar the gate 
behind them. A flock of ravens was roostin 
on the bridge over the Yauza and quate 
them with dismal croaking as they crossed. 

At last after much devious wandering 
they came to the marketplace, which was 
in an open square, near where the railroad 
station now stands. Wainwright immediately 
recognized the spot; for now great waves 
of light fitfully illumined the dark-clouded 
heavens and rendered objects more plainly 
visible than in the narrow streets. One 
entire quarter of the city south of the 
Moskva was on fire, the flames flashing 
from the golden cupolas of the churches, 
and a vast murmur of distant shouting, with 
now and then muffled explosions, came to 
their ears, as they hurriedly searched the 
rubbish heaps for the sacks which Walter 
had seen there earlier in the day. 

At length they found four sacks, two of 
potatoes, one of carrots and one of rye flour. 
Each must have weighed near two poods, 
one and a half certainly; but with a chal- 
lenging laugh Orma heaved two of them to 
her broad shoulders, and cried, ‘Venez 
donc!” (Come on, then!) But Walter remon- 
strated and prevailed on her to set the sacks 
down that he might bind them up in a more 
convenient package for transportation. 

While they were arranging their cumber- 
some load, a huge, dark, rounded object was 
discerned hanging over the western portion 
of the city. It seemed to sway to enki as 
the billows of light played about it, alter- 
nately appearing and disappearing in the 
vast volumes of smoke. 

They watched it for some moments, with 
a curious sense of dread. It was apparently 
two or three versts distant, and must be, 
they thought, of immense proportions. 
Orma exclaimed that it was some strange, 
inhuman engine devised by the French for 
overwhelming Moscow. Distant shouts as 
of intense alarm were audible, and they 
imagined, too, that certain of these sounded 
like military orders, given by the French. 

Immediately loud, sharp reports like 
those of brass howitzers, reéchoed across the 
city, and at once the great globular body 
dissolved in dazzling flames and shot forth 
blazing balls which burst as they fell, in a 
thousand corruscations! 

So — was the spectacle that 
the two troubled watchers quietly shouldered 
their burden of sacks and made all haste 
back across the Yauza, since it now seemed 
likely that all Moscow would soon be on 
fire, and that immediate means of escape 
must be found. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 86] 
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WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 85 ] 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Tragedy of Moscow 


HE huge globular object which Wain- 
wright and the Countess Orma had 
seen hanging over the western portion 

of Moscow that night was a fire balloon, not 
devised by the French for the destruction of 
the city, but a contrivance of Governor 
Rostopchin and an engineer named Lep- 
pich for the discomfiture of Napoleon and 
his army. Scouts had brought the Rus- 
sians information as to where the French 
Emperor had taken up his quarters on 
the night of the 14th of September; and 
the big balloon was sent up shortly before 
midnight with the purpose of exploding it 





That day the French entered 
Moscow 


over the suburb where Napoleon slept. It 
carried up a great load of bombs, pitch and 
other combustibles, and the load so nearly 
balanced the buoyancy that the balloon 
could be drawn along by lines ‘depending 
from the car to the earth. beneath. The 
direction of the prevailing winds had been 
carefully observed, and the’ plan.was to 
bring the balloon to as favorable ‘a position 
as possible before setting it free and firing 
the four long fuses by means of which it was 
to be exploded. : 

But it failed to work. The French outposts 
discovered it and, divining. its purpose, 
brought a battery of howitzers to bear on it, 
elevating the pieces at a high angle. After a 
few discharges a shell burst either in or close 
beside the balloon, firing the inflammable 
mass while it was directly over the palace 
of Prince Trubetskoy, near what is now 
the Petrovsky Park. Almost instantly the 
palace and adjacent buildings were enveloped 
in flames, and these, or the flying bombs, 
set fire to that entire suburb, which burned 
fiercely during the rest of the night. 

Hastening homeward with their. burden of 
sacks, our two foragers found the garden and 
lower floor of the Wykov palace in the pos- 
session of a number of ruffians, who were 
ransacking the place for valuables, but who 
took to their heels when Walter charged in 
upon them with his lance. Both the countess 
and Walter were in consternation lest the 
three women and Glam had been murdered; 
but timid responses were heard, in answer to 
their calls, from an upper room where Rufi- 
novna with the two servants and the none 
too valiant Glam had taken refuge and 
barricaded the door. One box of the sea-otter 
furs had been broken open, but nothing was 
removed. 

As night advanced they watched the prog- 


| ress of the conflagration from the : upper 


windows of the mansion. Apparently the 
explosion of the fire balloon had been the 
signal for which concealed emissaries of 
Governor Rostopchin had waited to begin set- 
ting fires throughout the city, for immediate- 
ly new fires broke out far and near, and the 
light soon increased to the extent that ob- 
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jects everywhere could be plainly discerned. 
First black smoke would be espied rising 
from some building hitherto dark and silent; 
then a red glow appeared within, soon fol- 
lowed by an outburst of flame. Flocks of 
doves, ravens, and other birds were at times 
seen circling amid the smoke clouds; often 
they dropped into the fiery heat beneath. 
Wainwright’s perplexities increased. Very 
soon they might be obliged to flee to escape 
the fire—or the French. But whither and 
how? Their horses had been stolen. The 
heavy boxes containing Governor Baranov’s 
present to the tsar would have to be left 
behind and lost. The sole object of their long 
journey from Alaska would thus end in 
shameful, disastrous failure. If he escaped 
and returned, what account of his mission 
could Walter give to the governor who had 
entrusted it to him? Orma could advise noth- 
ing helpful. Hours of keenest anxiety dragged 


by. Moreover, they were jaded and worn 
from lack of sleep. 

It was Rufinovna who at length suggested 
concealing the boxes of furs in the under- 
ground passage leading from the Wykov 
cellars to the church. Neither Wainwright 
nor the Countess Orma had thought of this 
before, but it instantly appealed to them as 
a possible means of saving the precious gift, 
since it was unlikely that vagrant marauders, 
or the French, would discover the secret 
entrance to the passage; and even if the 
mansion and the church should burn, it was 
not probable that the fire would penetrate 
to the subterranean tunnel. Setting Glam 
and. the two servants to watch the gate, 
Walter, aided by Orma, slid the boxes down 
the stairs leading from the kitchens to the 
cellars; and afterwards they laboriously 
conveyed them into the passage and care- 
fully replaced both the tun and the portrait. 

During that day the French entered Mos- 
cow. By the Emperor Napoleon’s commands 
his army had bivouacked in the western 
suburbs on the night of the 14th, waiting 
for a deputation from Governor Rostopchin 
to come forth and treat for the surrender of 
the city. None came—much to Napoleon’s 
chagrin, it is alleged. Instead of surrender- 
ing their capital the Russians had deter- 
mined to burn it over the heads of the 
invaders. 

French videttes, penetrating the streets 
as far as the Kremlin wall, found houses, 
shops and churches everywhere dark and 
deserted, the only persons they met being 
groups of hooting criminals and lunatics, 
the refuse of a great city’s population. 
Before morning the whole town appeared 
to be on fire! Orders were given for the army 
to occupy the city and if possible extinguish 
the fires; and during that forenoon Napoleon 
and his staff followed and took possession 
of the Kremlin, that great walled square, 
or citadel, situated on an eminence at the 
center of the town and containing the palace 
of the tsars, royal archives, treasury and 
other government structures, the oldest and 
the grandest cathedrals of the Greek Church, 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 88] 
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FRIENDLY MEXICO 


WITHIN the last three or four months, 
in spite of Mr. Hearst’s attempt to 
bedevil them by printing ill-substantiated 
stories that the Mexican government had 
been trying to bribe members of the United 
States Senate to do something or other, un- 
specified, our relations with Mexico have 
become much more cordial. Our new ambas- 
sador, Mr. Morrow, has madeanexcellent im- 
pression at the Mexican capital and is on the 
best of terms with President Calles. A high 
Mexican court has given a decision in an 
action brought by an American oil company, 
which seems to indicate that the Mexican 
constitution is to be interpreted so as to 
confirm American rights south of the Rio 
Grande. Finally Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who makes friends for the United States 
wherever he goes, has flown from Washing- 
ton to Mexico City at President Calles’ 
invitation, and has been received with 
enthusiasm by public officials and common 
people alike. Calles and President Coolidge 
are expected to meet at the Pan-American 
Congress at Havana, to draw still closer the 
bonds of friendship that are beginning to 
unite the two countries. 


FIGHTING IN NICARAGUA 


FFAIRS are less satisfactory in Nicara- 
gua. General Sandino, the guerilla 
leader, is again active in the field, and there 
was so much fighting between his forces and 
the Americans that more marines had to be 
ordered thither. At the same time General 
Moncada, the Liberal leader, has publicly 
expressed his satisfaction at the conduct of 
the American marines, whose presence, he 
says, will guarantee an honest election this 
summer. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS 


MEANWHILE our own political pot 
begins to boil. The Republicans have 
determined on Kansas City as the scene of 
their nominating convention next June, and 
the Democrats will have selected their 
meeting place before this paragraph comes 
to be read. Delegates are already being 
chosen here and there, and the campaigns 
of the various candidates for the Presiden- 
tial nomination are under way. Governor 
Smith of New York seems certain to be the 
leading Democratic candidate, with Senator 
Reed of Missouri and Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland next in favor. Secretary Hoover 
has at present the most wide-spread support 
among the Republican candidates, with 
former Governor Lowden of Illinois, Vice- 
President Dawes, and Senators Curtis of 
Kansas and Willis of Ohio also in the running. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


THE first thing the Senate did after com- 

pleting its organization was to vote 
against permitting the Senators-elect from 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, Mr. Vare and 
Mr. Smith, to occupy their seats until an 
investigating committee of the Senate had 
looked intothecharges of corruption brought 
against both men as a result of the means 
employed in their campaigns before the 
nominating primaries in their respective 
states. The vote was 50 to 32 in one case 
and 56 to 30 in the other. The general 
deficiency bill went through, with a provi- 
sion inserted by the House to permit the 
elevation of the big guns on certain battle- 
ships, if it were found to be not in violation 
of the Washington agreement with Great 
Britain and Japan. The House also passed 
the tax bill, with cuts in the tax levy amount- 
ing to $289,000,000 instead of $225,000,000, 
recommended by the President. The larger 
amount was reached by repealing the tax 
on automobile sales and making additional 
reductions in the taxes levied on the smaller 
Corporations. There was some fear that the 
President would veto the bill if these pro- 
visions were in it when it reached him. A 
bill for spending nearly $1,000,000,000 on 
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naval construction during the next five years 
is before Congress. It calls for some twenty- 
six new cruisers, three airplane carriers and 
numerous destroyers and submarines. 


RUSSIA LOSES IN CHINA 


"THE attempt of Russia to link the Na- 
tionalist movement in China to the 
Communistic “world revolution” has bro- 
ken down. Following the victory of the mod- 
erate wing of the Nationalist party over 
the radical forces at Hankow, a “Red” 
revolt broke out in Canton, where the 
Chinese Communists, led by Russian 
agents, seized, for a time, the control of the 
city. Nationalist troops were hurried thither, 
however, and after a few days of fighting the 
Reds were crushed with a good deal of 
bloodshed. Chiang Kai-shek, formerly com- 
mander of the Nationalist army, has re- 
turned to China and become again the 
recognized leader of the party. His first act 
was to order the closing of all soviet consu- 
lates in South China and the expulsion of all 
Russian agents who were to be found in the 
country. 


THE BRITISH PRAYER BOOK 


ENGLAN D is stirred by the issue of the 
reformed Prayer Book of the Anglican 
Church. After several years of agitation, a 
commission of bishops revised the book, 
which had to be approved by Parliament, 
since the Anglican Church is ‘‘established”’ 
as the religion of the State. The House of 
Lords approved the new Prayer Book, but 
the Commons voted against it 247 to 205. 
The opposition to it was founded on the 
belief that the changes went too far in the 
direction of Roman Catholic practice and 
threatened the Protestant character of the 
Church. 


LOOKING FOR NEW RUBBER 
PLANTS 


A eighty-one, Thomas A. Edison isstill hard 
at work. Just now his main interest is 
rubber. On lands in Florida owned by Henr 
Ford and himself he is experimenting with 
every known plant that contains any pro- 
portion of rubber gum. You may be sur- 
prised to know that there are two hundred 
and fifty such plants, many of them of the 
same family as our familiar milkweed. Mr. 
Edison does not think any of these plants 
can produce rubber to compete commercially 
with the tropically grown rubber tree; but 
he thinks we ought to have some means 
of producing rubber in an emergency, such 
as a war, in which our imports of rubber 
might be entirely cut off. He is working at 
this problem with the enthusiasm of a boy 
and the energy of a man in his prime. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE Council of the League met in Decem- 
ber at Geneva and had a busy session. 
The principal achievement was the pacific 
settlement of the quarrel between Poland 
and Lithuania over the city of Vilna, which 
has more than once threatened to end in war. 
It cannot be said that the quarrel is at an 
end, for Poland still occupies Vilna against 
the protest of Lithuania; but the representa- 
tives of both nations agreed that they 
would not go to war over the question, that 
they would resume diplomatic relations and 
do their best to arrive at a peaceful solution 
of their disagreements. 


OUR NEW PHILIPPINE 
PROCONSUL 


THe important post of governor-general 
of the Philippines, in succession to General 
Wood, isto be filled by Mr. HenryL. Stimson, 
the eminent New York lawyer and publicist. 
Mr. Stimson was secretary of war under 
President Taft, a colonel of field artillery in 
the Great War, and more recently Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s special commissioner to 
Nicaragua. 
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Where does the wind begin? 
Does light die away? 


Do the clouds go round with the 


earth? 
What is smoke? 
Why do I dream? 


What holds the stars up? 

Why has a tiger stripes? 

How does a soap bubble hold 
together? 

What makes the kettle boil? 


Why is the sea never still? 


The Answers Are in the Free Book 
Send for It Today 





OYS and girls who have The Book of Knowl- 
edge can answer all these questions readily. 
Would you like to see for yourself how The 
Book of Knowledge makes even the most puz- 
zling facts clear? Send for the Free Leaflet 
of Answers to the questions on this page and 


to many others that are just as fascinating. 


The Questions 
Are Just the Beginning 


Starting with the Wonder Questions 
boys and 7 go on from one to another 
of the 18 Great Departments in The Book 
of Knowledge: The Earth tells the story of 
land, sea and sky; Familiar Things takes 
you on visits to the mighty workshops of 
the world; Animal Life and Plant Life 
acquaint you with the marvels of Nature; 
Our Own Life explains our bodies and our 
minds; in United States and All Countries 
you read of our own land, and foreign 
lands; Literature and Famous Books, Fine 
Arts, Poetry, Stories and Golden Deeds 
offer a rich variety of cultural reading; 
every page is brimming with interest. 
Things to Make and Do includes indoor and 
outdoor games, puzzles, tricks, experi- 
ments, arts and crafts. The School Subject 
Guide you will find very helpful in prepar- 
ing your home work. The new Index is 
a both to children and their 
elders. 


Pictures That Tell the Truth 


Every picture in The Book of Knowl- 
edge — and there are 15,000 of them — 
has something important to say. They il- 
lustrate the facts and truths of science, the 
life of forest, stream and garden, the se- 
crets of the starry universe. They show, 
in beautiful colors and soft gravure tints 
the great masterpieces of painting, archi- 
tecture and sculpture. There are nearly 


Book of Knowledge. 


You may send me free for my children the 
Leaflet of Answers and the illustrated Book- 
let of sample pages from The New Grand 2 
Prize and Medal of Honor Edition of The 3 
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1,000 portraits of famous men and women 
— a picture gallery of those who have 
done splendid things. Most of these por- 
traits are accompanied by a brief life- 
story, interestingly told. Accounts of the 
world’s great industries are told in series 
after series of clear, fascinating pictures. 

These 15,000 pictures tell you the story 
of knowledge in a way that words alone 
could never do. What you learn through 
the eye by these striking educational pic- 
tures you will never forget. 


Already in the Homes of 
2,000,000 Boys and Girls 


Recently a thousand school boys and 






Why Can’t YOU See in the Dark? 


girls were asked to name their favorite . 


books. The Book of Knowledge was found 
to be the only informational work they 
liked as well as stories. Why? Because it 
has all the interest of a story-book, the 
joy of a moving picture and at the same 
—_ it tells you the things you want to 


Ww. 

The Book of Knowledge goes round the 
world in six languages: English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese. It 
helps the boys and girls of many and vari- 
ous nations to understand each other. 

Ask your father or mother to sign the 
coupon, so you can drop it into the mail 
box this very day. It will bring you, free, 
the Leaflet of Answers and a very inter- 
esting Booklet of 54 pages taken directly 
from the New Edition of The Book of 
Knowledge. 


FREE 


Leaflet of Answers to Questions / 
on this Page and 
Booklet of 54 Pages from 
The Book of Knowledge 
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Infra-Red Ray 
Lamp 


RELIEVES 


Common Colds 4 4 


SinusTroubles 


Ear Trouble 
Deafness 






RELIEVE 
PAIN 
WITH 
PENETRATING 
HEAT 


Relieve Congestion with Infra-Red Rays 


Don’t let lumbago, rheumatism, or similar 
ailments bump you off the job this winter. 
If you but knew how Infra-Red Ray treat- 
ments relieve these and other ailments 
such as neuralgia, colds in head or chest, 
catarrhal deafness, head noises, etc., you 
would never be without this wonderful 


therapeutic aid. Users ev 


here are 


telling of wonderful results had with 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp. 

A. Harold Mayer, M. D., Alliance, Ohio 
(Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist), 
reports on two outstanding cases. Case 1. 
John K. Age30. Had two mastoid oper- 
ations three years previously and since 
then the ear had been discharging. Various 
treatments had been tried without suc- 
cess. Daily treatments brought complete 


1042 Union Ave. THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY Alliance, Ohio 


recovery in three weeks. Case 2. John D. 
Age 51. Cervical adenitis (gland trouble) 
of five months standing. 15 minute appli- 
cations of the Infra-Red Ray Lamp, twice 
daily for three weeks, complete recovery. 
C. K. Morris, Chicago, got rid of a bad 
cold just overnight. Frank L. Wood, 
Petersburg, Mich.,says, it hasrelieved him 
of lumbago, catarrh and inflamed eyes. 
Campbell’s Infra-Red Ray Lamp 
—this safe, therapeutic lamp sold direct 
from maker to user. Simple, easy to use. 
Connect with any electric light socket. 
30 days’ trial. Money-back guarantee. 
Easy payments or low cash price. Write 
at once for our booklet giving full details 
and healthful suggestions. 
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; are best for thrilling 4, 
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Northland 
12 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Wir this especially designed equipment, you can 
handle your canoe Tike a small-sized racing yacht. 
You can ride close into the wind, tack or go about. 
Quickly attached to any canoe, : 

New catalog gives prices and complete information 
about paddling and sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Write for free copy today. Otp Town 
Canoe Co., 1852 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 





Automobile and airplane 

wires, 

marine cables, bridge- 
wire rope, 


Sig eatsa ir escent Baily afte aod Sal Donde poles 
ef, apes bale in Sire Tope Sara 

igtraied eioty of Mow weal and wire is mle, also 

ing uses of all the above wires sent free. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY s CHICAGO 
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GLADIOLUS 
BULB DIRECT FROM 


THE GROWER 


50 cents to $50 per doz. Finest bulbs in years. 80 varieties. 
Assortment complete. Order Now. S combination 
offers. Write for free illustrated ca‘ : how to plant, 


grow and care for Gladiolus. 


J. E. FARNSWORTH & CO., Inc. “ANCASTER 








R ADI Oo artists cannot hear your ap- 

plause and can only know 
that they have reached you and pleased 
you if you write and tell them so. It is 
much the same with advertisers; they can 
only know that their message has reached 
you if they hear from you. They would be 
glad to know that you read their message 
in The Youth’s Companion. 























calls more and more each summer. If you .were at a camp last sum- 
mer, you are planning to return. If you have never been to camp, you 
will not wish to miss it this summer. Camps complete their enrollments 
during the Spring. It is not too early to begin thinking of it. 


We should be glad to help you find a camp, if you will write, giving details as to loca- 
tion preferred, boys’ or girls’ camp, and tuition (camps range in price from $200 to $400). 


THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


leads through the woods, over the 
hills and back to camp. Camp life is 
calling the Youth of America. It 


Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 
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WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 86] 


and the famous old Kolokol, the largest bell 
in the world. 

Moscow was now indeed at the mercy 
of the victor; but instead of dictating terms 
of peace to Alexander, the French emperor 
found himself in the midst of a terrific 
conflagration which at one time threatened 
to cremate him. 


OWARD evening of the 15th, Walter, 
watching from a window in the upper 
story of the mansion, espied the blue 
uniforms of French soldiers in the streets 
and heard shots fired. The French infantry- 
men were everywhere hunting down and 
shooting incendiaries. The squalid hordes 
of jailbirds, Junatics, and deserters from 
both armies, who were skulking about, 
breaking into shops and houses in quest 
of food or valuables, received short shrift. 

Those were days of dread for our travel- 
ers from far-off Alaska. Hunger, too, added 
its pangs to other discomforts. Potatoes and 
rye flour made but unpalatable fare, even 
after Glam had done his best at cooking. 
Toward evening of the 20th they became 
so famished that Walter set off in the réle of 
looter himself, hoping that in some of the 
deserted houses or shops he might come 
upon sugar, soda, or fats, with which to 
temper the cakes that Glam made from rye 
flour and water. 

The patrols were more vigilant than he 
had given them credit for being. While he 
was overhauling the back rooms of a shop 
by the light of a taper, he was seen and twice 
fired on, before he could slip out by a rear 
door and escape in the darkness. 

Thus far he had found nothing edible; 
but, loath to return empty-handed, he 
groped his way through a narrow alley and 
came out on a long street of shops, several 
of which at a distance were on fire. 

Keeping to the dark side, he stole for- 
ward, trying to read the signs over doorways. 
On one of them he distinguished the Russian 
word for cheese. Cheese would be acceptable, 
and after cautious glances both ways he 
tried the shop door. It opened readily and a 
strong odor of cheese greeted him. Slipping 
inside, he began exploring, opening drawers 
and lockers, following his nose, so to speak. 
Much cheese had evidently been there, but 
at present every receptacle was empty. 
Only odors remained. He was about leavin 
when a musket was fired in at the door, an 
by the sudden blaze he saw a French in- 
fantryman peering in,—a boyish face,— 
who, though manifestly much alarmed 
himself, shouted savagely, bidding whoever 
was within to come forth. 

“Softly, softly, my friend,’’ was Walter’s 
reply—in French. ‘Don’t shoot again. I 
am not a Russian. I am an American and 
a good friend to France.” 

Still the soldier shouted, ‘‘Come forth!” 
but in a less fierce and alarmed tone. 
Wainwright judged it safe to comply. 

Seen in the glare outside, the patrol was 
a little fellow scarcely taller than Walter’s 
shoulder, evidently one of Napoleon’s last 
and youngest conscripts. His musket looked 
curiously long and heavy for so young a boy 
to handle, yet he was plainly bent on doing 
his full duty as a soldier. 

“I could have disarmed him easily,” 
Walter confessed afterwards to the countess, 
“but that would have got me into greater 
trouble. I went on parleying. The boy’s 
orders were peremptory, he said, to shoot 
everyone he found robbing houses, but I 
finally prevailed on him to take me to his 
superior officer, who was quartered in a 
fine dwelling near by. The distance was no 
more than half a verst. My captor cried, 
‘March!’ then followed close behind, his 
bayonet touching me suggestively at times. 
I am convinced he would have shot me, or 
run me through, had I even stumbled 
suspiciously.” 

At the guardroom of the patrols a lieuten- 
ant asked Wainwright a number of curt 
questions, but appeared suddenly curious 
on hearing that he was an American and 
sent him to the headquarters of his colonel. 
This chanced to be Colonel Blauvelt of the 
63d Bavarians, Poles and French combined. 

Colonel Blauvelt made many inquiries 
and appeared disposed to attach importance 
to Wainwright's statement that he was from 
America and the bearer of a message to the 
Tsar Alexander—probably believing it to 
be of some military significance. 

It transpired therefore that Walter was 
presently sent—still under guard—to Gen- 
eral Beauharnais at the Petrovsky Park in 


the western quarter of the city. There, 
however, it was learned that the Emperor 
eer had that afternoon (September 
20th) returned into the city from Peterskoe 
(where he had taken refuge from the fire 
on the evening of the 16th), and that he 
had again taken up his residence at the 
Kremlin, which, owing to the exertions of 
the soldiers, had escaped with but little 
damage; it was also learned that several of 
his generals were in attendance on him 
there, Prince Eugene among others. 

Next morning Wainwright’s guardsstarted 
him off for the Kremlin, to be questioned. 


: C Water BLAUVELT accompanied 


Walter to the Kremlin. They were 

readily admitted and conducted to 
the old palace of the tsars inside the Kremlin 
walls, flere was much hurly-burly. Appar- 
ently breakfast was just ending. Servants 
and equerries were hurrying to and fro. But 
at the far side of the great dining-room sat 
a group of six or seven officers, evidently 
of high rank, consulting earnestly—almost 
boisterously. Four of the number were in 
undress uniform, yet Walter guessed at 
once that the short, thickset man sitting 
low, half sprawling, in a huge yellow arm- 
chair near the head of the long table, was 
none other than the Great Invader, the 
redoubtable Napoleon himself—now |look- 
ing disturbed, distraught, and even angry. 
He was speaking rapidly in low tones to 
an officer in the soiled uniform of a general, 
booted and spurred, who appeared to have 
just arrived. 

This, as Wainwright subsequently gath- 
ered, was Marshal Murat, King of Naples, 
commanding the troops concentrated on 
the west side of the city, who had ridden 
to report that the Russian general, Kutusov, 
was massing a heavy force at Kaluga with 
the evident design of hemming in the French 
on that side. 

A handsome officer, who looked to be 
scarcely thirty, was pacing restlessly up and 
down the side of the room across con the 
table, uttering from time to time some 
impatient remark pertinent to the current 
talk, and to him Colonel Blauvelt at length 
addressed himself, then entered on a 
em apm conversation, looking at Wain- 
wile t. 

“Eh! An American, you say, on a mission 
to the tsar!’’ the Gfhcer exclaimed; and 
Walter at once surmised that this was the 
Prince Eugene. 

“Hah, mon empereur!"’ he cried, his scab- 
bard banging a gilded couch as he turned, 
“Here we have an emissary from America 
bearing a message of good will to our none 
too good friend, the Tsar Alexander. What 
think you of that, sire? America, forsooth, 
is sending an army against us across the 
Pacific!’’ 

At this sally, another officer, probably 
General Oudinot, sitting at the far end of 
the table, laughed aloud. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, ‘‘as if there were 
not Russians enough!” 

Attention thus being drawn to Wain- 
wright, Colonel Blauvelt pushed him forward, 
saying, ‘‘Now, young fellow, you will have 
to tell your own story. I can help you no 
further.” 

A trying moment for our young com- 
patriot—alone in a hostile conclave that 
regarded him with mingled derision and 
curiosity, handicapped, too, by his still 
imperfect acquaintance with the French 
language. But instinctively he saluted and 
addressed himself as best he could to the 
little man whose observant eye he saw fixed 
upon him searchingly, stating in brief that, 
though an American by birth, he was merely 
thebearer of letters fromthe Russian governor 
of Alaska to his master, the tsar; messages 
which had nothing to do with the present 
war, of which the people in Alaska had never 
even heard. 

Someone at the table asked if he had 
these letters from Alaska with him; and 
Wainwright, who carried the packet con- 
stantly in an inside ket, at once pro- 
duced it, but requested that it be returned 
to him. Of the gift of furs he said nothing. 

An equerry who could read Russian 
script was summoned, and the four letters 
were read aloud. But Napoleon had already 
turned impatiently away. 

“Only a harmless gargon,” he said; but 
after a moment he inquired, ‘‘Where is this 
Alaska? Is it in America? Is it a Russian 
possession?” and appeared surprised when 
Walter explained it was. 
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“What an empire!” was his comment. 
“Russia envelopes the earth like an ana- 
conda!”’ 

The letters were tossed carelessly back to 
him. Again saluting, Walter was withdraw- 
ing to where Colonel Blauvelt stood when 
he saw the emperor glance after him and 
overheard him say, ‘‘It will be well to hold 
this fellow for a time.” 

This remark was repeated by the officer 
of the guard to Colonel Blauvelt. In conse- 
quence Wainwright was conducted back to 
the headquarters of the colonel and immured 
in the same upper room of the Muscovite 
mansion where he had reposed luxuriously 
the previous night. 

Little enough in the way of food was 
brought him that day. The window of the 
room looked down into what seemed to be 
a narrow alley, and, so far as Walter could 
see or hear, no sentries were posted around 
the house. He had given no parole to remain 
there as a prisoner and was exceedingly 
anxious to get away. During the small 
hours of the succeeding night our young 
New Englander decamped from his enforced 
lodgings by aid of a line contrived of strips 
torn from the elegant hangings of his bed— 
decamped and found his way at length back 
to his friends at the Wykov palace, with no 
further adventure than a few shots fired 
after him by patrols at a distance in the 
smoky streets. 


EANTIME our friends were much 
famished. Mindful of the fact that 
monks are reputed to live well, 

Orma now bethought herself to search the 
Greek monastery near the church at the far 
end of the secret passage they had entered. 
Saying nothing to the others, she set off on 
a foraging trip of her own—going along the 
subterraneous passage to the church and 
thence down the other one to the cellar of 
the old monastery on the banks of the Yauza. 

She soon came back in much haste and 
excitement to summon Walter to return with 
her. In the refectory at the rear of the old 
Structure, where the monks took their food, 
she had come upon three deserters from the 
Russian army who were feasting on the 
supplies and wines they had discovered 
there. Orma had heard their low voices from 
the cellar and, stealing up the stairs, had 
peeped in and seen their gray uniforms. Her 
idea now was that, if Walter were to fire his 
musket into the refectory and summon the 
deserters to surrender, they would instantly 
camp, believing the French had discovered 

em. 


Walter agreeing, they set off at once to 
put the scheme in execution, and the ruse 
worked so well that the interlopers fled 
incontinently and left the countess and 

ainwright in possession of the place. 

It proved a fortunate find. In the various 
pantries, lockers and storerooms connected 
with the refectory and kitchen they un- 
earthed nearly a pood of sugar, three tubs 
of salted butter, raisins in boxes, salt, soda 
for bread, not less than ten poods of flour, 
and numerous other provisions—so much 
in fact that they were occupied all the rest 





Napoleon in the Kremlin, 
surrounded by his marshals. 


of the day in transporting and concealing 
it in the passage from the church to the 
Wykov mansion. 

There was feasting beyond the kitchen 
that evening, despite all anxieties from the 
fires and the French. But the fire came 
nearer during the night, and the wind 
whirled up blazing cinders which fell con- 
stantly in the garden and on the roof of the 
mansion. To save the place if possible Wain- 
wright carried water from a well to the roof 
and posted Glam to put out any blaze that 
started. 

The old monastery and most of the other 
buildings along the Yauza burned down 
that night. The roof and cupola of the church 
also caught fire and were partially burned. 
Very little smoke, however, found its way 
into the underground passage. 

For lack of any other course that seemed 
safe or practicable, the little party lingered 


on, living as best it could, at the despoiled | : 


Wykov mansion, from the middle of Septem- 
ber to October 19. On that day the French 
uniforms were no more seen in the streets. 
The previous evening a passing soldier had 
hailed Glam Gonier to say that the Russians 
would soon return, and had urged him to 
join the French, who were evacuating Mos- 
cow the next day—a report wholly discred- 
ited by Walter Wainwright at the time. 

It proved true. After a month’s occupancy, 
Napoleon, staggered by the stubborn re- 
sistance Russia had made, and dismayed 
by the prospect of wintering in the ruined 
Muscovite capital, had issued orders to 
retreat into Poland. 

On the morning of the 18th of October 
the first snow fell. Dry leaves and snow- 
flakes commingled in wintry gusts about 
the ravaged garden of the old mansion. The 
weather had turned so cold indeed that they 
were all glad to seek warmth in the kitchen, 
where Glam was baking rye cakes. 

Outside, the appearance of the city was 
sinister and horrible to the last degree. 
Westward from the Wykov palace for two 
miles or more, as far as the Kremlin wall, 
nearly every building had burned either 
entirely or in part. Many houses of that 
period in Moscow had been constructed 
with iron roofs as a safeguard against the 
spread of fire: These now lay helter-skelter 
across the streets. In many spots along the 
Moskva and the Yauza columns of smoke 
and steam were still rising from the former 
wharves, where fire yet smoldered. 

Widespread as the conflagration had been, 
however, certain portions of the city and 
suburbs had escaped. The palaces, lofty 
churches and other structures within the 
Kremlin walls appeared to be unscathed. 
Many of these had been mined by Na- 
poleon’s commands, and the fuses were 
lighted when the rear guard of the French 


marched out. But the supply of gunpowder | : 


had been insufficient to insure the complete 
destruction that was intended; the explo- 
sions, though heavy, failed to do more than 
shatter a few foundations and make gaps in 
the walls—damage which was afterward 
repaired. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 93] 
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WAN ETN EV SEW ASSEN ETM SEMEN 


The Merriam Webster 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. It is always the “Supreme 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy stick, Coolidge 
tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, places, you find 
herea ready accurate answer. 2,700 
452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographi 
names, 32,000 geographical subjects; 
100 tables; 6,000 illustrations. 


Get The Best 
Free Sample Pages if you write, 
naming this magazine 
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All over the country the Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of the 
leading Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools, as well as Su- 

reme Court Judges, Government 
ials, and Librarians, give their 
unqualified indorsement to 
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“Listen! Fellows. It’s dandy skatin 
the river; just miles of ice as smoo 


“Sure it’s four miles away 


miss out on a lot of things. 


in years. He has it on 


send it for nothin 


BRISTOL, CONN. 





mention Tae Youtu’s ComPANION 


SKATING! 


as glass. 
Beats the little pond we got to a fadeout. 

but if you got a 
bicycle, that’s nothing. Hop on and you're there 
in a jiffy: Gee, a bike is a real help to a fellow, 
summer or winter. If you don’s have one, you 


“Mine is better than ever now. The other day 
I had the dealer downtown lace in the new New 
Departure Coaster Brake—you know the kind 
I mean—the one that has the Multiple discs like 
the automobiles use. I’ll say it’s a dandy: Works 
as smooth as velvet and you can count on it 
every time. The dealer told me that it’s the 
best thing that has happened to the bicycle 
his new wheels. 
“Want to know more about it? All 
you have to do is to send for the book 
that tells you all about it. They will 
and there’s a lot of 
good stuff in it for bicycle riders.” 


Shin 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
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REGISTER NOW FOR THE Y. C. LAB SCHOLARSHIP AT M. L T. 


If You Want to Win a Four-year College Course at the World’s Greatest 
Technical School, We Should Have Your Name on File Immediately 


) 


NTRIES are al- 
E ready pouring in 
in answer to the 

Y. C. Lab’s amazing 
offer of a four-year tech- 
nical education at the 
world’s greatest scien- 
tific school—the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology. This con- 
test is certain to assume 
such large proportions 
that the Governors of the Lab have made a few necessary 
changes in the dates when entries from the different 
candidates are due. Note that, to be eligible, you must be 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, inclusive. 

First—You must register for the contest by February 
15, by addressing to The Director, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, a letter or a postcard which will say: “I desire 
to be considered as a candidate for consideration in the 
Y. C. Lab scholarship competition for 1928."" Add 
your name, address, age, and the name of the school 
you are at present attending, and be sure to mail this 
card or letter by February 15 at the latest. 

Second—Y ou must satisfy the Governors of the Y. C. 
Lab concerning your character by submitting on or 
before March 1 a letter of endorsement from your high- 
school or preparatory-school principal. 

Third—Y ou must send us, by March 1, a typewritten 


ah 
In the electrical laboratories 


etter of two hundred words or less, telling us, ‘‘Why 


I Would Like a Technical Education,”’ and specifying 


what technical course* you would like to take. This 
letter must be accompanied by your photograph; a 
snapshot will be sufficient. 

Fourth—You must send us, by July 1, evidence that 
you can satisfy the entrance requirements of the 
Institute, concerning which we will give you any neces- 
sary information if you will apply to us for it. Certifica- 
tion by the College Entrance Examination Board is the 
most satisfactory way to obtain this for an applicant 
not resident in the vicinity of Boston. 

Fifth—You must submit, at any time between now 
and August 1, 1928, at least three projects showing some 
original work of your own in any branch of science, 
engineering or constructional work. These will be 
fateed, not only by the subject that you have chosen, 
but by the skill with which you have carried it out, 


and by resourcefulness in the use of materials. 
Note that this contest is open to all boys resident in the 
United States or Canada. You do not need to be a Member 





Chemists at work in a maze of glassware in one of the many 
laboratories for the study of this science 


you will automatically be 





of the Y. C. Lab, although 


elected if you qualify. 

The successful admin- 
istration of this great 
prize which The Youth’s 
Companion will grant 
is assured. Dr. Samuel 
Wesley Stratton, Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,D.Eng., President 
of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
will act as Chairman of the Committee on Award. His 
associates will be named in a later issue. 

You cannot too soon begin to plan how this magnifi- 
cent prize can be yours—the chance to study in the finest 
laboratories, under the finest teachers, any branch* of 
science and engineering. 

Address all communications (including questions) 
to The Director, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


In the steam laboratories 





*You can choose among these courses: 
Aéronautical Engineering Engineering Administration 


Architecture Geology 

Architectural Engineering Mathematics 

Biology and Public Health Mechanical Engineering 
Building Construction Metallurgy 

Chemistry Mining Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Naval Architecture and Marine 
Civil Engineering Engineering 

Electrical Engineering Physics 


Electro-Chemical Engineering Sanitary Engineering 
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HE Y. C. Lab has just completed 
a new game of Indoor Golf. In every 
way, save in dimensions of play, it 
resembles the royal and ancient pastime. 
Wizards and duffers can find an equal delight 
in it, for it has been scientifically designed to 
resemble actual outdoor conditions as 
closely as possible. There are traps, bunkers, 





You tee up and drive from this board 





TO ALL BOYS, EVERYWHERE 


We ask every boy who sees these lines to read care- 
fully every feature of this month’s Y. C. Lab pages 
and then to consider if he knows any way in which 
it is possible for him to obtain an equal opportunity 
other than through response to the coupon below. 


= 
Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 
To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS.’ 


| 
| 
PAM AWD. Sisk dnet YEARS OLD. I am 1n- | 
TERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING AND | 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. PLEASE SEND ME 
YOUR BULLETIN OF Y. C. LaB INFORMATION | 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS FINANCIAL | 
AND SCIENTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER 
WITH AN Exgction BLANK TELLING ME HOW 
TO BECOME AN AssOcIATE MEMBER OF THE | 
SocigrTy. l 
| 
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EVER TRY INDOOR GOLF? 


The Lab designs a new game to test your skill 


By Harry Irving Shumway, COUNCILOR, Y. C. LAB 


ponds, trees, and haz- 
ards; there are sections 
out of bounds—all to 
simulate the most elabo- 
rate eighteen-hole 
course. And you can be 
stymied just as easily on 
it as on a putting green 
of real grass. Here is a 
game in which skill, and 
not just chance, is the 
deciding factor. Actual 
tests indicate that it is just as hard to get a 

score on the indoor as on the outdoor 
variety. 

The score is kept in just the same way, and 
regular score cards of any golf course can 
be used in playing this indoor game. In fact, 
it is best to use a regulation score card to 
get the different yardages on each hole. 

Golf may be divided into three sections of 
play. There is the drive from the tee, the 
intermediate shots with the iron, and 
finally the putting on the green. So we 
divide indoor golf into three sections and 
play on three alleys. 

The drive is made in the first alley, the 
ball being ‘‘teed’’ in one of the three small 
starting holes. The ball is struck with 
the club in the attempt to get it into the 
pocket representing the yardage nearest to 
the: particular hole the score card calls for. 
After the first shot the ball, if it fails to 
make a pocket, must be struck from where 
it stops until it falls into one of the pockets. 
Each stroke counts one, as in regulation golf. 
The figures under the pockets represent the 
length of the drive. 

Subsequent shots are made on the second 
alley in the same manner until the total 
yardage is within 25 yards of the prescribed 
number of yards for that hole, either over or 
under the amount. The player is then 
entitled to putt, using the green, or third 
alley. The hole is finished when he sinks 


the ball into the hole in 
the center. He putts 
from the front edge of 
the alley. 

Let us illustrate the 
playing of a hole. We 
will say the first hole on 
our score card is one of 
350 yards. We drive on 
the first alley and per- 
haps get the ball into 
the pocket marked 225, 
making three strokes to do so. We are still 
125 yards from the flag, so we tee the ball in 
the second alley for our intermediate shots. 
In two shots we may get into the pocket 
marked 55. That leaves us 70 yards to go, 
and we have taken five shots. So we tee up 
again in the second alley as before, and 
perhaps we get into the pocket marked 45 in 








Two Members of the Y. C. Experimental Laboratory their 
skill on the Lab’s indoor golf course ” 


three shots. We are now eight, strokes and 
within 25 yards of the flag, and thus entitled 
to putt. We putt in the third alley, or green, 
and sink the ball in one. Therefore our score 
for the first hole is nine strokes. In case a 
player shoots over his hole yardage, he is 
still entitled to putt when within 25 yards of 
the flag. That is, if he needed a total of 350 





Midiron shots are made from this board 


and he happened to shoot 375, he is entitled 
to putt then. This is also true in real golf, 
as a player frequently shoots beyond the 
green. 

Su uent holes are played in the same 
manner. The regular rules of golf prevail. 
Out of bounds (which means getting into 
one of the side troughs) is penalized by 
teeing up again and playing 
three. The pond is played the 
same way. If the ball lands in 
the traps it may be played 
out with any of the clubs. 
When the ball comes to rest 
flush against the side rails, 
there is no penalty, but, as 
the ball must be struck and 
not pushed, we have designed 
a special club. It has two 
different bevels, and the shot 
is made directly downward, 
the bevel sending the ball 
out from the rail. 

All the alleys are of the 
same dimensions, 14 in. wide 
by 48 in. long. These are made 
of a single piece of soft wood, 
Hin. stock. The three railings 
go around the two sides and 
one end on each alley. These 
are ¥% in. thick and 2 in. high. 
Railings can be nailed on or 
fastened with wood screws. 
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All alleys are cleated on the under side to 
keep them from warping. : 

The putting green is covered with green 
broadcloth before the railings are put on. 
The hole is bored before tacking on the 
cloth. This is in the exact center of the board 
and is 1% in. in diameter. The cloth is 
tightly drawn over the board and tacked on 
the back. The cloth is slit criss-cross where 
the hole comes and tacked under to make a 
smooth, round rim. 

The balls used are of steel, composition, or 
glass. The best size seems to be 9 in. in 
diameter. 

The driving alley is laid out as follows: 
First, the pockets, which are 7% in. in 
diameter, are dug out with a gouge perhaps 
y¥ in. deep, bowl shaped. Starting from the 
front edge of the board, mark off the pockets 
for digging at the distances below: 


30 yards—10 in. from the front edge 

60 yards—18__ in. from the front edge 

85 yards—22 in. from the front edge 
110 yards—2834 in. from the front edge 
150 yards—33 in. from the front edge 
175 yards—39 % in. from the front edge 
225 yards—2 _in. from rear edge 


Three small indentations are made near 
the front edge to act as a tee for the ball. 
These may be set, one in the center, and the 
others several inches on each side. The ball 
rests in one of these when the first shot of 
each hole is made. 

The bunkers, two in number, are simply 
pieces of wood about 1 in. high, 1 in. wide 
and 1% or 2 in. long. They are nailed to the 
board, and a trap is dug with a gouge in 
front of each one. The trap is simply a 
channel to stop the ball and penalize the 
golfer. Set one of these bunkers 14 in. and 
the other 36% in. from the front end. 

The pond is dug out in the same manner as 
the pockets, with a gouge. It can be of any 
shape, round or oval, and should be dug 
deep enough so the ball will stop in it when 
it lands there; % in. deep is about right. It is 
located 33 in. from the front edge. 


The trees are cut out of soft wood, with 
pegs left for the trunks, to be fitted into 
holes drilled in the board. They are set 18, 19, 
and 20 in. from the front edge. 

The out-of-bounds troughs at the sides 
should not be too deep, as the fun of the 
game will be lessened if it is too easy to fall 
into them. A trough on each side, 6 in. long 
and % in. from the rail, should be sufficient 
on both the first and second alleys. The 
troughs are about 34 in. wide. 

The second alley, where all the inter- 
mediate shots are made, is done in the same 
manner. The pockets are dug: 


25 yards—20 in. from the front edge 
35 yards—21% in. from the front edge 
45 yards—25 % in. from the front edge 
55 yards—27 in. from the front edge 
65 yards—30 in. from the front edge 
70 yards—32 __ in. from the front edge 
80 yards—35 % in. from the front edge 
90 yards—39 in. from the front edge 
100 yards—40 in. from the front edge 
110 yards—45 in. from the front edge 


Three bunkers, the same as those in the 
first alley, are set 15, 33, and 36 in. from the 


front edge. These bunkers are beveled off so | 


they come to a ridge, like a roof. No measure- 
ments are given here of distances of pockets 
and bunkers from the sides. The photographs 
show the layout, and the distances in any 
direction to the side are not important; they 
should be set out at random. In each of these 
alleys, however, a direct path has been left 
from the tee to the farthest pocket, as a long 
straight drive should never be penalized; 
there are hazards enough at the sides. This 
is generally true of regular golf courses. 
The golfer rarely gets into trouble until he 
gets over to one side or the other of the 
fairway. The pond in the second alley is 
located about 11 in. from the front edge 
and is 3% in. in diameter. 


All tee shots are made from the front edge | 


of each alley in the indentations mentioned, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 | 











EMBER MICHAEL PEIRCE of 

‘i. Barstow, Tex., has the distinction of 
being the constructor of the finest working 
model that has ever come to the attention of 
the Director and Councilors of the Y. C. 
Lab. It is with the greatest enthusiasm and 
the warmest congratulations that Head- 
quarters presents him with the $10.00 
Award for February. 

The photograph above was taken in the 
laboratories of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and gives an excellent idea of 
Member Peirce’s project, which is tech- 
nically described as “a drag-bucket, self- 
propelled, excavating shovel.’’ Member 
Peirce’s achievement deserves the more 
credit for the fact that he worked obviously 
without any of the precision tools which are 
usually necessary to the successful construc- 
tion of such an intricate model. Yet despite 
this, out of spare parts, many of them 
adapted from other uses 
and many of them cut 
from thin sheet metal, 
Member Peirce has 
created the most faithful 
replica of a large-scale 
excavator—every work- 
ing part of which per- 
forms exactly as in full- 
size machines. 

The central motive 
power of the excavator 
comes from an old clock- 
work mechanism. Some 
idea of the extraordinary 
ingenuity which Mem- 

t Peirce exercised may 
be had by the knowledge 
that, through a different 
set of gears, clutches and 
levers, power may be ap- 
plied in the following 


ways: (a) to operate 











The Lab's $10 Award for February 





hoisting ropes; (b) to operate drag ropes; 
(c) to raise and lower the boom; (d) to 
swing the entire boom and housing on its 
axis; (e) to propel the entire mechanism 
forward or backward on its wheels. 

The mechanism is, in consequence, so 
complicated that it is almost impossible to 
describe in print without running to great 
length. The photograph, however, does 
more than words to give an idea of the com- 
plexity of drums, brakes, gearing, etc., all of 
which Member Peirce has created with ma- 
terials at hand. Councilor Arthur L. Town- 
send, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
spent a great deal of time in assembling, 
operating, examining, and disassembling the 
entire mechanism. The only fault of design 
which he could discover was embodied in his 
recommendation that one main drive belt of 
leather was insufficient to carry heavy loads 
without slipping, and 
that it should be re- 
placed by a more posi- 
tive drive. 

At the conclusion of a 
lengthy report which he 
submitted to Headquar- 
ters, he writes: “This 
project is without doubt 
the most unique, ingen- 
ious, and difficult piece 
of work which has come 
to this Councilor’s atten- 
tion. It merits the high- 
est consideration.” 

Member Peirce is 
eighteen years old and 
the son of a contractor 
in Texas. No one has 
given better evidence 
of success in the sphere 
ed knows best than has 
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NICHOLSON FILES Save Time 


Pp 
To Hold A File 


The experienced tool user knows that 
proper grasp of the file is essential to 
good work. Notice how he holds his file. 


The larger files he grasps with two hands. 
Both thumbs are up, resting on the top 
of the file to exert the needed pressure. 
For one hand filing with smaller files, his 
forefinger lies along the handle in the 
direction of its length. The thumb is 


underneath. 





¢ 


But satisfactory filing work calls for more 
than “fingers and thumbs.” The tool it- 
self must be right, and the surest guaran- 
tee of that is the NICHOLSON trade 
mark stamped on the tang. 


Our booklet, “File Filosophy,” gives a 
number of “pointers” for better filing 
work. You may have a copy free. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. \ 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. = 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Tak Youtu’s CoMPANION 





croLs, 
U.S.A. 


—A File for Every Purpose 
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PLAN NO. 14b 


PLAN NO. 71b 





Anyone can work with tools! 
Use these plans—10¢ each 


Here is a way to get articles like 
the above at little cost. And it’s 
real fun to make them with your 
own hands and with your own 
tools. 

There are 25 different Stanley 
Plans. A partial list is shown at 
the right. Each plan tells you just 
how to make the object—every 
step—how to select and cut the 
wood, how to assemble the job, 
how to sandpaper, paint and 
finish it. 






too. Stanley makes the most 
complete line. 

Buy your Stanley Plans from 
your hardware dealer. If he can- 
not supply you, write to us. Send 


Address The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


PLAN NO. 1b 





STANLEY 
PLANS 


1 O¢ each 


No. 
3b Pipe Rack 
4b Flower Box 
5b Table Lamp 
9b Bird Houses 


To do your best work you need 206 Dog House 
good tools—of course! Practical- 11b Book Stand 
ly every carpenter uses Stanley 12b Smoking 
Tools. Manual Training Classes, Cabinet 


15b Cedar Chest 

16b End Table 

18b Model Sail- 
boat 


10c for each plan. And ask for a 19b Cor mbina- 
free catalog of Stanley Tools. tion sailand 
rowboat 


71b Tool Chest 





The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 





STANLEY TOOLS [ mon cmeccrs 














in America. 
Standard 
double among bits. 
thread 
Screw point 
AFTER TEST Expansive bit 
YCLAB with precision 


adjusting screw 





To All “Lab” Members 


In making almost any thing of wood you need to bore 
holes and you can’t bore good holes with poor bits. 


Complete your tool kit with a set of the famous 


Russell Jennings Bits 


Used by wise tool users everywhere. Made by one 
of the oldest and most experienced tool manufacturers 


The Russell Jennings Expansive Bit is the prince 


Sold by leading hardware stores everywhere. 
Ask for them by name. 





| THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY ver CHESTER, ner sie 











if I ever went! 


skating 


—either on ice or rollers, I’d 
have a good flashlight along. 
It would help me to avoid 
collisions, point out the 
danger-spots, and help in 
other ways. In fact, there 
are hundreds of uses for a 
good flashlight. 

Also, I would keep it loaded 
with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries—those little cells that 
are crammed and jammed 
with light and life. The name 
“Eveready” would tell me 
that they’re the best that 
money can buy. And experi- 
ence would prove it. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 








Oh boy! 


Get this machine for your shop 









Make thi: faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
t 11-inch band saw and 11- in 


wood lathe. Learn to make and sell 
radio cabinets, tabourets, 

is, gate-leg and end- 
tables, magazine racks. 
It’s easy, quick work, 
and lots of fun if you have 
this machine. 


without 
motor 


Talk to your father about it and write quickly for the 
Parks Manual Trainer circular. 

The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 

1608 Knowlton Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















modern. It’s American. It’s 
sensible! 
‘Print Your Own. 







Cards, Stationery, Circuiars, Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
¢ outfits $8.85. Job press $11, $29, Rotary $149. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
ete. THE KELSEY CO., P-79, Meriden, Conn. 








LEATHER ROTA SHE 


re 
ed oe at etd ne 


in the GRATON @ KNIGHT way 


CRAFT LEATHERS, 

COMPLETE WORKING PATTERNS, 
CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATING TOOLS 
FOR MAKING 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL ARTICLES 


Send 10 cents for Leathercraft Booklet 
Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





THE YoutTu’s COMPANION 


The Y. C. Lab— Continued 
YOUR CHANCE TO OWN A REAL LATHE! 


This lathe is worth $150. Read the 
details of this Lab contest to see how 
you can win it for your own workshop 





ERE is a new competition open to all who 

are Members of the Y. C. Lab. It gives you 

the opportunity to win for yourself a real full- 

size lathe (not a toy), manufactured by the 

South Bend Lathe Works. It is through the 

courtesy of this company that we are able to 
offer you this fine opportunity. 

The conditions of this contest are simplicity 
itself: To the Associate or Member who sub- 
mits by April 15 the best example of work in 
wood or metal done on a lathe, one full-size 
nine-inch junior South Bend Lathe will be 
presented by the South Bend Lathe Works 


| and the Y. C. Lab, and delivered to your door, 


carriage free. 

The example of your work can be any piece 
of work which you have personally done, ona 
lathe you now own, or a borrowed one. There 
are no restrictions to limit the type of work 
which you can do, and you may choose your proj- 
ect from a multitude of objects, either useful or 
ornamental. 

In judging this contest the finish of the work 
as well as the interest of the project will re- 
ceive consideration. The judges will be Mr. J. J. 
O’Brien and Mr. M. W. O’Brien of the South 
Bend Lathe Works, Lab Councilor Arthur L. 
Townsend, and the Director of the Y. C. Lab. 
Your work must be shipped to The Director, 
Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, by 

April 15, carriage paid. The Y. C. Lab re- 
serves the right to retain all work sent it or to 
return it at the sender’s expense. 

A letter explaining your project must also 
be submitted to the Director of the Y. C. Lab, 
accompanied by a certificate that you have 
completed the project yourself without aid. 
The certificate is to be signed by your parent 
or teacher. 

Here are the specifications of the remarkable 
machine you can win: 

The lathe is back-geared, with sufficient 
power to cut threads and take heavy cuts, and 


The Y.C. Lab co- 
operates to make 
at possible for 
you to own the 
most useful of 
machines 


at the same time per- 
mit high speed. 

The lathe is a screw- 
cutting lathe and will 
cut threads of all types, 
at standard pitches and 
either right hand or 
left hand. 

The feeding of the 
toolis automatic 
through connection of the lead screw, assuring a 
smooth, even job. 

The lathe is fitted with a compound rest, 
permitting the turning of short tapers, setting 
the tool at all angles, facing at all angles, and 
permitting easy adjustment of the tool when 
cutting threads. 

The lathe is provided with a tailstock which 
may be offset for taper turning. 

The headstock spindle is hollow and capable 
of taking a three-quarter-inch bar through its 
entire length. 

The lathe is a precision tool, capable of 
handling the most accurate work. 

The lathe may be fitted with all kinds of dif- 
ferent attachments, for milling, key-way cut- 
ting, grinding, taper work without using tail- 
stock, electrical work, etc. 

The South Bend Lathe Works of 425 East 
Madison Street, South Bend, Ind., reports that 
it will be glad to send its booklet 22-K to all 
Members of the Y. C. Lab who write requesting 
it. There is no tool more essential in a well- 
equipped workshop than a real lathe, capable of 
doing real work. Plan now to take advantage of 
this unusual offer, and write to the Director for 
any information or advice you need. 





The complete equipment which comes to 


you with the South Bend Lathe 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q.—Please tell me how to rebabbitt two loose 
bearings on.a connecting rod. Member Antonio 
dal Pias, St. Helena, Cal. 


A.—By Councilor Townsend: To rebabbitt, 
all old babbitt should be cleaned out, the sur- 
faces thoroughly cleaned and retinned with 
solder. The strap for the lower bearing should 
be bolted in place, with a thin piece of card- 
board between the rod and strap. This card- 
board should be slightly thicker than the orig- 
inal number of shims. Obtain two pieces of 
shafting or round steel to act as dummy shafts 
while babbitting. The piece for the crankshaft 
end should be 1/64 inch less in diameter than 
the wrist pin. This will allow ample room for 
finishing and scraping to size. Hold these shafts 
parallel in the connecting rod, and in exact 
alignment. Take time with this operation and 
do a good job. Use putty to plug up all chances 
for leakage. If possible, preheat work with a 
blow torch. 

With good hot babbitt (just charring a pine 
stick) pour bearings through the oil holes. 
When cool, remove clamps, etc. Ream wrist pin 
bearing to exact size. Ream and scrape larger 
bearing to a fair fit. Test alignment of piston on 
connecting rod with lower bearing. Correct mis- 


alignments by finish-scraping lower bearing. 
After assembly, ‘‘run in” new bearings by 
running engine from some external source of 
power. Then the engine is ready for use. 


Q.—Would a flexible mooring mast—that is, a 
mast that would bend or give to a certain degree 
and return to an upright position as soon as the 
velocity of a gust of wind. or storm decreases— 
eliminate the danger of a dirigible tearing loose in 
a storm? Member Johannes Reichardt, Jr., 
R. R. 1, Morrison, Mo. 

A.—By Councilor Magoun: The flexible 
mooring mast would probably be much more 
dangerous than the so-called rigid mast. Sup- 
pose a gale to be blowing, strong enough to 
deflect the mast through a certain angle. As 
long as the gale remains constant the deflection 
of the mast remains constant and the force on 
the dirigible is precisely the same as if it were 
moored to a rigid mast. Then suppose the force 
of the wind suddenly abates. Back flips the 
mast, jerking at the nose of the dirigible. In a 
short time this whipping effect becomes con- 
siderable, and is what an engineer would call 
er stress, added to the force of the 
wind. 


EVER TRY INDOOR GOLF? 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 91 | 


and on the putting green from any spot near 
the front edge. 

The first two alleys are painted or en- 
ameled green, with side and end railings in 
bright red. The pockets are done in white, 
and the distance figures are painted under 
them in white. The pond is blue, the bunkers 
brown, and the traps and out-of-bounds 
troughs yellow. 

The Lab designed several small clubs, 
much after the fashion of regular clubs. 
The shafts were made of 3/16 in. dowels and 
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the handles wound first with tape and then 
with strips of chamois. The putters were 11 


in. long and the other clubs 13. Heads can 
be whittled out of wood. Sheet brass will 
do for a putter blade. One putter head we 
made of wood with a set-in face of sheet 
aluminum. The clubs are not so important 
to the indoor game as they are to the regula- 
tion game, but three or four ought to be 
turned out for extra players. The clubs may 
be stained oak or mahogany and varnished. 
In playing indoor golf the regular rules of 
golf should be followed as closely as possible. 
Medal or match games can be played. The 
use of genuine score cards from country 
clubs will add much to your enjoyment. 
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WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[conTINUED, FROM PAGE 89] 


the French had left Moscow went 
abroad, and crowds of the former 
inhabitants poured into the city from the 
hamlets and the distant towns where the 
ople had taken refuge. Some came in 
ste to search for valuables which they 
had secreted in cellars, some hoping to find 
that their homes had escaped destruction. 
Hundreds of these poor people were seen 


I: the course of a day or two, tidings that 


trying to locate their former residences or: 


shops. Many were weeping. Sounds of 
lamentation or imprecations against the 
French were heard on all sides. ; 

By this time Kutusov’s arnfy was in hot 

ursuit of the retiring French; but Cossack 

bands and other irregulars had lingered 
behind and were galloping up and down the 
deserted thoroughfares. 

Strange as it may seem, our little group 
of refugees at the Wykov palace felt much 
less secure after the French had gone than 
before. The invaders had at least made an 
effort to keep order, but now there was 
neither order nor semblance of authority 
anywhere. Bandits robbed or murdered 
those who were suspected of having valu- 
ables, with impunity. The nights were 
hideous with the shrieks of victims who, 
coming back to their homes, had fallen into 
the clutches of these ruffians. 

Withal there was woeful dearth of food. 
The opposed armies had consumed every- 
thing edible in the way of grain or other 
breadstuff. Numbers of human _ beings 
perished from starvation and cold. __ 

The returning Governor Rostopchin, on 
the fifth day after the French evacuation, 
put an end to much of the disorder. He was 
accompanied by an escort of regular troops 
and a part of the former police force. 
Marauders and deserters were shot down 
quite as ruthlessly as the French had done a 
month previously. The vacant houses in 
the suburbs offered hiding-places for robbers, 
however, and these, issuing forth by night, 
made it dangerous to go abroad after 
dark 


The more wealthy inhabitants who had 
fled to St. Petersburg now began to return 
to Moscow in carriages. Another snowfall of 
several inches occurred, and covered sledges 
appeared. Wainwright ventured out now to 
make inquiries. He wished to learn where the 
tsar was to be found; but no one seemed to 
know. There were no newspapers, and no 
bulletins as to the progress of the war were 
sent forth. At one of the Kremlin gates 
where Walter applied, an officer of the guard 
stated that Alexander was at Vladimir, a 
hundred and twenty miles from Moscow. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Walter's Perilous Journey 


FTER some hesitation Walter took 
A Glam Gonier with him on that 
perilous venture to find Tsar Alex- 
ander. The timid little Frenchman was a 
hindrance in most ways, but Walter needed 
his ability to speak fluent French. 

After leaving Moscow, Wainwright pro- 
ceeded first to Kolomna. He was alone 
except for Glam Gonier and the driver of 
an ambulance, which he had commandeered. 
_ At Kolomna they were informed— 
incorrectly as it proved—that the young 
tsar was with Kutusov’s army, which now 
was marching rapidly in order to pass to 
the south of the retreating French and head 
them off from Smolensk. 

For several days Wainwright drove on 
toward Kaluga, traversing the region of 
country passed over by the French in their 
retreat. The ground was everywhere rutted 
by the wheels of cannon and other vehicles. 
Trodden in the ruts, or in broken-down 
carts, lay almost every conceivable article 
of booty—silverware, gilt crosses, costly 
robes, golden icons—brought from Moscow 

y soldiers or camp followers, only to be lost 
or abandoned soon after the retreat began. 

uring two entire days scarcely a living 
human being was seen, or, if perceived at a 
distance, he disappeared in some hiding- 
lace at sight of the approaching ambulance. 
he scattered little hamlets of the Russian 
Peasants and serfs were deserted; their 
stores of food for the winter had been seized 

y the passing armies and the woodwork of 
the cottages used for campfires. 

Two days after leaving Kaluga they 
Po aed to pass the night at a miserable 
little building with a few deserted huts about 


it, near the banks of a small river which 
they would have to ford next day. 


Toward midnight Walter was roused by 
sounds of galloping hoofs and neighing 
horses. Immediately intruders stealthily 
entered the hovel.. Guessing they might 
be deserters, Wainwright called out in 
French, and received a response in that 
language. Others then entered to the num- 
ber: of fifty or more and-crowded about the 
embers of the fire. They proved to be a.party 
of Polish cavalry—men from the vicinity 
of Cracow who were attempting to make 
their way homeward. by way of Warsaw. 
Several of the troopers were French, how- 
ever, and Glam Gonier conversed with them. 

They appeared to suspect Wainwright of 
being a Russian despite Glam’s repeated 
assurances to the contrary; the Russian 
military ambulance at the door. probably 
strengthened their suspicions. All were very 
cold and in a savage mood. Heedless of 
Walter’s protests, they shot and _ hastily 
butchered one of his horses for food, after- 
wards roasting portions of the flesh over a 
great fire built from what was left of the 
wood. They seemed in much haste and de- 
parted two or three hours before daybreak, 
after compelling Walter’s Russian driver to 
hitch up his two remaining horses to the 
ambulance and accompany them. 

As they were about to ride away in the 
darkness, the Jeader came inside and said 
in French to Walter, “It would be safer for 
us to shoot you than leave you behind to 
give information to the Russians. But will 
you not go with us? We will treat you and 
your servant’’—indicating Glam—“as com- 
rades and take you to Warsaw.” 

This offer Walter declined, but remarked 
that, as he was not a Russian, it would not 
be his duty to give information. The man 
hesitated a moment then remounted and 
rode away. 

With their means of transportation gone, 
Walter was in sore perplexity. Glam, too, 
had given him much uneasiness, being 
greatly inclined to join the deserters, and 
he might possibly have done so notwith- 
standing Walter’s remonstrances but for 
the storm outside and the warmth of the 
fire within. 

Sometime later they were wakened by 
an aged and decrepit Russian clergyman, 
probably the local incumbent of a de- 
spoiled church, who had stolen in from some 
covert near by, uttering lamentations and 
calling down the vengeance of heaven on 
the impious marauders who had wrecked 
his humble little sanctuary. He was quite 
deaf to all Walter said to appease him, 
evidently believing him to be a Frenchman 
and hence an infidel and an enemy. In shrill 
tones he was bidding them be gone when the 
trampling of horses was again heard, and 
out of the storm burst another party of 
snow-covered riders, who, seeing the old 
priest at the door of the shelter, halted to 
make inquiries. 

This proved to be a troop of Russian 
cavalry in pursuit of the French stragglers. 
The commanding officer entered the building 
and, finding our two refugees, practiced a 
ruse to learn their nationality. 

“Who are you?”’ he questioned in French. 
“Are you Frenchmen?” 


HE ruse succeeded only too well, for, 

believing the newcomers to be French 

stragglers, Glam at once cried, “Oui, 
oui!” 

The officer laughed and, turning, shouted 
an order. Instantly five or six troopers 
crowded in at the door, unslinging their 
carbines. Perceiving now that they were 
Russian cavalry, Wainwright called out in 
English that he was an American on a mis- 
sion to the tsar. But the officer had already 
shouted ‘‘Plae!’’ (Fire) before he had fairly 
spoken—and Walter knew nothing further. 

Glam Gonier was killed on the spot; and 
Wainwright was struck by two balls—one in 
the head, the other in the left hip. He fell 
forward insensible, partly on the embers of 
the fire. There had been no time for escape 
or resistance. 

The officer approached to see if they were 
dead, and thought they were. He opened 
Walter's great coat and searched his pock- 
ets. Coming upon the packet of reports 
from Baranov to the tsar, containing Wain- 
wright’s letters of introduction, he trans- 
ferred this to his own pocket without read- 
ing it. 

othe troop moved off at once, pursuing the 
deserters who had left the shelter the pre- 
vious night. There was a skirmish, soon 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 | 
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Spanish Ship Model he 
See Le Page’s Book, page 4 a ; 













See Le Page’s Book, 
page 23 


Here’s great fun for boys who like 


to make things 
Le Page’s wonderful new Work Shop Book 


shows how to make 


A’ boy who likes to fool around with 
tools, can easily follow the simple di- 
rections given in this book. It opens up a 
whole new source of fun. Makes you your 
own manual training teacher right at home. 
Helps you become a clever craftsman, 
astonishing yourself and your friends with 
the quality of work you can turn out. Each 
of the 20 articles is attractive, practical and 
useful. Any home would be glad to have 
them. This gives you a chance to earn money 
by selling the things you make. 

Each of the 20 articles was designed by 
William W. Klenke, Instructor in Wood- 
working, Central Commercial and Manual 


20 valuable articles 


Training High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Klenke is an expert who knows how to 
design things and how to show you how to 
make them. For each article, the book gives 
dimension drawings of all the parts, step by 
step directions how to make, and a photograph 
of the finished article. 


A $3000 Book for a Dime 


Ir cost us $3316.57 to prepare this book. But 
thousands of boys use it, so we can sell you a copy 
for only a dime. Send us the ee today and a 
dime (coin or stamps) and we will mail your beok 
to you at once. See what fun and a? in making 
things your old mending friend, Page’s Glue, 
can give you. Le Page’s Craft League, 581 Essex 
Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Le Pace’s Crart Leacue, 
581 Essex Ave.; Gloucester, Mass. 
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“Young man, consider 
the impression it makes’”’ 


“Keep your hair smooth, in order, 
my boy—it’s noticed at once... ” 

And not only by the other sex. In 
business as in society, Stacomb keeps 
your hair at its best — all day long. 
Healthy, too—this modern hairdressing 
combats dandruff. (Take no chances 
with water, authorities say.) 


NEW CO._LIQUID 
Stacom 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. Y-1,113 W. 18th St., New York 


F REE Send me sample of Stacomb as 
checked: New liquid form ( Cream form 0 
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Why not spend Spring, Summer, Fall, gathering butter- 
flies, insects. I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Good 
prices paid. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Intensely interest- 
ing outdoor work. Before sending butterflies, mail 10c 
(not stamps) for my illustrated prospectus which explains 
everything. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, 
Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





BOYS! 


Rapecinens, with Lambert Long Distance Crystal Radio. 
y costs $2.95. Wil pay cash for any improvements 
accepted. Write Experimental Dept. Lambert Mfg. 
Co., Wichita, Kans. 





SHIP MODELS, COMPLETE MATERIALS 
and blueprints for building Chinese junk, Venetian sail- 
boat, Viking galley, Nile galley, Bonnie Jean or Mediter- 
ranean galley, each, postpaid; 6 for $3.00. Casson- 
Craft, Dept. Y, Framingham Center, Mass. 


LINDBERGH: A HEROS BOYHOOD 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 


when ‘‘Cheese”’ was eight that later caused 
him to fit out his oak-tree flying ship back 
home. 

“But I didn’t think seriously about avia- 
tion until I was in college,”’ he explains. “I 
always wanted to be a chauffeur. That was 
my first ambition. I was never so happy as 
when knocking things down and putting 
them together again, or trying to make 
something that would move or sail. I could 
7 my father’s car when I was ten years 
old.’ 

Yes, and you may take it from neighbors 
that he was “‘self-taught.’”’ A Ford was de- 
livered at the Lindbergh farm while the Con- 
gressman was away. Charles Junior discov- 
ered the book of directions and pored over 
it for an hour. Then he started the car and 
drove it to town. It was boiling when he ar- 
rived. There was one item in the rule book 
which he had overlooked, and that was the 
explanation of gear shifting; he had driven 
two miles in low gear. 

The Charlie Lindbergh his Minnesota 
schoolmates knew was long and lean, big of 
hand and foot; curly-headed and resentful 
of it; untidy, apt to be spotted with grease 
or oil; rough and ready and sometimes 
boisterous in play, but seldom seeking out 
playmates—on the contrary, rather re- 
served, sufficient unto himself. 

This last was partly natural instinct and 
partly due to family movements which 
threw him so constantly among strangers: 
he had attended a dozen schools, public 
and private, never having attended for 
one full year, up to the time he went to 
college. 

Schoolmates recall that he arrived at 
high speed on his bicycle, probably having 
just finished putting it together again. 

“He was like another Henry Ford,’’ his 
mother explains, ‘‘always able to mend any- 
thing, from the farm engine which pumped 
our water to any automobile his father hap- 
pened to have on the place.” 

He was like Thomas Edison too, in being 
taught very largely by his mother; and at 
“‘figures’”’ she says he “‘was always lightning 
fast and extremely accurate.” 

te owned a motorcycle, on which he 
could do many delicate balancing stunts— 
as many as a circus performer, some say— 
or race at a breakneck gait. Any motor con- 
traption which came under his hand was 
likely to have its gear ratio changed, to step 
up its speed. 

In at least one aspect of his character he 
was not addicted to speed: in so far as girls 
were concerned he was so slow as not to 
move at all. He had no use for them: I sup- 
pose they knew nothing about machinery. 
As for their opinion of him, he would not 
wear a nice white shirt, his collar was un- 
buttoned, his clothes wrinkled, if not soiled, 
the grease stains would not wash out of his 
hands—and he was considered to be quite 
beneath a girl’s notice. 

Henry Freisinger went fishing and hunt- 
ing with Charlie as often as anybody; but 
he doesn’t remember that Charlie ever said 
anything much of his own accord. He’d be 
curious about a thing and ask a question, 
ponder the answer silently, then ask another. 
He was methodical in his search for facts. 
Years later he had a little black notebook 
in which he wrote questions he wanted an- 
swered. With the aid of that question book 
he learned how to fly the Atlantic. 

“My plans were not hastily made,’’ he 





| 


explains. ‘‘Whenever I saw an objection 
voiced against the flight I put it down in my 
notebook and tried to solve it.” 

When he was nearing eighteen (having 
aac e from high school two years be- 
ore) he decided to be an engineer and left 


| the freedom of the river bank for Wisconsin 


University, to discover that “‘long hours of 
study were very trying” for one who was so 
essentially a frontiersman. 

He had his motorbike. The rifle team re- 
ceived him with rejoicing; for he was a 
miraculous shot. With Delos Dudley, son 
of a professor, he built a motorcycle engine 
and airplane propeller to an iceboat and 
skimmed Lake Mendota at sixty miles an 
hour. This strange contraption crashed into 
a merely sail-equipped iceboat; but already 
Lindy was lucky, though he had to rebuild 
his boat completely. Summer vacation ar- 
riving, he went to an artillery school awhile, 
and then sped to Florida on his motorcycle, 
only to head back toward Minnesota on the 
very day of his arrival. 

As for himself he says: 





“If I had time now I'd like to go back to 
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college. I was restless when I was there. I 
wanted to go in for aviation.” 

In March of 1922 he left Madison, Wis., 
to do that very thing, paying five hundred 
dollars for an instruction course at Lincoln, 
Neb. He emerged quickly as “‘Slim’”’ and as a 
“natural flyer.” 

Lacking the five hundred dollars which it 
was necessary to put up as_ insurance 
against damage to the plane before making a 
“solo” flight, Lindbergh left the flying 
school without ever having flown a plane 
alone. For a time he paid his own expenses 
in order to have the doubtful privilege of 
walking on the wings of a plane in flight and 
of making parachute leaps for the enter- 
tainment of crowds at county fairs. 

Once he thought up a nifty stunt. He 
made metal stirrup gadgets for his feet and 
fastened them to the upper wing; and then 
he had the pilot for whom he was working 
do a loop while he stood, apparently unsup- 
ported, upon the wing. The pilot didn’t do it 
quite as he should; but again Lindy was 
lucky: he escaped with sprained ankles. 

All that year he “‘barnstormed,”’ and the 
next spring he bought a plane at a govern- 
ment sale for five hundred dollars. On a 
strange Florida field, all alone, he then took 
his courage in his hands and made his first 
“solo” flight. A few days later, in Meridian, 
Miss., he carried his first passenger, and he 
continued through the West nearly all of 
that year, giving the air-curious sample 
flights at five dollars each. The next spring 
he enrolled at the government training 
school for military fliers near San Antonio, 
Texas. A year later he graduated, receiving 
his ‘‘wings,” as a pursuit pilot, the equiva- 
lent of graduation cum laude. This boy who 
“didn’t care much for school” made a grade 
of 93 in a school so rigorous that of 104 
picked men who started only 18 came 
through at the finish. But he would not 
wear his uniform home; that might look like 
ostentation. 

The world discovered “Slim,” or “Lindy,” 
—and by both names,—when, as an air- 
mail pilot plugging along between Chicago 
and St. Louis and drawing about four 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, he found 
backing for a transatlantic flight. With his 
new plane he leaped from San Diego to St. 
Louis in one hop, making a record, hesi- 
tated a day, sped onward to New York, 
gave seven days to preparation—and sailed 
away to such sudden fame as no man, per- 
haps, ever has equaled. But he landed at 
Le Bourget field and said, naively, “I am 
Captain Charles Lindbergh.” 

ince that hour we have had a hundred 
curiosities about him—mostly unsatisfied. 

If Edgar Allan Poe could have told the 
story of the solo flight across the Atlantic, it 
would be comfortingly full of adventure and 
suspense, of the stirring conflict of man- 
made mechanics battling with the elements, 
of the inner drama of a man fighting against 
sleep, uncertainty, fear or stark terror. It 
would have been a gripping story to chill us, 
and uplift us. In his book “We,” Lindy gave 
just nine short pages to this historic thirty- 
three and a half hours; and the tone and sub- 
‘stance of it was—well, “I flew as if it were a 
mail route.” 

A New York editor who had bought Lin- 
dy’s story cabled his Paris correspondent 
that here was the chance of a lifetime for a 
gripping newspaper masterpiece. And when 
the transatlantic hero had told the first 
part of his story and the reporters had taken 
the barren, skeleton tale of a ‘‘doer,’’ had 
woven color and romance into it and had 
brought it back for his O.K., the son of 
Charles Lindbergh, M.C., and the grandson 
of Qla Manson, member of the Swedish 
parliament, said ‘‘No.” He would not sign it. 
Why not? 

“Tt is not as I would say it.” 

“But it is accurate: it happened that way, 
didn’t it?” 

“Anyone would know that I would not 
tell it that way: I will not sign it.” 

They tore their hair and the manuscript 
and set to work rewriting. 

Other newspapermen laid siege. What 
was he thinking about out there in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic? He was thinking about 
getting to Paris. But his imagination must 
have been fired, poised there between death 
and fame; he must have had some emotion, 
some feeling about this historic and epochal 
experience? Lindy shook his head. 

“Well, I must not be like some folks, then,” 
he said. ‘‘I don’t have any such feelings.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 99] 
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SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
A beautiful, affectionate dog. A real child’s pal and play- 
fellow. Always playful, peppy and_ a natural trick dog. 
Has almost human intelligence. We also have Chows, 
Collies, and other breeds as well. Send 10c for our new 
illustrated catalogue on reduced prices, care, feeding and 
diseases of dogs. We ship on approval, guarantee safe 
delivery, satisfaction, and can save you ag 
Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin City, Kansas 





SQUAB (tj BOOK ({) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuaB CO. 

197 4 St., Melrose Highlande, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15 
Bulldogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 





for_sale. 35¢e. 


Also book on training, 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, It. 
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WALTER WAINWRIGHT 


[cONTINUED FROM PAGE 93 | 


afterward, in another little hamlet. The 
Russians were beaten off with a loss of over 
half their number, including the officer in 
command,—the one who had taken Walter’s 
packet,—who was fatally wounded. His 
surviving troopers bore him away with them, 
however, and carried him to the rearward 
division of the Russian army, from which 
the troop had been detached. 

A day or two later the officer died. At 
his burial the packet was discovered and 
given into the hands of a corps commander, 
who after reading its contents, sent it to 
General Kutusov. The latter judged it to 
be of sufficient importance to be. dispatched 
by special messenger to Alexander; for the 
tsar, as it happened, was not with Kutusov’s 
army but had returned to St. Petersburg on 
hearing of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
It was thus that the message from distant 
Alaska reached him. 

But meanwhile what of the luckless 
bearer of this message? Wainwright lay as 
one dead for a time. The ball that struck 
his head just above his left temple had not 
penetrated his brain, as the Russian officer 
conjectured from sight of the wound, but 
had passed under the scalp and out at the 
back of his head. It cracked the skull bone, 
however, and inflicted so stunning a blow 
as to cause unconsciousness for a while. 
He came to his senses from the pain caused 
by someone attempting to drag him out of 
the shelter by his legs. It was the indignant 
old clergyman, who had already disposed of 
the body of Glam and was tugging away at 
Walter's heavier one. 

Wainwright relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. He came to himself, eventually, in the 
snow outside. 

Thereupon he roused more fully and, 
perceiving the old man moving away, 
shouted to him in Russian to come back and 
give aid. The old man turned, stood looking 
at him for some time, then went on again, 
and passed from view beyond a number of 
huts on the river bank. 

Walter lay prone for a time, but was 
roused at last by voices and saw a number 
of Russian peasants, men and women, 
staring at him—people probably whom the 
old priest had gone to summon. They came 
forward after he spoke to them in Russian, 
and when he assured them many times that 
he was not French, but like one of their own 
nation, they evinced no little sympathy. 

Some time later a sledge was brought and 
on this, wrapped about with sheepskins, he 
was drawn over the snow to another little 
hamlet, which was still inhabited by a 
hundred or more people. Here also there 
was a small Greek church and a much 
younger, more intelligent pastor, to whom 
Walter was able to reJate the circumstances 
that had brought him to his present condi- 
tion. The pastor took him into his own house, 
and he remained there for ten weeks, nursed 
with much kindness. 

But there was neither surgeon nor medical 
aid of any kind available at this r ham- 
let. Save for such treatment as he himself 
and his new friends could give, his wounds 
healed as they might. The partial fracture 
of the hip bone gave him much trouble, and 
for two years he was obliged to walk with a 
cane. His left leg indeed remained a little 
shorter than the other during the rest of 
his life; but the scar from the scalp wound 
hers mainly covered by his thick chestnut 

air. 

Twice that winter, while too ill to move, 
he sought to send a written message to the 
Countess Orma at the Wykov mansion in 
Moscow; but both messages failed to reach 
her. Disquieting tidings of him, however, 
reached Moscow from another source. The 
driver of the ambulance which had been 
captured by French deserters at the hovel 
escaped during their battle with the Russian 
troop of cavalry, and, though badly wounded, 
he rode one'of his horses all the way back 
to Moscow to report to the Wykovs. Orma 
and Rufinovna had then hoped Wainwright 
might soon return to them; but as weeks 
passed with no further tidings from him 
they came to fear the worst. If he had 
found the tsar and delivered his packet, they 
felt sure he would at once have been able to 
communicate with them and send for the 
governor’s gift. 


N March. Walter, with his Good Samar- 
itan hosts, contrived to return to Mos- 
cow on a rude sled, drawn by three 

peasants, the kind pastor leading the way on 
foot—a journey of forty leagues! 


Rostopchin’s vigilant new police detained 
him at the west gate of the city for several 
hours, until Walter convinced them that he 
was not a Frenchman. Shortly after night- 
fall he reached the Wykov mansion and was 
halted at the gate by the sentry, who at 
length summoned a woman servant—one of 
the two who had accompanied them from 
Alaska. This servant, Nanishka by name, 
advanced timidly, fearing robbers, then, 
suddenly recognizing Walter, screamed out- 
right, believing she saw his ghost, for he was 
still very pale and partly wrapped in a white 
sheepskin. But after he had spoken to her, 
she cried out joyfully, “It is indeed the 
young barin! The young barin has come 
back!” and rushed within to carry the 
tidings. The countess and her niece were 
already on their way to the cellar after they 
had heard Nanishka’s outcries, but turned 
back with great thankfulness. Walter was by 
no means a child in size, but instantly Orma 
had him in her strong arms as if he had been 
one, crying: 

“‘Mon fils! Mon fils! What have they done 
to you? What has befallen that you are so 
pale, so thin, so wasted? But God has given 
you back to us. Never, never shall you leave 
us again!” 

And Rufinovna joined her greetings to her 
aunt’s. 

Walter now related his perilous adventure, 
and again they wept over him, caressing him 
in commiseration for his sufferings. With 
intense regret he informed them of the 
loss of Baranov’s report and his letters to 
= Tsar Alexander. But of this Orma made 

ight. 

“All this can be explained to His Maj- 
esty,’’ she promised. ‘“‘Alexander is good, 
or was when I knew him at the age of 
sixteen.” 

Wainwright advised that they should 
remove the gift of furs from its hiding-place 
and start for St. Petersburg at once. Two 
years had already elapsed since they had 
left Sitka. He felt that he had been inexcus- 
ably tardy on his mission and remiss in his 
pledge to Governor Baranov. The Countess 
Orma, however, would not consent to such 
an undertaking until he should be more fully 
recovered. In the matter of clothing, too, 
they were all woefully deficient, for as yet 
not a yard of cloth was to be had in Moscow. 
In the closets and chests of the old Wykov 
mansion, however, many discarded garments 
of good material were discovered and at 
length a little tailor was found whose serv- 
ices were secured to make the needful 
alterations. 

Fortune, so constantly cruel in its adverse 
strokes thus far, now showed them a kind- 
lier face. In April they learned from Gov- 
ernor Rostopchin that the tsar was about to 
pay Moscow a visit, to encourage the people 
in their arduous task of rebuilding their city, 
and to thank them for their heroic devotion. 
As it happened, they met Alexander at the 
Kremlin, whither he had betaken himself to 
see what damage had been done by Napo- 
leon’s powder mines. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Walter Meets the Tsar 
"Tee Countess Orma and Walter pre- 


sented themselves at the Kremlin one 

afternoon in April. The present of furs 
followed them on a dray. Within the palace 
walls everything was still in the greatest 
disorder; and when the visitors were con- 
ducted by a military equerry up the historic 
Red Staircase, they saw costly rugs piled 
in heaps, tapestries lying on the floors, 
couches upset, and fine old books, parch- 
ments and pictures scattered about. 

A strong odor of smoke still lingered, for 
the Kremlin had twice been on fire; and 
only the utmost exertions of the French 
soldiers had saved Napoleon from being 
burned alive in it the first night after enter- 
ing Moscow. 

Appalled by the havoc, the Countess 
Orma and Walter stood wondering, until 
they heard voices and were joined by a party 
of officers who had been surveying the 
devastation. In this group were Governor 
Rostopchin, and Generals Bennigsen and 
Kutusov, with their aides. These men con- 
ducted the visitors into the presence of 
Tsar Alexander. Fifteen years had passed 
since he had seen Orma. During that time 
he had grown to portly manhood and had 
been crowned tsar of a mighty realm. Would 
he have forgotten her? No fear of that! 
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WRIST WATCH *3% 
Dependable — Like All Ingersolls 





Saves lime and Trouble 
in Overcoat Weather 


O more tugging at your overcoat and 

groping for your pocket watch this 
winter! An Ingersoll Wrist Watch is 
always in sight on your wrist and tells 
you the right time instantly. 


Smart, the new tonneau shape with mat 
finish metal dial . . . sturdy . . . depend- 
able . . and only $3.50. The Radiolite 
model at $4.00 tells time in the dark and 
costs only 50 cents more. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., INC., New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 

















“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 





YOU NEEDN’T CLEAN YOUR RIFLE ANY MORE 


Dr you ever shoot your rifle and let it stand over night without cleaning it? Ever 


let it stand a week? A month? 


If you did, you know that rust starts over night, that it digs in solid in a week, 
and makes itself permanently at home in a month. Forget to clean the inside of 
the barrel once and its accuracy may be gone forever. , 

That was the old story. That was what you were up against before Remington 


Kleanbore Ammunition was invented. 


Now it’s all Cong. You can throw your cleaning rod away. You never have 


to clean the bore o 


your rifle, because Remington Kleanbore Cartridges prevent 


rust. They make rifle and pistol barrels rust-proof. First, clean the inside of the 
barrel thoroughly with boiling water; then shoot nothing but Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges and rust and corrosion are banished forever. Your rifle will remain 


accurate for a lifetime. 


There is only one Kleanbore — avoid imitations. Get Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridges in the green box from your hardware or sporting goods store in the 
following sizes: .22 short, long, and long-rifle; .22 Winchester Rim Fire, Model 
1890 (.22 Remington Special); .22 Remington Autoloading and .22 Winchester 


Automatic. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. _ 
25 Broadway — Established 1816 — New York City 


Remingion, 


ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 
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**The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join now! 
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Our aim: greater knowledge, 

skill and happiness through 

enterprises which lead to suc- 
cessful achievements 








“DOLLARS AND SENSE” 


What Have You to Contribute to This 
Column? 


An Ingenious Idea 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dear Hazel Grey: ’ 

I recently converted ‘our basement into a 
recreation room. The basement is very large 
and all open except for the furnace room and 
the fruit cellar. There are five large windows, 
three of which are in the open part. The floor is 
made of smooth concrete blocks, ideal for danc- 
ing and for playing games. 

First of all I whitewashed the walls. Then I 
painted the posts that support the beams, hav- 
ing first removed all the cobwebs. I washed the 
windows next and hung up some chic little 
chintz curtains. At one window I hung a yarn 
bird cage, and at another a plant. To solve the 
problem of unsightly stationary wash-tubs I 
converted them into a sideboard by covering 
the top with boards and then putting a lunch- 
eon cloth over them. 

The fruit cellar served as a storeroom for the 
washing-machine and other cumbersome and 
unromantic things. Most of the woodwork had 
been painted a soft gray. I chose yellow and 
white for the decorations and twisted, twirled, 
and draped crépe paper of those colors across 
the ceiling to hide the beams partially. My 
brother wired seven lights in the ceiling, and on 
these I put some darling shades, which I made 
for next to nothing. After the cleaning, paint- 
ing, and decorating was finished I resurrected 
some old but useful furniture from the attic 
and placed it about the room. A homemade 
fireplace served as a screen for an ugly gas 
meter and added a cheerful touch. I also “rigged 
up” a couch with a bright cover and gay cre- 
tonne cushions. 

You wouldn’t know that the place was in- 
tended originally to be a basement. Some friends 
and I had a sleigh ride one day and came back 
to my house for lunch. They were rather dis- 
pleased at the prospect of being entertained in 
the cellar; but after they saw how pretty the 
recreation room was they were delighted. 
And one very good thing about it is that you 
can be hilarious without fear of scratching the 
furniture or varnish! 

Dorotuy WEstT (15) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 


From a Member in the Far West 


: Graham, Montana 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I-am thirteen years old and live a hundred 
miles from a railroad and fifteen miles from a 
town. At the Junior County Fair a year ago I 
won: 

First prize on a gingham dress I made 





entirely by hand. . S644:.. suis... 10.00 

First prize on my display of canned 
fruits and vegetables............ 15.00 
First prize on jelly....... 7.50 
$32.50 


Making a total of... .. Vis aed 
; GEORGIABELLE PATTEN (13) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 





MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
G7... 


ACH G. Y. C. Member whose letter is used 
in this column receives $1.00. Send your 
contribution today. If you are not yet a Mem- 
ber, don’t wait any longer to enroll. Send me 
the Keystone below properly filled out for be- 
coming a Corresponding Member and receive 
all the information about The G. Y. C. 
HAZEL GREY 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


a ae ee Geo ee ae TP 
X Return to Hazel Grey / 
=-ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonL. -4 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may { 
check one or both): 
.-..How to become first a Corresponding [ 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a | 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
} self and how to win the pin and all the advan- ! 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 


| OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the 
1 G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 


to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 
responding, Active and Contributing Members 1 


] for us all. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY TERESA KILHAM 


The Archery Contest is played with darts maie of fine reed or matches with the tips removed, and a cardboard target in the shape of a heart 


eA Party for St. “Valentine's Day 


the bow his symbol; so an archery 

contest makes a delightful valentine 
party. Bows and arrows are the motifs for 
decoration. The bows are easily made by 
stringing one-inch strips of heavy cardboard 
with twine run about notches cut near the 
tips and drawn taut enough to give the cor- 
rect curved contour. Arrows of narrower 
strips of cardboard with pointed tips and 
slashes to represent feathers are fastened 
across the bows. apt these motifs like 
pictures from the walls and the tops of the 
doors. 

Write your invitations on bows cut from 
paper, with paper arrows crossing them. It is 
well to inclose each in a sheet of paper be- 
fore putting it in its envelope, to prevent 
bending in the mail. This is an easy way to 
make them: Place the rim of a plate on a 

iece of paper 5 inches by 2% inches, so that 
it touches the inner corners. Draw around it. 
Make a second arc ¥% of an inch inside this. 
Draw a straight line % of an inch from the 
tips of the inner arc to join them. Cut along 
all the outer lines. For the arrow fold a nar- 
row strip of paper lengthwise, shape’an arrow 
tip at one end, notch the other to repre- 
sent feathers, and cut along a line drawn 
about ¥% of an inch from the fold between the 
two. 


\ RCHERY is Cupid’s favorite sport and 


Archery Sets for Boys 


Present each boy with a miniature archery 
set as a favor as soon as he arrives at the 
party. Use flat milliners’ wire for the bow 
and silk cord for the string. Bits of fine reed 
or matches tapered at one end, each having a 
different colored bit of satin thrust in a slit 
in the other end, form arrows. Tie one across 
each bow and have a loop of cord to slip over 
a coat button. 


Pendant Favors for the Girls 


Give each girl a ‘“‘target’’ made of two card- 
board disks covered with satin on which a 
wee black spot to represent the bull’s-eye 
has been painted; the disks are glued to- 
gether and have a loop of silk cord extend- 
ing from them. Slip a silk cord through the 
loop to form a pendant necklace. Each 
target is of a different color and matches 
the satin forming the feathers in the ar- 
row worn by one of the boys. The boys 
find partners for refreshments by match- 
ing feathers with targets. 


Living Valentines 


Partners for this game are found by 
matching the notched halves of paper 
bows made like the invitations. Each 
couple poses for a tableau which repre- 
sents a valentine, serious or comic. A 
doorway edged with lacy shelf paper to 
represent lace valentine paper with a sheet 
hung in back and bearing the words “To 
My Valentine” in red letters forms the 


_ By LYDIA LE BARON WALKER 


peg against which the living valentines 
pose. If preferred the sheet may serve as a 
curtain to be drawn aside to show the 
valentines posed behind it. Prizes of two 
small heart-shaped boxes filled with heart- 
shaped cream candies are suitable awards for 
the two presenting the best valentine picture. 


Archery Contest 


The equipment for this game consists of a 
heart-shaped target and six darts. The target 
is a white cardboard heart one foot long and 
one foot across at the widest point, with a 
red bull’s-eye in the center and a one-inch 
red border around the edge. This target is 
hung on a door. The darts are three-inch 
pieces of fine reed or matches with the ti 
removed and with the head of a fine pin x 
forced into the end of each. The ‘feathers’ 
for the opposite ends are tiny red hearts 
thrust through two slits in the dart. 

Hitting the bull’s-eye scores 20, the white 
space about it 10, and the red border 5. 
Five players stand eleven feet from the 
target. Each is given three darts to throw at 
a turn. Five rounds make a game, three 
games a set. The extra darts are for emer- 
gencies, or to supply partners playing in 
successive turns. Bow-shaped score cards 
are kept. 

Partners for the contest are found by sup- 
plying each girl with a different-colored 
strip of cardboard 3 inches by 34 of an inch, 
notched % of an inch from the tips, and 
having the boys find the one matching in 
color the twine with which he strings the bow. 
White twine can be easily colored by dipping 
it in the water colors used to paint the bows. 


Cupid's Hieroglyphics 
To understand Cupid’s subtle language cer- 
tain hieroglyphics must be mastered. Give 

















Each couple poses for a tableau which represents 
; a valentine 


all the players paper and pencils and have 
each one draw a symbol which correctly 
indicates the answer to the following, read 
by the hostess: 


. One of Cupid’s favorite quadrupeds 

. A love apple 

. A score in a = same sport (a word 
and a numeral) 

. Cupid’s symbol of affection when 
made of ribbon 

. Cupid’s February love letter 

. A favorite haunt of Cupid by the 
fireplace 

. Weapons of — warfare and the 
name of an old English castle 

. Cupid’s flower of contentment 

. Cupid's pet bird 

. Symbol of a love-lorn person 


The answers are judged for their correct 
meanings, not for the excellence of the 
drawings. 


Cupid's Refreshments 
Heart and Dart Salad 
Heart-shaped Sandwiches 
Radish Hearts or Stuffed Olives 
“Cupid’s Special” Ice Cream 
Valentine Cakes Valentine Bonbons 
Cupid’s Lemonade 


Tomakethesalad, placeathin heart-shaped 
slice of meat on a lettuce leaf, dot it with 
Russian dressing, and lay ‘“‘darts’’ cut from 
pimentos on each side. 

Radishes cut in half, with the heart shape 
accentuated by neat cutting, are served with 
the red side uppermost. 

Heart-sha thin buttered sandwiches 
are made with a cooky cutter. Ice cream, cut 
in slices first, is also cut with a heart-shaped 
cooky cutter. In doing the cutting, dip the 
cutter in cold water each time it is used. Put 
an arrow cut from candied or preserved 
ginger across the ice cream. 

alentine cakes are sponge cookies cut in 
the shape of hearts, frosted, and dotted with 
tiny candy motto hearts. 

ut red hearts cut from maraschino 
cherries and darts cut from orange peel 
in lemonade colored with just enough 


owen st AU FF WHE 


—_ 


grape juice to give it a crimson tinge. _ 
__ The table can be made very attractive 
if it is decorated with a large bow and ar- 


row, the skeleton wire or pasteboard 
frames of which they are made being 
wound with asparagus fern or other green 
with flowers here and there. Artificial or 
paper flowers and foliage may be sub- 
stituted for natural flowers and foliage if 
the latter are not available. The valentine 
refreshments, attractively arranged, add 
further ornament to the table. 





Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
for a list of the drawings which correctly 
answer the questions asked in the game 
“Cupid’s Hieroglyphics.” 
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and warm, this 
worsted cap, 
which can be worn 
either way as shown, 
comes in navy, gray, 
tan, or brown; me- 
dium-size, $1.50; 
large size, $1.65. 
For skiing, coast- 
ing, or skating there 
is this all-wool im- 
ported Scotch scarf 
in tan, blue, or 
brown with designs 
of contrasting and 
harmonizing colors; 
only $1.95. 
The reversible 


Giana warm, this 





suéde cloth wind- Fashions from Correctly attired, you can have 
breaker, warmly Gilchrist’ s, great fun. 
lined with plaid of Boston To Orper: I shall be glad to 





which the back- 
ground color is red, 






_ Fashions for the Young Girl 


Clothes for Winter Sports 












































only, come 
$3.00 


medium, or large; $1.25. 


colors; sizes 8%4-10%; $2.00. 





shop for all or any of the things 
een, or blue, can be shown. Send your orders with your check or 


had in sizes 18-42; $5.95. If preferred, the money order to 


windbreaker can be turned and worn with 
the plaid side out. 

To wear under the windbreaker there is 
a finely-knit jersey slip-on sweater with 
crew neck and two pockets in powder blue, 
navy, red, green, or tan; sizes 36-42; $3.00. 


All-wool knickers, in a brown mixture 8 Arlington Street 


Way? Guy 


in sizes 29-32; 


The woolen gloves are gray, 
camel, or brown, with contrast- 
ing colors in the cuffs; small, 


Imported all-wool hose with a 
cuff can be had in camel, tan, or 
gray, with designs of contrasting 


High boots for winter sports 
wear are made of elk leather with 
uskide soles; sizes 24-6; $5.00. 

Winter sports can not be 
equaled if you are properly 
dressed for them. And that 
means wearing clothing that 
is warm and comfortable, not 
necessarily heavy and bulky. 


Boston, Mass. 





HIS is our G. Y. C. seal 

of approval, awarded ex- R 
clusively to reputable firms 
whose products are proved re- a 
liable and safe by means of a 
careful and extensive tests 
conducted by the G. Y. C. to determine 
whether or not they come up to the 
high standard of excellence demanded 
of all products receiving our approval. 
Look fe this sign of reliability. Where- 
ever you see it used you may feel con- 
fident that the a pene on which it 
appears can be relied upon to give satis- 
faction. Below for your guidance is a 
list of those who have already been 
awarded our seal of approval, with the 
names of the products on which they 
are authorized to use it. More names 
will be added to this list from time to 
time as more products are tested and 
found deserving of our approval and 
patronage. 


California Lima Bean Growers As- 
sociation, Oxnard, Calif. (California 
Lima Beans and Lima Bean Flour) 

— Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 
(Campbell's Tomato Soup) 

Central States Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. (Speedo Knife Sharpener and 
Can Opener) 

_ Dennison Manufacturing Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass. (Party Supplies) 

Dwinell-Wright Co., Boston, Mass. 
(White House Cafee) 

Frank E. Davis Fish Company, 
Gloucester, Mass. (Davis Fish) 

International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. (1847 Silver) 

Jackes-Evans Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. (Aunt Sarah Oven) 

Jenny Wren Company, Lawrence, 
Kan. (Jenny Wren ‘‘Self-Rising’’ Flour) 





APPROVED 





OUR G. Y. C. SEAL OF APPROVAL 


Joseph Burnett Company, 
gest Boston, Mass. (Burnett's Va- 
IS nilla and Almond Extracts) 
Ay Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Io Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes) 

Lamson & Goodnow Manufacturing 
Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. (Anchor 
Brand Kitchen Set) 

Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Lux Flakes, Rinso, Lifebuoy Soap, 
Lux Toilet Soap, Pears’ Soap) 

Lewis Manufacturing Co., Walpole, 
Mass. (Curity Cheesecloth) 

Metal Ware Corp., Two Rivers, Wis. 
C‘‘Empire’’ Toy Stove) 

Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 
(Minute Tapioca) 

Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Rumford Baking Powder) 

Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, 
Mass. (LePage’s Glue) 

Salada Tea Company (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass. (Salada Tea) 

The Alaska Freezer Co., Inc., Win- 
chendon, Mass. (Alaska Ice Cream 
Freezer with Electric-motor Attachment) 

The Fuller Brush Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. (Fuller Floor Brush, Fuller 
Radiator Brush, Fuller Pastry Brush, 
Fuller Milk Bottle Brush, Fuller Sink 
Brush) 

The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn. (Blue Streak Can 
Opener, De Luxe Monarch Knife Sharpener, 
Biue Whirl Egg Beater) 

Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. (Baker's Chocolate) 

Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y. (Welch Grape Juice) 

William L. Gilbert Clock Company, 
Winsted, Conn. (Gilbert Bell Hop Clock 

Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Underwood's Deviled Ham) 


America. 
If you have not one 
of the Burnett recipe 
books: “‘Dainty and 
Artistic Desserts,’’ 
send this coupon 
to-day. 


Besides Burnett’s Vanilla— 
Lemon, Mint, Almond and 
other choice flavors — 
Color pastes for candies. 


The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, as you 
all know. And good taste de- 
pends on the flavor you use. 


All the GYC girls who won 
prizes or honorable mention in 
the Cooking Contest used the 
same flavoring their grand- 
mothers and mothers have used 
since 1847 — when Burnett's 
introduced vanilla flavoring to 
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: Joseph Burnett Co. : 
: Dept. YC2, 437 D Street, Boston : 


: Please send me your latest recipe book FREE. : 


: FU OP ONG: aa dada nts o ouch chee bag dO ee ee AN : 

















Cottage 
Pudding 


is delicious with 
Fruit Sauce 


Easy to make too, with Rumford 
— sure to come out of the oven a 
delicately-textured loaf with a 
fine, tasty crust that just melts in 
your mouth. 


COTTAGE PUDDING 


4 tablespoons teaspoon salt 
shortening 2% level Ccaapeene 
34 cup sugar Rumford Baking 
legge Powder 
2% cups flour 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Cream together the ropes and 
sugar as for a cake; add the well-beaten 
egg, then the sifted dry ingredients al- 
ternately with the milk and extract. 
Beat well, turn into a casserole or pud- 
ding dish, bake twenty to thirty min- 
utes in a moderate oven — 350 F. — 
and serve with vanilla or fruit sauce. 

Rumford is pure. Its leavening 
action is always uniform, so that 
you need not be unduly hurried 
in mixing your batter or dough. 


Be sure you get 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING 
POWDER 


it Never Spoils 


M-9$8 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 








NOT THE 
DEALER 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 








FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. ' 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, subject to your complete 
approval or your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will keep indefinitely. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a 
fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER, the best thing known for 
salads, right fresh from the water, boiled and packed 
in PARCHMENT LINED CANS. 

FRESH MACKEREL perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg or deviled, SALMON ready to serve, 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, SAND- 
WICH FILLINGS and every good thing packed here 
or abroad you can get direct from us and keep right 
on your pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF 
RECIPES for preparing all our prod- 
ucts. Write for it. Our list tells how 
each kind of fish is put up, with the de- 
livered price, so you can choose just 
what you will enjoy most. Send 
the coupon for it now. 


7 
FRANK E, DAVISCO., 7 
265 Central Wharf, 265 Central Wharf 


Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mass. 7 e Please send me your latest 
a Sea Food Cook Book and 
Fish Price List. 


DAVIS CO., 
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Geet ees 


HAM .. that’s 
always handy 





for Sandwiches 


Just Plain. . 
With Egg . . 
With Celery . 
With Chicken 
With Tomato 


Send for FREE Cook Book 
of 70 Underwood Recipes 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 
90 Walnut St. Watertown, Mass. 


BUY IT BY THE CARTON 


APPROVED 
ST 


































is a = ane eager sa have 
around the house, espec where 
there are children. Your doctor | 
will be glad to tell you ave wan 
it, for by its use he may be sa‘ 
unnecessary calls, and | 
prompt action and vital informa- | 
| tion when he is really needed. ! 
Careful workmanship and mi- | 
nute ——— make each Tycos 
Fever ter an instrument | 
to be depended upon. Each has an | 
individual certificate of accuracy. 
They may be procured at first-class 
stores. Get one today and | 
place a reliable health guard over } 
} your home. | 
| _ Send for free booklet, ““In Child- 
i} hood, Youth, and Old Age.’ 


| Slor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain, 

Short é1 Mason, Lid.. London, 
Canadian Plant, 


Tycos Building, 
Toronto. 

















With Whimsical Charm 
Our selection of me font and wepeinted plays will solve your 


problem if you are hu nti: an anusual ao acted. 


Dramatic Publishing Company b:°% 32,5425, 022%; 








T he 
MORE ABOUT THE 


SORGHUM FROSTING 


1 cup sugar 2 tablespoons sorghum 
3 tablespoons water molasses 
White 1 egg 


Boil sugar, water, and molasses together 
until it threads when dropped from spoon. 
Pour over stiffly beaten egg white, beating 
all the time. Continue beating until almost 
stiff. Spread on cake.—Lors Soop (14), 
Lyndon, Kan. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 

3 pints bread and milk % pound suet 

1 pound raisins 4 teaspoon each salt, 
1 pound currants clove, cinnamon, 
334 cups sugar nutmeg 

3 eggs 

Put bread in milk and soak over night. 
This mixture must not be too stiff with 
bread. In the morning add other ingredients. 
Put in well-greased bowl so that pudding is 
even with top. Tie cloth over it and set in 
kettle of water, making sure that water does 
not come over top of bowl. Boil four hours. 
Serve with any pudding sauce. This serves 
from ten to twelve people.—ELIZABETH 
Sutton (15), Bunker Hill, Ill. 


CHEESE PIMENTO SANDWICH 
SPREAD 


3 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 
it to season 
8 tablespoons vinegar 


1 pound cheese 

3 medium or 2 large pi- 
mentos 

1 egg 


Put cheese and pimentos through food 
chopper, using medium fine disk. Beat egg 
in saucepan, add dry ingredients, and 
beat mixture well. Add vinegar. Cook over 
medium flame, stirring constantly until it 
thickens. Pour at once over cheese and 
pimento and beat until well mixed and of 
a consistency suitable for spreading. This 
makes enough to spread 
on thirty-six slices of 
bread.—Mrs. R. E.ODELL 
(20), Madison, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FRIED APPLES 


6 tart apples 
3 tablespoons lard 
% cup sugar 


Wash but do not pare 
apples, Slice in eighths, 
removing core and seeds. 
Put lard in frying-pan and 
when hot drop in apples. 
Sprinkle sugar over them. 
Cover for the first few minutes of cooking. 
Cook until well-browned and candied, turn- 
ing with pancake turner when browned on 
one side. Serve with hot muffins or biscuits 
for breakfast. This serves six people.— 
ELIZABETH ATKESON (18), Buffalo, W. Va. 


Honorable Mention—Junior Division 


Virginia Greenleaf Abercrombie (13), Andover, Mass. 
Marjorie Akins (15), Wheatland, Calif. 
Greta Allen (14), Osgoode, Ontario, Can. 
Maxine Alley (12), —_. Ark. 
Gladys Anderson (14), Preston, Idaho 
Mary Alice Bailey (12), Weston, Mass. 

Alice M. Beers (15), Oneonta, N. Y. 
Rose Louise Berg (13), Ripley, Tenn. 
Mary Blaettler (14), Gilroy, Calif. 
Margaret Louise Bone (15), Fort Worth, Tex. 
Gertrude Bower (15), Van Wert, Ohio. 
Calista Brown (14), Hollywood, ‘Calif. 
Florence A. Bunker (15), a army Il. 
Mildred Burkins (13), Castleton, Md 
Frances Busse (14), Belfast, Me. 
Ruth E. Butcher (13), Bayard, Neb. 

Elizabeth Ann Callaway (13), Kellogg, Idaho 
ape = Campbell (14), Deaver, Wyo. 

Louise Chambers (12), Darlington, Md. 
Jane Cole (13), Fresno, Calif. 
Raeford Cooper (15), Greenville, S. C. 
Juanita Cripe (12), 
Rebecca Croll (13), Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ruth K. Darby (15), North Branch, N. J. 
Mildred Davis (13), Turlock, Calif. 
Frances Edwards (15), Boonville, ind. 
Elizabeth Elser a), State College, N 
Frances Emberson (14), Columbia, Mo. 
Mildred Erickson (14), Turlock, Calif. 
Ruth Franklin (15), Millbrook, N. Y. 
Marion I. Gilbert (13), Hartland, Wis. 





Ruth K. Darby, 
or Hf 


. Mex. 


m (15), 
Lois Hallanger (12), Portland, N. Dak. 

Grace I. Harbison (15), Ellwood City, Pa. 

Ruth Harper (15), Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Kathryn Arlene Ferrick (14), — Me. 

Betty R. Hirshfeld (14), Mayer, A 

Virginia Holland Gam n ace Darang Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barbara Honberger (14), Chesterland, Ohio 

Charlotte L Honberger (15), Chesterland, Ohio 
Shirley L. Jennings Qh) | Bactenivess, $C 

Cornelia H. Jones (15), Honolulu, Hawaii 





Katharine Leidigh (12), Lubbock, Tex. 
Betty Lincoln Litch (14), Whitman, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Tae Youtu’s CoMPANION 
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COOKING CONTEST 


The Winners of Honorable Mention—All of Their Names and Some of 
Their Recipes 


Ruth A. Lubbers (15), Cedar Grove, Wis. 

Marion MacArthur (15), Long Beach, Calif. 

Elaine Markey (13), Bay City, Mich. 

Audrey Mattson (14), Gaylord, Kan. 

Mabel Millay (14), Lewiston, Idaho 

Bertha Millett (15), Auburn, Me. 

Katherine Morrison (14), Peterson, Iowa 

Emma L. Movius (15), Lidgerwood, N. Dak. 

Courtney T. Nealey (14), Bowdoinham, Me. 

Doris Nesbitt (12), Fulshear, Tex 

ae ‘Nutting (15), Leba- 
non, 

Dorothy. ‘Alice Pence (13), Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Priscilla R. Perry (14), Spring- 
field, Vt. , 

Nancy Pickering (12), Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Dorothy Pierce (14), Berea, Ohio 
Moy Eleanor Poor (15), Kansas 


y, Mo. 
Elizabeth Quattlebaum (15), 

Asheville, 
—_~ Cc. Miley (14), Pater- 


Ethel “Mae Roe (14), Denver, 


Esther Rumbaugh (15), Park- 
dale, Ore. 

Janet Sackett (14), Springfield, Mass. 

Martha Schaeffer (15), Greensfork, Ind. 

Guydell Schwartz (15), Joliet, II. 

Dorothy Sheddan (13), Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lorene Shisler (13), Cleveland, Ohio 

Dorothy E. Simpson (14), Homestead Park, Pa. 

Lois Sloop (14), Lyndon, Kan. 

Irene Stedifor (14), Brackettville, Tex. 

Clare Stewart (13), Albany, Ore. 

Elizabeth Sutton (15), Bunker, III. 

Harriet Thwing (15), Timber Lake, S. Dak. 

Wenonah Ann Tostevin (11), Oak Park, II). 

Mary C. Willett (12), Amherst, Tex. 

Margaret Bag (13), Forestville, N. Y. 

omy J. Yule (15), Osseo, 

Dorothy Zundel (14), Derry, Pa. 


Lois Sk 
don, 


, Lyn- 
an, 


Honorable Mention—Senior Division 


E. Merle Antaya (16), Waltham, Mass. 
Elizabeth Atkeson (18), “ee W. Va. 
Ada Berkey (19), Elton, Pa. 

Lillian Beymer (18), Little >. Minn. 

Judith Carlock (17), Globe, Ariz. 

hs udith Cohn (19), Chicago, Ill. 

velyn Cornall (16), Durham, Conn. 

Jessie Craig (16), Cordova, Il. 

Marie Crump (18), Sherman, Tex. 

Lois Davis (21), Vancouver, Wash. 

Ruth Davison (17), Des Moines, Iowa 
Nancy E. Drake (16), Vineland, N. J. 
Dorothy A. Farnum (16), Mont Vernon, N. H. 
Mary Elizabeth Foster (16), Leesville, La. 
Mary Louise Fox (16), Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Clara Fristoe (17), Dayton, Ohio 

Florence Garrity (18), Meriden, Conn. 

Ruth L. Gilman (16), Laconia, N. H. 

Ella Girardot (16), Kiowa, Colo. 

Margaret Glenn (16), Santa Ana, Calif. 
Thelma F. Gould (17), Killdeer, N. Dak. 
Pauline Guyton (16), Springfield, Ohio 
Mildred Hagy (18), Bristol, Tenn. 

Myra L. Hanthorne (16), Custer, Wash. 
Mary Hartshorn (18), Pasadena, Calif. 
Mary Josephine ervey, (16), Newport, Ind. 
_ Havens (20), Pringle, S. Dak. 

Marie E. Hayes (16), Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Barbara Haynes (16), West Englewood. N. J. 
Estelle R. Hepburn (16), Pennington, N. J. 
Lydia Holm (19), Chapel Hill, Tex. 

Lucile Jordal (16), New Haven, N.Y. 

Ruth I. Lane (18), Meriden, Conn. 

Marian McEwing (16), London, Ontario, Can. 
Lois Matthews (18), Beaumont, Tex 

Marian Merchant (18), Shinandooh J unction, W. Va. 
Margaret Millay (16), Lewiston, Idaho 

Hazel Miller (16), Vici, Okla. 

Marjorie Minkler (16), Lebanon, Mo. 
Katharine Monroe (17), Montreat, N. C. 

Ola Mushrush (20), Hunter, Ark. 

Ouri Myers (21), Huston, Idaho 

Mrs. R. E. Odell (20), Madison, W. Va. 
Rebecca O'Connor (16), Gosport, Ind. 
Kathryn E. Palmer (16), Miltonvale, Kan. 
Annie C. Peabody (17), East Lynn, Mass. 
Sadie Pedersen (18), Northfield, Minn. 

Helen Pogue (16), Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Ruth E. Poor (17), Potsdam, N. 

Virginia Powell (16), Sturgeon, Mo. 
Catherine E. Roach (16), Kansas City, Mo. 
Dorothy ua Rose (19), Rocky 

Hill, Con 
Candace _ (19), Park- 

dale, Ore. 

Martha peehengh (17), Park- 


Lucile ‘Rutherford (16), Decatur, 
ich. 

Eva Sayre (16), New Concord, 
Ohio 


Mary Sourwine (16), Reno, 





ev. 
Virginia Space (17), Seymour, 
Conn. 
denn Staples (20), Port Ed- 
ards, Wis. 
Eva M. Tillson (16), Cochituate, 


Stella Tombaugh (21), Fn ol Il, 

May E. Weaver (20), Morrisonville, N. Y. 

Margaret Wedel (16), Newton, Kan. 

Juanita Werts (16), Basin, Wyo. } 

Marilynne Wherry (19), Monroeville, Ind. 

Evelyn Whyte (17), Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Annette Wilder (18), nye Falls, Vt. 

Caroline F. Wright (18), South Easton, Mass. 

Margaret L. Zundel (16), Derry, Derry, Pa. 

Gladys E. Zwicker (18), East Bridgewater. Mass. 
Prize-winning recipes and those receiving 

honorable mention will be published in ‘‘Recipes 

for G. Y. C. Cooks,” our own G. Y. C. cookbook. 

A notice will be on our page when it is ready. 


Lydia Holm, 
Chapel Hill, Tex. 





Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


Loosen Up 
Chest Colds 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 


When your sare 
congested and you 
havea hacking cough 
watch out! Rub Mus- 
terole on the sore 





welcome relief. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses, 
Musterole relieves cold in chest, sore throat, 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 


children. Ask for Children’s Musterole, 










Free Gladiolus Book 


Fo.L.ow instructions in Kunderd’s free 
Gladiolus Book for the finest gladioli 
in town. Directions are simple, but 
make success sure. Hundreds of varie- 
ties described. Also two new types, 
the Snapdragon and Recurvii Gladioli. 
68 pictured in color. Use the coupon. 
A. E. net ng 8 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U. 
The originates of the Ruflea and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


A. E. RUBDERD, 419 is Way West 
Goshen, tnd., . A. 


Dear Sir: | 
Fisese send me your free Gladiolus Book. | 
Name. 


St. or R. F. D. 








State 





City 


SORES eT ht ALAS 2 IN 








The dangers arising from 
Varicose Veins, (Ulcer, Clot, 
-4 Hemorrhage, etc.), are elimi- 
nated by our Made to Measure 


Elastic Stockings 
Send'for booklet with directions 
for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
40 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 
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4 KNOCKS CORNS 






Corns, iid once to the 
“a ares medication af no dane 


Medicated —o= 
out injury to 
‘not ie Pted 











Designs 
‘Suv 
ton 


NEW CATALOG FREE! 


es AWNING 


BASTIAN BROS CO.sa7 Banu bc ROCHESTER NY 








Siorelceet rtor STOVINK “Siney.” 


mn’: ‘e Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 
The Taste of the Baby’s Food 


If the baby could talk he would say that 
his mother’s milk makes a strong appeal to 
his taste. He would also, if able, express 
verbally his distaste for some mixtures which 
are forced upon him in spite of his physical 
protest. If the baby is fortunate enough to 
have human milk his taste is satisfied as 
well as his needs for nourishment. It may 
happen, however, that his mother cannot 
nurse him and some substitute for human 
milk becomes necessary. 


The taste of Mellin’s Food is so appeal- 
ing that the baby takes the mixture eagerly, 
and rarely if ever is it necessary to force or 
urge nourishment prepared from Mellin’s 
Food and milk. The baby’s nutritive de- 
mand will also be satisfied if he is fed upon 
milk properly modified with Mellin’s Food; 
therefore to force the baby to take distasteful 
mixtures is a needless and unwarranted 
procedure. 

Mellin’s Food Biscuits 
contain a large proportion of Mellin’s Food. 
They are attractive in appearance, very tasty, 
easily digested and especially suitable for 
nourishment during the weaning period. 

A sample tin of these delicious biscuits will be 
sent, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 

















wm ar peat 


Comedy-Dramas audeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical 
Comedies, Revues. 


Monologs, Dialogs, 

Entertainments, 

strels: Black face Skits Mabon Goods, Catelos FREE, 
reis jackface le n 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 5. Wabash, Dept.77 CHICAGO 


























FREE! Plans for a New 
Kind of Valentine Party 


Here’s the way to have the best Valentine party with 


which you ever surprised your friends. Send for free 
plans, prepared by Dennison, including everything 
from invitations to games and refreshments. A com- 
plete party, full of sparkle and fun. Send the coupon. 


Use Dennison’s Party Goods 
Whatever kind of party you are planning —a chil- 
dren's party, church bazaar, Valentine festival or 
Patriotic celebration — you will always find the sup- 
plies you need at your local store where Dennison’s 
g00ds are sold—crepe paper, place cards, decorations, 
novelties, everything. They are on sale at stationers, 
department stores, and many drug stores. 

Send the coupon now for the free party plans, And 
why not the newest issue of the Party Magazine 
filled with suggestions for Valentine’s and other 
late winter parties. It’s only 20 cents. 


(—Dennison’s, Dept. 56-P, Framingham, Mass. — 
| Please send me free, plans for a Valentine party. 


Name. 





Address 





City State 





| 

{ If you want the Party Magazine ( Valentine 

Number) enclose 20 cents and check here-....... 
(Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison 

{ Books? Check those you want and enclose [0c for each.) 

| ----Crepe Paper Costumes 

= 


-«--Crepe Paper Flowers 
----Table Decorations 


..--Sealing Wax Craft 
---. Decorating Halls 


~--.Weaving Paper Rope 








WALTER WAINWRIGHT 
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“It’s Orma Kendersen!”’ he cried. “It’s 
my big white Danish playmate!” He kissed 
her, Russian fashion, on both cheeks. 

Then the countess presented Walter and 
explained the purpose of their visit as en- 
voys from Governor Baranov in Alaska. 
Affectionately she went on to say thet 
Walter had shown the greatest valor and 
presence of mind; and when his turn came to 
speak Walter paid tribute to her courage 
and to the loyalty of the distant governor. 

“T am interested in America, and Ameri- 
cans,’’ said Tsar Alexander. ‘From what 
part of the new world do you come?” 

The word “Connecticut” seemed to mean 
nothing to the ruler, but Governor Rostop- 
chin identified it as one of the United States, 
and asked Walter what held the states 
together. 

“They are united by a bond called the 
constitution,"’ Walter explained. “Each 
state makes its own laws, but sends Senators 
and Representatives to the capital at 
Washington, to legislate for the country 
as a whole.” 

“Is General Washington still emperor 
of America?’ asked Bennigsen. The tsar 
was much better informed, however, and 
told his courtiers somewhat curtly that the 
United States was a republic, and the 
President held office for but four years, 
during which he could be impeached and 
deposed for misconduct. ‘And that is the 
best form of government,’’ added Alexander 
thoughtfully—which Walter thought a 
curious thing for an absolute ruler to say. 

The countess then presented the boxes 
of furs, and Walter was proud to have one 
of them opened, displaying the superb 
pelts as examples of Alaskan resources. 
Alexander accepted them with the statement 
that they would be sold and the proceeds 
given to the fund for rebuilding Moscow. 

From this interview, Walter came away 
with enhanced respect for the tsar, believing 
him to be a man far in advance of his time. 
And Walter was to have proofs of his kind- 
ness, because Tsar Alexander sent a military 
a to attend him. Walter’s hip bone, 
broken by the carbineer’s bullet, had not 
properly knitted. Eventually it had to be 
broken again by the surgeon. Walter re- 
mained in bed for nearly a year, loyally 
nursed by the two great-hearted women 
with whom he had braved so many dangers. 
He expected all this time to return to New 
Archangel, but destiny ruled otherwise. 


HE war with France had brought 
changes in the fortunes of both Russian 
women. The Countess Orma came into 
possession of the Wykov property in Mos- 


cow, while Rufinovna inherited the extensive 
Turgenev estates in the Ukraine country, 
together with valuable mines in the Ural 
region. She had many suitors, some from 
noble Russian families; but her heart was 
true to the American youth who had 
fought so valiantly to save her from the 
Koloshes, and on April 20, 1814, just a 
year after the memorable meeting with 
Alexander in the Kremlin, she and Walter 
were married at the old Wykov church in 
Moscow. 

The ceremony was in accord with the 
ritual of the Greek Church, and the Arch- 
bishop of Moscow officiated. No doubt the 
bride was radiantly beautiful, but, alas, I 
cannot report to you what she wore. Tsar 
Alexander was represented by one of his 
aides, as he was now on the western frontier, 
very intent on completing the downfall of 
his great foeman, Napoleon. I like to think 
that, had the tsar been in Moscow, he would 
have attended the wedding in person. He 
did offer to make Walter a count, now that 
he had the management of such extensive 
estates; but we can imagine how little store a 
Wainwright would ever set on a foreign title. 

Alexander’s death made a great difference 
in the condition of the Russian people. He 
wanted, always, to abolish the knout; he 
could see the virtue of representative govern- 
ment and of a fair opportunity for all. 

But the wheel m life holds many sur- 
prises, and we cannot doubt that Walter 
played his part well. Many winters were 
passed with the Countess Orma in Moscow; 
but none of them ever returned to Alaska. 
They heard periodically from Baranov up 
to his death, and his friendship for Walter 
continued to the end of his life. 

Walter Wainwright lived to a great age. 
At ninety-one, he was sojourning in Ekater- 
inburg, where my cousin Addison met him 
in 1877. 

“T tried to suggest that he make a journey 
home,” Addison told me afterward. “But 
he was too old, of course—he only shook 
his great head, and gripped me by the hand 
with a vigor remarkable in a man of his 
years. He was like an old lion, resting after 
many travels. What blazing eyes he had! 
Not faded or watery, but bright as coals! 
Those shining eyes of Walter’s had certainly 
looked at a great many amazing things.” 

And with this summary we may take 
leave of him—a born adventurer, who drank 
deep from the cup of life. There have 
been other adventurous souls from his part 
of our country, but few who traveled 
farther or to a stranger destiny than this 
long-lost New Englander. 

THE END 


LINDBERGH: A HERO'S BOYHOOD 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 94 ] 


Lindy is silently sure of what he can do. 
Equally, he knows what he cannot do and 
will not do it. He cannot carry a tune, and 
no stir of occasion however great would in- 
duce him even to pretend to be singing any 
national anthem—not even our own when 
he stood beside the President. He is not a 
writer or a speaker, so he has refused to be a 
“writing or speaking fool.’” His book has 
the bald directness of a report to a superior 
officer, and in his speeches he “talks’’ in a 
straight line from here to there, and stops. 
He has never learned to dance, so that is 
out. He has never drunk anything, and so, 
in the land of fine wines, he drank nothing, 
touching glass to lip merely in acknowledg- 
ment of a toast. He has never smoked—so 
why should he now? 

He is bigger physically than we realize. 
We see him in pictures or in the flesh as tall 
and deceptively slender, youthfully built. 
He is six eet two and a half inches tall, and 
it may surprise you to know that he weighs 
nearly a hundred and eighty, stripped. He is, 
for instance, about an inch shorter than was 
young George Washington, but of his weight 
and build, and probably almost as strong. 

It was not without cause that his mother, 
when he had telephoned her from Paris, 
wished that he was back home so she could 
cook him a good old-fashioned meal. She 
fed his bottomless hunger until he left home; 
and afterward his appetite became famous 
at dozens of flying fields, and it is said he 
will leave what others would consider a full 
meal and stop at a lunch wagon for two or 
three frankfurters and a slab of pie. His 
“drinking record’’ on the Memphis was five 
cups of coffee at one meal. Seeing Paris of- 


ficially in the Ambassador’s car, he stopped 
it, with apologies, and dived into a sweet 
shop. He has a positive weakness for peanut 
brittle, gum drops, and apple pie—but for 
heaven’s sake don’t send him any, because 
he has already received a warehouseful of 
gifts, not to mention a quarter of a million 
cablegrams and three million letters. 

But now we have tacked a “Colonel” to 
his name, and we are likely to forget his 
boyishness. He has had to be dignified; but 
it is comforting to me to know that when 
the Memphis was within a few hours of 
Washington he turned the hose on his flight 
manager. He is, then, still the same boy 
who, when Bud Gurney’s pants had been 
ripped off by the wind while he was wing- 
walking, taxied his plane and crimsonly- 
protesting friend up before the grandstand 
somewhere out West; the same boy who took 
an innocent aviator snipe-hunting one night 
near the New Tneeveidke: N. J., field and left 
him hopefully holding a bag for three hours. 

“Has he been a good boy?” Mrs. Lind- 
bergh said, repeating a question after an in- 
terviewer. Foes look at him.” 

Did she have any secret method, any- 
thing to tell the world about rearing a boy 
like that, so modestly self-confident, poised 
and sure and admirable? She had nothing 
to do with it. 

“Why, I didn’t bring him up,”’ she said. 
“He brought himself up, and pe never 
had a worry about him. Anything he under- 
takes he does.” 

That last appears to be true enough, 
but as regards the first I suspect her of 
modesty: both parents wisely helped Lindy 
“bring himself up.’”’ 
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David Binney Putnam is only 14, but he’s been to 
Greenland and Baffin Land and the Galapagos 
Islands, and written books about it. His dad, 
George Palmer Putnam, gave us this picture. 


Young 
explorers 
all know this 


—that tucked away in a safe place 
must be emergency rations—life-sav- 
ing food, small in bulk, long in body- 
fuel! 


Always there’s chocolate in some 
form. 


Baker’s Cocoa is just that; the best 
beans of the world’s cocoa-crop, 
milled fine to delicious, ruddy pow- 
der. Well made, with milk and sugar, 
it’s not only the best drink you ever 
tasted, but just about the most per- 
fect combination of food, flavor, and 


fuel for your body .... 


Better explore the pantry shelf 
about that right now—and fix things 
up with the cook. Mother never ob- 
jects to cocoa at any time. (And ina 
hot-bottle for school it’s grand, if you 
can keep the other fellow from get- 
ting yours.) 


Send for a sample 


BAKER’S 
COCOA | 


Made by Walter Baker & Co., Inc., 


whose unsweetened chocolate “f st 
(Panaun No. 1) the Girlsof The % 

outh’s Companion use for all a 
their chocolate cookery. q 


Send for a good-sized sample of 
Baker’s Cocoa today, with recipe 
leaflet. Ten cents and yourname 
on this coupon, and you get 
enough for 20 cups! 


Walter Baker & Co., Inc., 
Dorchester-lower-Mills, Mass., 
U.S. As 





Enclosed find 10c. Please send 
me sample tin of cocoa. 


CAP. dé. maize. ciguesiocds RGR sg « stcecedas 
(In Canada address Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario.) 

C-Y.C.-2-28 











THe Youtu’s COMPANION 


* ‘THE CHILDREN’S PAGES * 


“Why, bless my soul!’ said he. 
‘What do you want?"’ 


NCE upon a time there was 
a Princess who was very 
unhappy because she had 
straight black hair. She had 
everything else in the Wide World 
to make her happy: a_ beautiful 
home, plenty of toys and pretty 
dresses, and faithful servants, and 
kinds friends, and parents who loved 
her dearly; but for al] that she was 
miserable, because she wanted golden 
curls and had straight black hair. 

She was a very foolish little Prin- 
cess, because her black hair was 
glossy and thick and beautiful, if 
she had only known it. But she had 
made up her mind that it was ugly, 
and nobody could persuade her that 
it wasn’t. 

Her parents did everything &in 
their power to help her. They sum- 
moned all the reputable wizards and 
magicians in the Wide World, and 
the wizards and magicians burned 
powders in front of the Princess and 
muttered incantations and mixed 
evil-tasting potions which the poor 
Princess had to swallow; but 
not one of them was able to 
change a single hair from 
black to gold. 

One day a strolling Magi- 
cian came to the kitchen door 
of the Palace. He was dressed 
in gay-colored rags, and he 
did many strange tricks 
while the stable-boys and 
kitchen-boys and pages and 
maidservants stood about 
and watched him. The Prin- 
cess watched him, too, from 
one of her bedroom windows. 
At length the Magician 
passed around his cap, and 
the stable-boys and kitchen- 
boys and pages and maid- 
servants gave him each a 
penny. Then he slung his 
knapsack on his shoulder and 
trudged away. The Princess 
slipped from her room and 
out through a side door of 
the Palace and followed him. 

The Magician was whis- 
tling as he walked and did 
not hear the little Princess 
trotting along behind him. 
At length they reached the 
fields beyond the town, and 
the Magician sat down to 






At that moment 
the 
caught sight of the 


rest. And there he saw 
the Princess standing be- 
hind him. 

“‘Why, bless my soul 
said he. ‘“‘What do you 
want?” 

“Please,” said the 
Princess, ‘‘I want golden 
curls.”’ 

‘Now that’s too bad,” 
said the Magician, ‘‘be- 
cause I haven’t got any.” 


” 
! 


“O dear!” said the 
Princess. And she began 
to cry. 


“Don’t cry,” said the Magician. 
“If I think very hard perhaps I shall 
be able to tell you where you can 
find some.” 

“Oh, do, please!’’ said the Princess. 

The Magician put his finger on his 
forehead and thought very hard. 
After some moments he said, “I 
have it! Just beyond this field is a 
hill. And in a cave in the side of the 
hill lives a Witch. Go to the Witch 
and tell her what you want, and it’s 
my thought she'll give you your 
golden curls.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried the Prin- 
cess and dropped the Magician a 
curtsy; and then she sped away like 
the wind across the field to the hill. 

The Witch was sitting in front of 
her cave spinning flax, and when she 
saw the Princess she said, ‘‘Why, 
bless my soul! What do you want?” 

And the Princess told her all about 
it. The Witch said yes, she believed 
she could give the Princess what she 
wanted. But golden curls were not 
to be had for a song, and was the 
Princess willing to work for 
them? Oh, indeed yes! The 
Princess was more than will- 
ing. Was she willing to work 








Princess 








King 





BLACK AND GOLD 


By Beatrice Bradshaw Brown 
Illustrated by C. E. B. Bernard 


for a year and a day? The Princess 
hesitated. A year and a day seemed a 
very long time. Might she go home 
and visit her family occasionally? 
The Witch frowned like a thunder 
cloud. Indeed, she could do no such 
thing! And if the Princess didn’t like 
the Witch’s terms she could go back 
the way she came and keep her black 
hair. But the Princess wanted golden 
hair more than anything in the Wide 
World; so she said yes, she would 
work for a year and a day. 
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The Witch kept pigs and goats, 
which she sold to the people of 
the next town. The Princess had 
to feed the pigs and clean the pig- 
sties and milk the goats and take 
them to market. There she often 
heard talk of the lost Princess, and 
how unhappy the King and Queen 
were without her, and how they had 
promised a great reward to any one 
who would find their daughter and 
bring her back. 

At last the Princess could stand it 
no longer; so late one night, while 
the Witch was snoring, she crept out 
of the cave and ran across the field 
toward her home. At noon she 
reached the Palace and _ slipped 


through the hedge into the gardens. 
The Gardener was trimming the 
roses near by and saw her. 





The wizards and magicians burned powders and muttered incantations 


At that, the Witch led the Princess 
into the cave and gave her a crust of 
bread and a bowl of goat’s milk. The 
Princess was very hungry, and the 
bread and milk didn’t satisfy her at 
all, but she thought of the golden curls 
and said nothing. The Witch bade her 
take off her pretty dress and put on 
an old apron and then sweep 
the cave and feed the pigs. 
When she had done that, the 
Witch said she might go to 
sleep on a pile of straw in one 
corner of the cave. 

The first sight that met the 
Princess’s eyes the next morn- 
ing was a shimmering mass of 
golden curls—her own. In her 
delight she forgot that she 
was stiff and sore from her 
evening’s toil, and ravenously 
hungry. But she had no time 
to admire her golden locks, 
for the Witch set her to work 
at once at all manner of 
unpleasant tasks. 


HE Princess worked that 

day and the next and for 
many days to come. In all that 
time she never had enough to 
eat. Often she was so faint 
from hunger that she could 
not sleep, but lay on her 
straw and thought of her soft 
bed and bountiful meals at 
home and cried bitterly. 





“Hi!” said he. ‘Who are you?” 

“If you please,” she replied, “I 
am the Princess.” 

“Oh, but you aren’t,” said the 
ea “The Princess had black 

air.” 

At that moment the Princess 
caught sight of the King, who was 
walking in the garden, and ran toward 
him. But the Gardener overtook her 
and caught her by the arm. The 
Princess burst into tears, and the 
King overheard her and_ turned 
around. 

“‘What is the trouble?” he asked. 

The Gardener bowed low. ‘‘Please, 
Your Majesty,” said he, “‘here’s a 
little tow-headed girl who says she’s 
the Princess, and I was telling her 
that she isn’t.” 

The King looked at the Princess and 
shook his head sadly. “Child,” he 
said, ‘‘I wish you were my daughter. 
But my daughter had black hair.” 

But, because she looked some- 
thing like the Princess, and was thin 
and ragged, he took a purse from his 
pocket and gave it to her. 

There was nothing for her to do 
but go back tothe Witch; soshe went. 

The Witch was sitting in front of 
her cave spinning flax. 

“Please,” said the Princess, “I 
want my black hair again.” 


“Indeed!” said the Witch. “And | 


what will you give me for it?” 





“This,” said the Princess, and she . 
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hestra. With a Conn instru- 
cm, used and endorsed by 
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to play quickly. Then profit 
and pleasure Opento you. 
Conn’s many exclusive fea- 
tures cost you no more, 


FREE Trial; Easy Payments. 
Write for the free literature, 
mentioning instrument. 
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yemptied her father’s purse into the 
Vitch’s lap. 

You should have seen the Witch's 
eyes gleam and sparkle. And in half 
a second less than no time she 
changed the Princess’s hair to black 
again. 

The Princess ran into the cave 
and put on the dress she had taken 
off when she came to live with the 
Witch. Then she set out across 
the field and did not stop until 
she reached the Palace. 

You may imagine how the King and 
Queen rejoiced to have their daugh- 
ter home again. The next day was 
proclaimed a holiday, and bells rang 
far and wide, and everybody made 
merry. But the best of it all was that 
the Princess never said a word about 
golden curls, but was content for- 
ever after with her own black hair. 


THE CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


Here are the answers to last month's 
cross-word puzzle. Next month there will be 
another one, with pictures to make it easier 
for little folks. Watch for it. 
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1. WORD-CHANGING 

- NUT §, SOs 
2, #** 6, ##*** 
Seiki 7. CRACK. 
4, #** 


By the word-building-and-changing method of 
changing one letter at a time, and adding a letter 
where a longer word appears, we can change NUT to 

CRACK in the operations shown above. A new word 
must be formed at each change, and the word CRACK 
appear at the seventh place. 


2. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. A verb in the past 
tense. 3. Inefficiency. 4. The name 
of a sea. 5. To begrudge. 6. To cor- 
rode. 7. A letter. 


3. CHARADE 


The first three pce of this word 
A favorite will spe 
The following coer’ Why, strange to say, 
They spell it as well! 
The last three are a molecule 
That's crazy, so to speak. 
The whole is what one oft prepares 
When a favor he would seek. 


4. WORD-CHANGING VERSE. 


The Shepherd. 
He stands amid his little * * * * *, 
A garland is his * * * * *, 
He'll * * * * * a tune 
All afternoon, 
Until the sun goes down. 
With handy * 
He vaults the * : : : * 
And drives his * * * * * to town. 


Each missing word has five letters. After the first 
word is supplied, each succeeding word can be formed 
from the previous one by changing one letter of the 
latter. 


5. WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A report. 2. An official decree. 3. 
A hallucination. 4. A willow-like reed. 
5. Rises up. 


6. CHARADE. 
My first is always int on top; 
y second is a c’ 
My wasle will tell i much I hold. 
Now, solve this little ditty. 








NUTS TO CRACK ' 


THE BEST PUZZLES OF THE MONTH 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s Companion 


THE RIDDLE 
By Helen J. Bowen 


What is it, big and warm and 


soft, 
All snuggled round my chin, 
That Mother lifts so tenderly 
Each night as she tucks me in? 


I'll tell you all about it, then; 
Let’s see if you can guess 

The answer to this riddle—quite 
A hard one, I'll confess. 

made from countless little 

bits 

Of silks and satins gay, 

The remnants of ball dresses that 
Were worn in a bygone day. 


It’s 


My grandma made it all herself 
When she was small like me— 
Cut out the squares and circles 

quite 
As perfect as could be, 


Then stitched them all together so 
They'd form just lots and lots 

Of gorgeous bright-hued tulips, 
Set in cunning flower pots. 


When that was done, she found she 
had 
A great big oblong piece; 
She padded this with cotton—that’s 
Why it’s soft as fleece! 


Now I won't tell you any more 
Except it rhymes with ‘‘built.” 
What's that? You've guessed? Why, 
yes, that’s right! 
It’s—Grandma’s patchwork 

quilt! 











7. BEHEADINGS. 

Example: A handle becomes position: Crank, Rank. 
Valleys become drinks. 
A nut becomes a vegetable. 
To study becomes to deserve. 
Weird becomes a lake. 
A sound becomes a European river. 
Part of a rowboat becomes a depression. 
Covered with a plant becomes contended. 
Not at all becomes unceasing 
To make joyful becomes a 

The letters which are taken away from the first 
words to form the second words will spell a timely 
communication. 


8. PALINDROME WORD-SQUARE. 


1. The name of one of Jules Verne’s char- 
acters. 2. The reverse of 3. 3. Manufac- 
tured. 4. The reverse of 1. 


In this word-square only two of the definitions are 
given, for if the letters of the first word are reversed 
it will give the fourth, and the second reversed will 
give the third. 


9. MISSING WORDS. 
Penny, penny, in the * * * *. 
Never will you rue it. 
Chances are it won't be * * * *, 
* * * ® of people do it. 
The missing words are composed of the same four 
letters, differently arranged. 


10. THE CURIOUS NUMBER. 

There is a number of three figures; it is the same 
backwards as forwards; if divided by two, it will still 
be the same backwards as forwards; if divided by 
two again, it will still be reversible; but if divided by 
two a third time, it will be not reversible. What is 
the number? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


1. Girl, Gird, Bird, Bind, Mind, Mine, Miner, 
—_ Mister, Sister. 
Hip-Po-Pot-Ami. Hippopotami 
Peleg, Pervert, = Teethed, 


3 V, Pet, 
Green, v 
4. Team, Mate, Meat, Tame. 
5. Two answers are: 342 26 
963 98 


1305 

6. Idyl, Idol, Idle. 

7. Paris, Madrid, Rome, Berlin, Athens, Oslo. 

8. Caterpillar, Catacomb, Cataract, Catalogue, 
Ca Catapult, Catechism, Category, Catas- 
to e 

Insert the letter O. Most Dogs ests Old Dogs 
Don’ t. Good Dogs Growl; No Dog Won’ 
10. C-O-M-I-C. Comic. 
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What Bible Character 


Does This Picture 
Represent? 





You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 3302, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE’ TEST FREE 
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Easiest ofall instrumentstolearn. 
Makes most beautiful music. 
“ay Three lessons given on request with 
each new Sax. teach scales in one hour. 
Play tunes first week. Travel. Work is 
all play. 6 days’ trial. Easy terms. Send 
postal for beautiful freebook. Explains 
everything. Write today. (13) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
FREE BOOK 2229 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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ALL for $1.00 


Here isa COMPLETE COLLECTORS’ OUT- 
FIT, to help you start your stamp collection the 
RIGHT WAY. 


The Imperial Outfit 


contains 


THE IMPERIAL ALBUM. Spaces for 4,000 
stamps. 100 pages, illustrated throughout. This 
is the genuine imperial Album bound in the blue 
cover. 

300 Guaranteed stamps from many of the princi- 
pal stamp issuing countries of the world, all 
different. 

1,000 High grade stamp hinges. 1 Millimetre scale 
and perforation gauge. 

1 Guide to Stamp Collecting, an illustrated 
handbook for the young collector covering every 
phase of the hobby. 


ALL FOR $1.00 


And we will send free with it our 80-page 
of packets, sets so! pares albums, cata 
accessories 


vice list 
gues 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 























MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya_ Uganda, banon, onaco, North 
Borneo, "Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta, Zanzibar. Get this wonderful packet - of 
“freak countries” and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants!! Write TODAY. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 





Unused U. S. Stamps at Face Value 


The Government Philatelic apes = Aqguey has about 100 
kinds of yo to sell at face value. mphlet describing 
mcy and list of stamps on sale, both for 10c. 
Special one 000 Different Genuine stamps and six 
issues of paper, Worhingion Stamp News, for $1.00. 
anteed to phone or money back. 


C. A. Nickles, 213 Seaton Pl., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Guar- 





FRENCH COLONIES 2 one cent each, 13 Algeria 13c, 13 
& [amarante Lf oy at ic, 9 Der 
hi 9c, 12 Fr. Guiana r. Guinea an- 
ica Bc. 10" Gabon 10c, 10 Indo-China 10c, 8 Ivory Coast 8c, 
13 Madagascar 13 ? penne 9c, 8 Mauritania 8c, 9 
seins ents - “ise, 11 Walli Fr: Postage hg 
‘ogo ." is lic. Posta 

_ GA Y. Townsend, Akron, Ohio 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








100 ALL DIFFERENT 





BRITISH COLONIALS FREE. Stamps from Zanzibar, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius and other good British Colonials sent free to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
Selections. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin. Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England. 





STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps — with first purchase of 35 cents 
or more from our popular 50% approvals. References 
required. Ask for our Bargain Lists of Packets and Sets. 
— Stamp Co., 8219 Linwood Ave., Detroit, 





FREE 200 ALL DIFFERENT Srasses 200 E 
To All who will send one reference and request our First 
Class Approvals which are priced from 50 to to 80% discount 
off Scott’s Cat. E,. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





80 STAMPS lic. Borneo, Tasmania, Nigeria, Jest iqjend, 
Dominica, 10 Mauritius 15c, 10 Barbados 

16c, 50 Colonials 12c. Brook-Edwards, Whytelente, 
Surrey, England 





FREE 20 GOOD eras eg GOLD COAST, 
2 NEWFOUNDLAND. free bm trial 


Bargain Approvals. F. oe THORP, Noriich, % 4 





Stamp Album Free; spaces for 1200 stamps, with’ pur- 
os of 100 different unused stamps for 25c. 
- NAGLE, 1101 MARION, READING, PA. 





Si 
70% DISCOUNT Ssuprjcentn sees 
required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 





1000 stamps 25c; 500 all diff. 30c; album to hold 2400 
stamps 60c. Michael, 4444c Clifton, Chicago. 





2 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; Hinges 10c, 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Teinple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





STAMPS. 105 China, E 


pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLAR 


& CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





109 


All Diff. Stamps to free to peeegeet Ae Appi 2c 
postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, 





STAMPS ? ComiaMrsTame coreg. 





101 Diff. Peachy Postage stamps. Pos ing 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


FREE 





posttest. Stamp Collecting Hints. This helpful apide 
. D. Bottome, 2934 Shriver E5, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘important and trivial, 





* STAMPS TO STICK =z 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 








A value from Portugal's new speculative issue; an Esthonian issue des: 


funds for a war memorial; the 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


VERY year a new crop of youthful stamp 
enthusiasts comes into being. Hitherto 
it has been very difficult for these new- 

comers to discover, from current literature, 
the meaning of the wealth of technical nomen- 
clature which applies to thescience of collecting. 
It has been necessary for them to pick up odds 
and ends of knowledge where best they can, 
and of necessity they have collected a good 
deal. of misinformation. Here is a situation 
which needs change. 

Accordingly, beginning with this issue,. the 
Stamp Editor. proposes in one short article 
a month to begin anew a discussion of some of 
the technical aspects of stamp collecting, or 
philately. These articles will go back to 
fundamentals and will be for the benefit of the 


,inexperienced—whose questions will always 


be answered as readily as those from mature 
students, on receipt .of a stamped envelope, 
addressed to The Stamp Editor, Youth's 
Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. This 
will.in no way interfere with the more ad- 
vanced articles and current news, which will 
continue to be published just as heretofore. 


A FEW FUNDAMENTALS 


HE technical phases of philately relate’to 

paper—its color, tone, opacity, trans- 
parency, substance, texture, etc.; to design— 
the drawing or subject, the character of the 
impression, the color of the impression; to the 
gum—its quality and its color; and toa stamp’s 
margin—perforate, or imperforate, or roulette. 

The popular phases relate to the benefits to 
be derived from. the pursuit of the hobby— 
such, for instance, as a study of the stamp 
designs with a view to expanding the collector’s 
knowledge of history, religion, politics, botany, 
and-a-hundred and one other subjects, and 
such, for another example, as learning just 
why each new stamp is placed in circulation. 

The popular phases are perhaps the more 
fascinating to the average collector. But in 
‘order to obtain a real-appreciation of philately 
it is desirable that the beginner-collector shall 
first learn something of the rudiments—that is, 


‘that he or she shall,-at the very start, acquire 
‘knowledge concerning the technical phases 
which have been mentioned. 


The numerous technical variations which 
stamps show may, on the surface, seem un- 
but it is essential—as 
the newcomer gradually learns by experience— 
to know something regarding them. Often 
two stamps which appear to be precisely alike 


_are in reality separate issues, printed in two 


widely separated years; but without some of 


| the technical knowledge of philately it is not 


possible for the beginner to distinguish one 
from the other. And certainly it is important 
that he or she should be able so to distinguish, 
as-one of the two stamps is likely to have a 
monetary quoted value, as set down in the 


,standard catalogue, that far exceeds that of 


‘its companion. 

Paper on which stamps are printed may be 
‘white or ‘‘colored through.” It may be ‘‘wove’”’ 
‘or it may be ‘‘laid:’’ It ‘may be “‘Chinese”’ or 

“Japanese” or “‘India’’-or double, or granite, 
ior pelure, or coated,.or chalky. Watermarks 
may be single or multiple. Some issues divide 
themselves into. ‘‘types,’’* so that there are 
Type I, Type II, etc. There are such things 
as “re-drawn” designs. There are various 

“dies,” as Die I, Die II, etc. In printing we 
come across such terms as “intaglio,” “sur- 
face,” “lithographic.” “Embossing” is another 
word that the newcomer is apt to find puzzling. 

G.” and “mint’’ are other terms which 
often perplex until explained. There are such 
perforation varieties as arc, lozenge, oblique, 
pin, saw, serpentine and zigzag. 

All these are things which the boy or girl 
who is just beginning to take an interest in 
philately should understand. The “popular” 
phases of the hobby are easier to appreciate 
and will be readily understandable, without 
effort, as the collector progresses in his pursuit. 
The technical fundamentals should be studied 
at the start. We shall learn more of them in 
the next issue of The Companion. 


STAMP NEWS 


Esthonia Finances a Memorial 


eee. recently put into circulation 
a series of stamps through the sale of 
which is being raised a fund to be devoted to 


Cuban air-mail stam 
West, showing Havana harbor with Morro 


igned to procure 
for use Gineet avana and Key 
tle in the background 


erecting a war memorial. All bi-colored, these 
adhesives are the denominations of marka, of 
which 100 equal a kroon, equivalent in value 
to a Swedish gold krona. Each stamp sells at 
double its face. A view of the town of Kuresaar, 
formerly Arensburg, is shown on the 5 marka, 
green and black; a scene in Tartu, formerly 
Dorpat, is on the 10 marka, blue and black. 


The 12 marka, red and black, shows the | 


Parliament buildings at Tallinn (Reval). On 
the 20 marka, blue and brown, is a view of 
Narva. A view of Tallinn is the design on the 
40 marka, brown and blue. 


New Pictorials from France 
ered is to have a set with designs which 
will be pictorial, three of which have been 
selected, indicating a beautiful series. The 3 


francs will show the port and harbor of La: 


Rochelle, with sailing vessels, evidently fishing 
sloops, in the foreground and with fish forming 
the stamp’s left and right borders. Mont St. 
Michel will be pictured on the 10 francs. The 


famed Arc de Triomphe has been chosen as * 


the subject for the 20 francs. These adhesives 
are to beFrance’s first stamps printed fromrecess 
plates, and the designs were selected from 
sketches submitted in competition by French 
artists. 


Cyprus Celebrates a Semi-Centennial 


NE of the earliest sets in 1928 is one issued 

by Cyprus to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the island’s coming under British administra- 
tion after being ceded by Turkey in 1878. 
Designs include heads 
of Zeno, a Cypriote 
native who was the 
founder of the Stoic 
philosophy and who 
lived about 300 B.c., 
and Richard Coeur de 
Lion, whose marriage 
took place in Cyprus 
when he was on his 
way to the Crusades. 
Guy de Lusignan, to 
whom Richard sold 
Cyprus, is represented 
by his crest on one 


value. Other designs  Thelittle Princess 
include the colony's Elisabeth on a new 
coat-of-arms, a view Luxemburg char- 
of the town of Ama- ity issue 


thonte, the Church of 

St. Nicholas, the watergate of Famagusta and 
the likeness of King George Vi in vey The 
denominations are 34, 1, 114, 2.4, 4, 6, 9, 18, 
and 45 piastres and 1 pound. 


Philatelic Finance 


grit nee closed her philatelic year -1927 
by issuing another “‘independence”’ series— 
much to the amusement and disgust of col- 
lectors. Portugal's independence year was 
1640. Accordingly the 300th anniversary will 
not occur until 1940. In 1926 the republic put 
forth a series, with scenes commemorative of 
events leading up to and during the struggle for 
political freedom, and announced freely that 
part of the money raised through the: sale of 
the stamps would help finance the building of 
some monuments when 1940 arrived. Moreover, 
it was promised that a similar set would appear 
every year thereafter until 1940. Philately 
did not take the latter statement seriously, 
but now the 1927 series is at hand, each value 
inscribed “1927."" The fifteen denominations 
are in six designs of historical character, and 
their use was obligatory on mail in Portugal 
for the four days beginning November 30. 
This series illustrates the way some postal 
administrations look to philately to supply 
funds for projects which sometimes are worthy 
but are often less so. 


Charity in Luxemburg 


OME of the most artistic stamps in the 

hobby’s history have been issued by Luxem- 
burg. These are ‘Caritas,”’ or “charity,” 
stamps. The simple uniform design is a head 
of the tiny Princess Elisabeth in black. 
Values and colors are 10 centimes, bluish 
green, 50 centimes, brown, 75 centimes, 
orange, 1 franc, dark red, and 114 centimes, 
ultramarine. Luxemburg’s philatelic history 
has been unusually clean,’and its handsome 
issues have long been favorites with collectors. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz YoutH’s COMPANION 
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THe Youtu’s CoMPANIon 


All for tte: 9 98 , from all countries, many 


BIG unused, ity clive 
12c amps; 5 dif French Colonies 
‘0 oremguese at 7 

OFFER ¢ zecho-Slovakia; packet from obscure 
countries of Feene Sovel White 1 ppacke ape of 
Hope, i Turkey, Siam, Travancore, New Z ealand, Guate- 
a. -Herzegovina ped. gauge, milli- 

metre r; small see for ‘auplicates, This big 
$ owtht for “4 ize i ‘approval applicants. 
Dept. C., Exchange Place, Provi- 


7 
Bao 


0 diff. Danzig: 10 dif 
Good 


Sack RL . 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful th: scenes. Included are: Bel oe 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes a fly bh 


Chile (battle scene) ; oY denna ds): J 
care nude slav x. ); BO, foundlan (wild 
caribou); Malay ( ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory): Tu Tunis iB (sehel : Arab); bone others proee approval 
icants ones S great packe 
‘eak Stamp Colorado Colo. 


Important: Mt you 
act right now, we will also include free a ae st stamp 


perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 


RARE 
COINS 40c; 5 old silver coin S0c; 
For'n, ionate Pp, 


‘oin Book, U. S. and 
28 plates, a dollar book 50c; Oaie Coin Cabinet, 10 draw- 
ers, new, prepaid 2-OP. Selling list and oats 
6c. Elder ¢ Cerocestion, 8 W 7th Street, N. Y. Cit 








10 diff. Big U. S. Cents 85c; 25 diff. 
For'n coins 50c; 15 diff. paper 
money 50c; 300-yr-old silver coin, 
dated SOc; 5 Roman coins 60c; 5 





AMOHER'S $ af $ Surers = ONLY 12c! 
Fine tri mp; ae German benens = roe (prewar) 
value of ceey ‘mail ion dollars» (interesting ting); be foration 
auge mme. scale; small album; 1 set; interest- 

ing stamp from smallest sie on ee 1 newspaper set 

pores Dutch Indies’ 
pody say icants! 

order! 
pt] City, N. J. 


100 "Stames’ FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








different choice sel d foreign st 
410 doz: Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 


logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL C. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 








15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35 


5 Triangles for on es or 
Triangles for ogy § $1.00 to all 
approval applicants. unt iy uted Lists Fi 


ictoria Stamp Co. pt. 8, London, Canada 





: acket given Charity om 565 to rie nd Se aati 
— et given those re ues - ic 

and also my discount. C Shar NeW. Se midt, P.O. . 
Box No. 1833. Tankford Sta Phils. Pa. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES — over 140 different Alou, 
Barbadoes, Cameroons, Gabon, etc., 10c. Lists free. 100 
diff. U. S. 30c, 1 heote 6 ulgaria 9c. 

Hawkeye Stam Sede Rapids, 59, Iowa. 





. $2.00 CARMINE AND BLACK 
A ba y oft this stamp free for every dollar sent us for stamps 
rom our unequaled 50% approval sheets. Hub Pos- 
B: romifie! St., Boston, Mass. 





5000 Diff. Borneo, fades, etc., in 100 var. packets. Keep 
choice at *4c each. 14,000 — 1ceach. Refer. 
ences necessary. Philatelic Exchange, Huntington, W.Va. 





reuarding Bulg apr For intocpstion - Ea ations 
regarding Bulgarian stamps, apply to M » A. Persiyski, 
‘ost Office Box 30, Sofia, Bulgaria. 





200 Different Genuine Foreign Stamps, Zanzibar 
Albu, 12c. 10 diff. Albania 
Liberty Stamp Co., ane ydT A Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo. 





5c each paid for 1c and 3c stamps, town cancellations, 
on iB coveieoes mailed between 1851 and 1861. 
M. R. M Batavia, N. Y. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 100 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





108 Stps., Chad. Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St. ,Waltham, Mass. 





puent Portuguese Colonials 12c to approval ap 
plicants. L, Somerville, New Jersey. 





50 different Portugal Colonies 10c; 200 different W orld 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 





California Gold. $14 size, 27c; $44 size, 53c. 100,000 German 
Marke and Catalogue, 10c. man Shultz, Salt Lake, Utsh. 





FREE STAMP worth 15c with your first purchase from 
my approvals. Frank Kenyon, Greene, N. Y- 





id, Other Portugal 


PORTUGAL — 25 var. 10c post 
ngola, Ind. 


on approval. Lists free. Allion, 





600 different stamps $.50; 1100, $1.00. F. L. Onken, 630 
79th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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The LAST CALL! 


These offers represent the 
best prices and greatest sav- 


ings obtainable on magazines 





Our ‘Big Three’’ 


YOUTH’S COMPANION All 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 





Bargain 








Pes ae OFFERS 

































































ae ame ral +} pert oe 5 Folks rer 
Pe ti | 82: Ropar price 430" | 93° 
Youth’s Companion Both for Youth’s Companion Both for 
Hames & Child Lif 
—ee | 59. ” Regular price $5.00 +4 
, Beth o Youth’ , Both f 
i spe | tomas | Sess 
Regular price $3.00 egular price $6.00 
Youth’s Companion ) Bothfor | Youth's | Both for 
Modern Pri > Review of R 
at aww 4.0 | a Reales pies $50 
Youth’s Companion } Both for | Youth's ‘ | Both for 
Christian Herald , Etude Music Mag.: i 
craw is | Render peece'aoo | 83 
Youth’s Companion Both for Youth’s Companion ) Alt three | Youth’s Companion Both for 
Woman’s Home Com. oe Cane’, Waly +4 “75 | Collier's Weekly "3 ~ 
The Boston Group 
YOUTH’S COMPANION... #2. M4 Both 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ...... i 4? 
Regular price $5.00 00 
YOUTH'S COMPANION.. - $2. ee Both 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY..... a) - 5 25 
Regular price "$6.00 00 
Oona YOUTH'S COMPANION... .$2.00 
fe ee Hote ATLANTIC MONTHLY..... 4.00 | All Three 
: HOUSE BEAUTIFUL....... 3.00 $735 
FOR HD 50 oeauneittl 








Youth’s Companion 50 Youth’s Companion 
McCall’s Magazine 82 boy ly wg 
Regular price $3.00 Regular Price $5.00 


Youth’s Companion 

McCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s Home 
Regular Price $4.00 


\s3 15 $83 50 





Youth’s Companion 
McCall's a 
Etude Music M 
Regular price “$5. 00 


Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald 
ae 's Magnes 


Youth's Companion $ 10 
McCall's Magazine 

Pathfinder 

Regular price $4.00 





\s 425 
Youth’s Companion 


McCall's Magazine $ 85 
Better Homes & Gar- 


dens Regular price $3.60 





Youth's Companion 

McCall’s Magazine 

oom’ 's Home Jour. 
Regular price $3.50. 


\sgus 


McCall’ s a oe 
Woman's World 
Regular price $3.50 


$9.75 





Youth's Companion 
}2: 95 





PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Former Price $3.50 


SIX SPLENDID Ball 


‘‘Pictorial Review’? Reduced 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION — $3.00 




















Pirial Reven {$3410 Paderal Revtew ($428 
People’s Home Journal Christian Herald 
Regular price $3.50 Regular price $5.00 

Youth’s Companion Youth's ) ay ae 

Danes Hensee 8 Gardens $3.30 | ieee McCall's — $350 
price $3.60 Regular price $4.00 

Youth’s Companion Youth’s Companion 

Mea oe gen {$4 m Erase Mase Mt Magazine t $4.50 
Regular price $5.00 Regular price $5.00 


BOTH 533 











— Foreign Postage 50c 














Lowest club prices quoted on request on any list of magazines. 
The left column gives the price at which the magazine may be added to any club 





Make Up Your Gun Clubs 


All clubs for full year. No extra postage required on Canadian subscriptions for The Youth's Companion 
extra. Postage extra on ‘‘Club Offers’’ for Canadian and Foreign addresses. 


Send money order or check with all orders. 














Price Reg. Club | Price Reg. Club 
n with with| In wit with 
Clubs Y.C. Y. C. | Clubs Y ~C 
$1.40 American Legion Mon......... $3.50 $3.40 | $3.50 $5.50 
2.50 *American Magazine...........+ 4.50 4.50] 2.75 4.75 
3.75 Atlantic Monthly.....+.....6+ 6.00 25 50 2.50 
1.75 Baseball Magazine............ 4.00 -75 | 2.00 4.00 
50 Better Homes & Gardens...... 2.60 30 85 2.60 
1,75 s Life .-+ 4.00 75 45 2.10 
4.00 . 700 6.00} 25 2.05 
2.00 . 450 3.75] 1.50 3.00 
2.50 5.00 425] 2.50 4.50 
1.75 Christian Herald............++ 4.00 3.25] 2.50 3.75 
2.50 College Humor.............+ 5.00 4.25] 3.50 5.00 
1.75 Collier's a ' Cbd vanececcees 400 3.75} 2.00 3.50 
2.50 Cosmopolitan. . . 500 4 “2 2.25 4.25 
2.25 Delineator............ - 4.50 5 3.00 5.00 
1.75 Etude Music Magazine. . 4.00 ‘% 3.50 5.00 
1.25 Every Sree 3.50 5 2.00 4.00 
3.00 *Good Housekeeping Pidewseniers 5.00 .00 | 3.50 5.50 
3.00 *Golden Mec crsvesscvesanas 5.00 §.00] 2.25 4.00 
3.50 1's = cor ecccceree 6.00 §.00] 4.50 Time 6.50 
ye House, Beautiful....... ry , 4 1.00 *Woman’s Home Companion.... 3.00 3.00 
2.00 Tutor Home-Little Foiks.°/".° 4150 3.75 50 Woman 's World ee ccvccccesece 2.50 2.30 
1.00 McCall’s Magazine........... 3.00 2.50 | 3.50 World’s Work.......-..+-+++- 6.00 §.00 
1.50 Modern Priscilla.............+ 4.00 3.00] 2.00 The Youth's Companion....... 2.00 
25 Modern Home Making........ 2.25 2.15 *Clubs at full price. 
The YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Magazine Club Dept., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














Chis Certifies vv ee h 


bearing the above 


We Hereby POarrant this Se 


Tecenty-five Years, 


aterm of 


replace it free of charges 


HE New Compan- 

ion is designed to 
meet every require- 
ment of home sewing. 
With a New Companion — 
whether it be t latest 
electrically driven portable 
or console, or one operated 
with foot-treadle—or 
whether it has a shuttle of 
oscillating or the newer 
rotary type — you can do 
any grade of sewing, from 
the finest pin-tucking to 
stitching on heavy suiting 
and coat materials, in the 
easiest and most efficient 
way. 


Used the World Over 


Thousands of New 
Companion Sewing 
Machines have been 
in use for MORE than 25 
years, all over the world. 
From Australia to Alaska, 
Burma_to Brazil, Palestine 
to the Philippines, the New 
Companion is keeping its 
old friends and making new 
ones by its performance. 


Eleven Splendid 
Models 


OU may select 

Y from the eleven 

mae models listed 
in our Illustrated 
Catalog (sent free on re- 
quest) and you may feel 
sure of getting not only a 
sewing machine of the very 
finest, most modern type, 
but with it a large and 


SEND FOR OUR 
FREE CATALOG 


Our completely illustrated book- 
let ‘“‘From Factory to Home 
Direct’’ contains full descriptions 
and prices of all models of the 
New Companion, with details of 
our free-trial offer and amazing 
guarantee. A request will bring 


you a Free copy by return mail. 
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Facsimile of Warranty 


Issued with Every Machine 


You Run No Risk 


OU may have the New Companion on Three Months’ FREE 

Trial in your own home. If you are not convinced it is the most 
efficient and smoothest operating machine built, write us, and we 
will take back the machine at our expense, and return every cent 
you have paid. If you decide to keep the machine, a 25-YEAR 
WARRANTY CERTIFICATE will be issued to you. 


The New Companion 





SEWING MACHINE 








ELEVEN FINE 
MODELS 


The Famous Number 3 


You can not secure 
greater sewing effi- 
ciency, or durabil- 
ity, than will be 
found in this splen- 
Leh did “Number 3” 
New Companion 
sewing machine, no 
matter how high a 
price you pay. 








Electrically Driven Portable 


.\mong the pop- 
ular models of 
the New Com- 
panion is the 
Portable Elec- 
tric. This com- 
pact, efficient 
machine may 
be carried from 
place to place 
with ease. 


DeLuxe Electric Console 


This modern, de luxe 
model is a splendid drop- 
head, electrically driven 
machine hou in a 
beautiful two-toned Amer- 
- aweumee 86ican = — cabi- 
net of a popular period 
style of refined, dignified 
beauty. 


Illustrated Catalog 
Shows Complete Line 













Electric 
Console 








definite saving of monev. 
The styles offered cover 
every requirement of home 
sewing, under all conditions. 


Save from $25 to $40 
on a Machine 


id be New Compan- 
ion is the greatest 
value to be had in a 


sewing machine. You 
can save from $20 to $45 on 
a New panion over 
what you would have to 
pay elsewhere for a machine 
of like quality. This saving 
is made possible by our 
system of selling direct from 
the factory to you—of 
which we are the origina- 
tors. Our catalog will show 
clearly the saving effected 
by the purchase of any 
model. 


Absolute Protection 


Our 25-Year Warranty 
Certificate — issued to 
cover the individual 
machine you decide on— 
gives you absolute awe « 
tion against -any possible 
trouble due to flaws in 
materials or manufacture. 
‘Together with our famous 
‘Three Months’ FREE Trial 
offer, it assures complete 
satisfaction in the purchase 
of a New Companion. 


We Pay the Freight 


We pay all transportation 
charges on your New 
Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine to your nearest 
railroad freight station. 








TRIAL OFFER 








PUNE dic tedcde waned 


Town and State......... 


‘THE YOuTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 

Please tell me about the New Companion Sate 
Machine and your factory-to-home system. Send m 
your new Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, and FREE 


. It is understood that this inquiry 
places me under no obligation. 


eee eeeee eee 
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Dots 


HE COMPANION’s 
VALENTINE ? 


HERES a test for sharp eyes. In the big heart of The Com- 

panion’s valentine are dots—and dots! Can you count them 
correctly? Sit right down to it now, for there may be real money 
in it for you. Send your count to us, together with a new sub- 
scription order at $2.00, before February 29. For this service we 
will not only send your choice of the splendid, extra-value 
February Special Premiums described on this page, but if your 
count is correct, or among those nearest correct, we will send 
in addition a crisp one-dollar bill as a reward. 


Win a Crisp, New Dollar Bill! 


|, Y prize dollars will be awarded to 
keen counters, and in the event of there 
being more than fifty correct answers re- 
ceived (it’s hard to count those dots!), or 
in case of ties, the dollar bills will be sent to 
those whose orders are mailed earliest. The 
three Premiums offered on this page are ex- 
ceptionally splendid values, offered for sub- 
scription work DURING FEBRUARY. 


We can not accept orders for any of these 
premiums under the extra liberal terms of 
these special offers if order is mailed later 
than February 29. Premiums are given only 
for new subscriptions that introduce The 
Companion into a home where it has not 
been taken during the past twelve months. 
You will find it easy to get subscriptions in 
homes where there are young people. 








Beautiful, Durable 
Gordon 
Hosiery 


Regularly given for one sub- 
scription and 20c extra, one 
pair Gordon Hosiery will be 
given DURING FEBRUARY 
ONLY for only one new 
subscription WITHOUT 
EXTRA MONEY. 


This wonderful hosiery is famous 





Laugh at Zero Weather! 


WEAR A 


SNUG, WARM AERO-CAP 





In One Volume! 


Shakespeare 
COMPLETE 


Regularly given for one sub- 
scription and 50c extra, the 
Complete Shakespeare will 
be given DURING FEBRU- 
ARY ONLY for only one 
new subscription WITH- 
OUT EXTRA MONEY. 


The newest and most comprehensive 
volume of Shakespeare published. Its 
1183 pages contain ALL of Shake- 








throughout the United States. Lus- 
trous, long-wearing stockings of a 
popular weight, combining pure thread 
silk with imported rayon to obtain 
added weight and durability. These 
stockings are insured against unsatis- 
factory wear, and we will replace them 
if defective. The stockings are full- 
fashioned, silk to the top, with four- 
inch ravel-stop cuff. Lisle heels and 
toes for extra ervice. Your choice 
of the following fashionable shades: 
beige, nude, sand dust (gray), grain, 
gun-metal, and evening glow (silver 
mauve). Sizes 8% to 10%. 


\Y 








Insured! 


Pure Thread Silk with Imported 
Rayon to Increase Durability 








Regularly given for one subscription 
and 30c extra, this splendid Aero-Cap 
will be given DURING FEBRUARY 
ONLY for only one new subscription 
WITHOUT EXTRA MONEY. 

Let them shiver! Let them take off their 
skates and go home! Cold weather is not 
going to spoil your fun, if you’re wearing a 
snug fitting Aero-Cap. Aviators wear helmets 


like these when they fly to high altitudes. It keeps airmen comfortable, clear-headed, 
steely-nerved, with the courage which warmth gives — and chill takes away. Get more fun 
out of skating, tobogganing and all the winter sports. Brown leatherette, lined with heavy 
fleece, which extends inside the knitted extra protector worn buttoned under the chin, or 
on top of the cap. Junior sizes 8 to 10 years; boys’ sizes 10 to 14 years. 





T= February number is a dandy. Thrills and 
inspiration in the story of George Washington's 
1000-mile hike into the wilderness, page 62. 
Page 59 — Lindbergh! On page 60 Holman Day 
opens a new series of adventure stories with a 
*‘movie’’ background. Jonathan Brooks, Mar- 
garet Warde, and old Cap’n Pen — three sparkling 
stories that whet the appetite for more! 

A big serial — ‘‘ The Texas Nightingale” — on 
page 66, with a splendid boy and girl and thrilling 
action in the sky. Many pages of interesting short 
items from here, there, and everywhere. Vital 
pictures and descriptions of The March of Science, 
page 74. Blue-Ribbon Movies listed for your 
information on page 795. 


Features that Make Folks Buy! 


Don't overlook the complete, book-length story 
by C. A. Stephens (page 55). Page 90 tells of the 
wonderful free scholarship at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology going to some boy. some 
Y. C. Lab member gets a splendid Yathe! — see 
page 92. Timely Valentine Party suggestions for 
G. Y.C. girls (page 96). The Children’s Pages — 
100 and 101 —have a delightful story for Mother 
to read aloud. “Stamps to Stick,” page 102, for 
the stamp collector. And that’s not half of it! 

Get thoroughly acquainted with this splendid 
number — then take it with you and oul an all 
your friends and neighbors and show them the 
features you think will please them the most — 
then take their orders! 














Concord, N. H., or 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














speare, unabridged, including 37 great 
comedies, tragedies, and _ historical 
plays, and 177 love poems and son- 
nets, together with a complete life of 
Shakespeare, his will, introduction to 
the plays, commendatory verses, in- 
dex to characters in Cchentmea’s 


dramatic works, and glossary. Each 
lay is illustrated, showing costumes 
und in embossed maroon textile 
leather, with round corners, red 
edges, and gold stamping. 





Contains ALL of Shakespeare, 
Unabridged and Illustrated 




















